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General Information 


Mailing Address 


Salisbury State University 

1101 Camden Avenue 

Salisbury, Maryland 21801-6837 

Specific correspondence should be addressed 
as follows: 


AIT THRGHORT: 0s ii kd cokes sy ar ttnenkenactabens Dean of Admissions 
WPENISCHOE OU PIQCONG foie ccanceaysilesscsarcae>-ngeteaeors Registrar 
Business Matters ................ Director of Business and 
Financial Affairs 

General Matters .............. Director of Public Relations 
Summer School .................065: Dean of Graduate and 
Continuing Education 

Graduate School ................... Dean of Graduate and 


Continuing Education 


Telephone Number 


Area Code (410) 543-6000 
FAX (410) 543-6068 
TTY (410) 543-6083 


Notice to Students 


This catalogue is a guide for information and not 
a contract. The University reserves the right to change 
requirements for degrees, prerequisites, fees, schedul- 
ing and related matters. All changes are implemented 
such that any new curricular requirements will work no 
hardship on a student who has entered under an earlier 
set of requirements. Official listings of course offerings 
are provided in the Schedule of Semester Course Of- 
ferings which is published biannually by the Office of 
the Registrar for those periods designated for semester 
registration. 


Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act 


Salisbury State University will assume the right, 
under the provisions of the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act, to provide student directory informa- 
tion without prior consent of the student. Directory infor- 
mation is defined as a student’s name, local address 
(if listed), date and place of birth, major field of study, 
participation in officially recognized activities and 
sports, weight and height (of an athletic team member), 
dates of attendance, degrees and awards received, 
and most recent previous educational agency or institu- 
tion attended, as well as a listing of officers of student 
organizations (including names and addresses). 

In the event a student wants more than directory 
information released, please notify the Dean of Stu- 
dents Office, Guerrieri University Center. 





Salisbury State University 
Equal Opportunity Policy 

Salisbury State University provides equal employ- 
ment and educational opportunities without regard to 
race, color, religion, national origin, sex, age, marital 
status or handicap as required by Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 and other equal opportunity regulations. The 
University makes all decisions regarding employment 
including recruitment, hiring, promotion and all other 
terms and conditions of employment without discrimi- 
nation. Inquiries should be directed to the Affirmative 
Action Officer, Salisbury State University, Holloway 
Hall, 1101 Camden Avenue, Salisbury, MD 21801. 
Telephone: (410) 543-6025. 


Accreditation | 
Salisbury State University is accredited by: 


American Chemical Society 

American Medical Association Committee on Allied Health 
Education and Accreditation 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 

National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 

National League for Nursing 

Council of Social Work Education 


Designations 
Salisbury State University is designated as: 
Maryland State Publications Depository 


Serviceman's Opportunity College 
U.S. Government Selective Document Depository 


Memberships 

Salisbury State University is a member of the following: 
American Association for Higher Education 

American Association of State Colleges & Universities 
American Council on Education 

American Educational Research Association 

College Entrance Examination Board 

North Eastern Association of Graduate Schools 

Council on Social Work Education 

American Association of Colleges of Nursing 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 


University of Maryland System 


Salisbury State University is a member of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland System which is comprised of 11 
campuses, about 70 centers and institutes, and three 
other research and public service institutes. 


———————— 


University Calendar 


FALL SEMESTER 1992 
September 9 
November 25-27 
December 17 
December 18, 19, 21-23 
December 20 


WINTER SESSION 1993 


January 4 
February 3 


SPRING SEMESTER 1993 


February 8 
April 5-9 
May 21 
May 24-28 
May 29 


SUMMER SESSION 1993 


Wednesday « Classes begin. 
Wednesday-Friday * Thanksgiving vacation. 
Thursday « Classes end. 


Friday, Saturday, Monday-Wednesday « Final exams. 


Sunday * Commencement. 


Monday « Classes begin. 
Wednesday « Classes end. 


Monday « Classes begin. 
Monday-Friday * Spring break. 
Friday * Classes end. 
Monday-Friday « Final exams. 
Saturday * Commencement. 


Dates to be published in the Summer Session 1993 Bulletin. 


FALL SEMESTER 1993 
September 8 
November 24-26 
December 17 
December 19 
December 18, 20-23 


WINTER SESSION 1994 


Wednesday « Classes begin. 
Wednesday-Friday * Thanksgiving vacation. 
Friday * Classes end. 

Sunday * Commencement. 

Saturday, Monday-Thursday « Final exams. 


Dates to be published in the Winter Session 1994 Bulletin. 


SPRING SEMESTER 1994 


February 7 
March 28-April 1 
May 20 

May 23-27 

May 28 


SUMMER SESSION 1994 


Monday «Classes begin. 
Monday-Friday * Spring break. 
Friday * Classes end. 
Monday-Friday « Final exams. 
Saturday » Commencement. 


Dates to be published in the Summer Session 1994 Bulletin. 
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The University 


Mission Statement 


Salisbury State University is a comprehensive in- 
stitution of higher learning offering a traditional liberal 
arts curriculum and a variety of preprofessional and 
professional programs on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. The following Mission Statement, ap- 
proved by the faculty and the administration in 1984, 
expresses the ideals which underlie the service of the 
University to its students and to the regional and state 
community of which it is a part. 

The faculty and administration of Salisbury State 
University accept the responsibility of fostering in our 
students an ability to obtain, understand and accurately 
assess information and ideas, to think reasonably and 
independently and to speak and write intelligently and 
effectively. 

In order to give focus and direction to the students’ 
courses of study, the University is committed to intro- 
ducing students to a system of ideas about the nature 
of humanity, the universe and the world created by art 
and thought. To this end, the University offers as the 
cornerstone of learning an integrated curriculum which 
examines the salient ideas in the humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences and mathematics. This cur- 
riculum serves students both as the foundation for 
specialized study and as the source for a set of convic- 
tions which can guide the conduct of their lives. 

Furthermore, the University assumes that what 
we teach and how we teach ought to foster in our 
students a disposition for responsible conduct. As such, 
we are committed to encouraging attitudes of integrity 
and fairness, respect for others, dedication to the pur- 
suit of truth and the willingness to uphold and to chal- 
lenge one’s own convictions. It is expected that these 
attitudes will instill in our students a desire to do things 
well, to sustain rather than disparage high principles 
and to participate as informed, committed citizens in 
the public forum. 

The University also assumes the responsibility of 
preparing students to work confidently and effectively 
in their chosen careers; to this end we provide prac- 
ticable counseling and a number of professional and 
technical degree programs. Career preparation is not 
the exclusive province of such programs; however, cer- 
tain attributes—the power to think clearly, judge 
soundly and communicate effectively, the ability to in- 
teract with people in a productive and considerate way 
and the capacity to adapt and learn in new and unfamil- 
iar situations—must be learned in all courses. And, 
most important, we attempt to instill in our graduates 
a spirit of dedication to their vocations and a sense of 
service to society. 

The University is also committed to graduate study 


beyond the baccalaureate level. To help graduate stu- 
dents enrich and extend their knowledge and compe- 
tence in their respective fields of study, the University 
encourages them to embrace an ethos dedicated to 
the continuing acquisition of knowledge and the pursuit 
of the intellectual ideal. We expect those engaged in 
graduate study to commit themselves to excellence 
through the consistent exercise of coherent thought, 
sound judgment and effective communication. 

The University recognizes that the students have 
needs and interests that go beyond the scope of 
academic life; therefore, we provide additional services 
and sponsor extracurricular and cocurricular activities 
which are consistent with the goals and purposes of 
the institution. Services that support the physical and 
mental health of the students, and activities such as 
student government, athletics and cultural events that 
enhance their lives, are sponsored by the University 
as necessary components of the education of the whole 
person. 

Finally, we recognize the important contribution 
that the University and our faculty make to the local 
region; therefore, we provide to the surrounding com- 
munity, when and where feasible, the cultural, social 
and professional resources of the University. 


History 

In 1922 the state legislature established a commis- 
sion to determine a location for a two-year college on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. A site at Salisbury was 
selected and the institution opened in September 1925. 
Since its founding, the University has successfully met 
the increasing demands of society for quality education 
and today offers a variety of undergraduate programs 
in liberal arts, in sciences, and in the professional fields 
of business administration, education, medical technol- 
ogy, nursing, respiratory therapy and social work. In 
addition, the University’s graduate division offers mas- 
ter’s degree programs in business administration, edu- 
cation, English, history, nursing and psychology. 

Originally authorized as a college offering a two- 
year program, the course of study was increased to 
three years in 1931 and in 1934 to four years. Following 
this, and by action of the legislature of 1935, the College 
was authorized to grant the Bachelor of Science. 

Expansion of the academic program occurred in 
1947 and again in 1960, at which point four-year pro- 
grams in both the arts and sciences with majors in a 
number of academic fields had been developed, provid- 
ing students with a choice of either a Bachelor of Arts 
or a Bachelor of Science. In 1962 the State Board of 
Trustees approved a graduate program leading to the 
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Master of Education. This was followed in 1971 with 
approval for a Master of Arts in history, in 1974 a Master 
of Arts in English, in 1975 a Master of Arts in psychol- 
ogy, in 1981 a Master of Business Administration and 
in 1982 a Master of Science with a major in nursing. 
In 1988 the state legislature approved the name 
change from College to University. Today Salisbury 
State University stands as a nationally accredited four- 
year multipurpose liberal arts university offering 38 
distinct undergraduate and graduate degree programs 
in a friendly atmosphere that encourages close relation- 
ships between faculty and students. 


Location 


Salisbury State University is located on U.S. Route 
13 at the southern edge of Salisbury, which has a met- 
ropolitan population of 56,000 and lies 32 miles west 
of Ocean City, MD, 115 miles southeast of Baltimore 
and Washington, 125 miles south of Philadelphia and 
125 miles north of Norfolk, VA. 


Organization 


Responsibility for the administration of the Univer- 
sity is assigned to the president who is appointed by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Maryland 
System. 

The president is assisted in the administration of 
the University by the vice president of academic affairs 
and the vice president of administration. Appointments 
to these positions, to other administrative offices and 
to the faculty and staff of the University are made by 
the president. 

The academic courses and programs of the Uni- 
versity are offered in the Franklin P. Perdue School of 
Business, the School of Education and Professional 
Studies, the Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School 
of Liberal Arts, the School of Nursing and Health Sci- 
ences and the Richard A. Henson School of Science 
and Technology. Deans, department heads and indi- 
vidual faculty members are responsible to the vice pres- 
ident of academic affairs in all matters pertaining to 
instruction. Graduate programs are offered through the 
Division of Graduate Study. — 

The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business in- 
cludes the faculties of accounting, business administra- 
tion and economics. 

The School of Education and Professional Studies 
includes the faculties of education, leisure studies, mili- 
tary science, physical education and social work. 

The Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of 
Liberal Arts includes the faculties of art, communication 
arts, English, history, liberal studies, modern languages 
(French, German, Spanish), music, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, psychology, sociology and anthropology. 

The School of Nursing and Health Sciences in- 
cludes the faculties of medical technology, nursing and 
respiratory therapy. 

The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology includes the faculties of biology, chemistry, 
computer science, environmental health, geography 


and regional planning, mathematical sciences and 
physics. 








Facilities 

The Administrative Services Building, situated 
at the Route 13 entrance, houses the Administrative 
Services, Telecommunications, Work Experience and 
Public Safety offices. 


Blackwell Library, located near the center of the 
campus, houses 300,000 items in open stacks, includ- 
ing books, bound periodicals, government documents 
and a curriculum laboratory. The library subscribes to 
1,600 periodicals and has extensive non-book re- 
sources including cassettes, filmstrips, microforms and 
phono recordings. 


Caruthers Hall, situated near Route 13 to the 
right of the main entrance to the University, houses the 
Learning Center; department offices for leisure studies, 
social work and teacher education; classrooms; faculty 
offices; a 225-seat auditorium; and the Communica- 
tions Center, which includes the public radio station 
WSCL. 


The Computer Center is located on the first and 
second floors of Fulton Hall. The administrative com- 
puter system is a DigitalEquipment Corporation VAX 
Cluster. The academic computer system with on-line 
terminals and printers is available to students in both 
the Computer Center and Devilbiss Hall. IBM PCs are 
also available in Devilbiss Hall, and there are three 
labs in Blackwell Library containing Apple Ile, IBM PC 
and PC-compatible microcomputers. Available in the 
Computer Center is a Cal Comp 1041 plotter. Two 
small additional rooms containing microcomputers and 
terminals are reserved for faculty use. A Scantron Op- 
tical Mark Reader used to process examinations, evalu- 
ations and surveys is also available. 


Devilbiss Science Hall is located at the south 
end of the campus mall. In addition to 22 classrooms 
and 27 offices, it contains laboratories for biological 
sciences, chemistry, geography, physical science and 
physics. Special features in this building are a theatre- 
lecture hall seating 224 and a greenhouse. 


Fulton Hall, the newest academic facility on cam- 
pus, contains a black box theatre; a photography studio 
and darkrooms; ceramics, drawing, graphic design, 
painting and sculpture studios: the faculty offices for 
the Art, Communication Arts and Music departments: 
an electronic piano room; practice and listening rooms 
for music students and orchestra; and choral rehearsal 
rooms. Also located in Fulton Hall are the departments 
of Sociology and Political Science, the Computer 
Center, the dean’s office for the Charles R. and Martha 
N. Fulton School of Liberal Arts, general purpose class- 
rooms, a lecture hall and an art exhibition gallery. The 
University Art Gallery, located on the first floor, spon- 
sors a diverse program of seven-to-eight art exhibitions 
each academic year. 


Guerrieri University Center, located on Dog- 
wood Drive, includes a lounge, snack bar, bookstore, 
meeting rooms, campus post office, commuter and res- 
ident mailboxes, games room, service desk, Dean of 
Students Office, the Center for Personal and Profes- 
sional Development, an art gallery, student radio station 


WSUR and offices of student organizations and of 
minority affairs. 


The Health Center, located in the south end of 
Holloway Hall, includes a waiting room, four treatment 
rooms, a combined utility room/laboratory and two of- 
fices. 


Holloway Hall, the administrative office building 
of the University, contains most administrative and fac- 
ulty offices, some classrooms and the Franklin P. Per- 
due School of Business. Also in Holloway are a modern 
776-seat auditorium and the Social Room. 


The Honors House, situated adjacent to the cam- 
pus, has offices, classrooms and social gathering areas 
for students enrolled in the Honors Program. 


The Learning Center, located on the second floor 
of Caruthers Hall, provides a range of services for stu- 
dents in need of academic assistance. The center pro- 
vides diagnostic testing, individual and small-group 
tutoring, self-paced learning programs and formal 
courses in basic skill areas of reading, writing, 
mathematics and study techniques. The center is open 
daily for walk-in or referral visits. 


Maggs Physical Activities Center includes a 
large arena, swimming pool, wrestling room, dance 
studio, Nautilus room, weight room, classrooms, of- 
fices, large multipurpose gymnasium, indoor tennis 
center with three courts, three racquetball courts, var- 
sity and intramural locker rooms, training room, equip- 
ment room and reception area. 


The Maintenance Building houses the Central 
Stores and the motor pool. 


Outdoor Athletic Facilities include a multi-use 
stadium; varsity fields for baseball, field hockey, soccer 
and softball; practice fields; an all-weather 400-meter 
track; and 12 hard-surface tennis courts featuring plexi- 
pave surfaces with six lighted for night play. The 
baseball diamond features an Astroturf infield, the only 
one in the state. 


Potomac Hall houses classrooms and faculty of- 
fices. The Modern Languages Laboratory is also lo- 
cated in this building. 


Powell Dining Hall, located near the center of 
the campus, serves approximately 3,500 meals per 
day in its two diverse settings. 


Power Professional Building, located by the ath- 
letic fields on the east campus, houses laboratories for 
medical technology, nursing and respiratory therapy; 
offices for computer science, mathematics and military 
science; and the Research Center for Delmarva History 
and Culture. 


The President’s Home is situated on a wooded 
knoll on the southern edge of the campus. 


The Research Center for Delmarva History and 
Culture was formed by the merger of the Delmarva 
Historical Archives Center and the Folklore Archives 
at Salisbury State University. The center is dedicated 
to the preservation of the uniqueness of the history and 
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culture of the Delmarva Peninsula. It is available to 
students at Salisbury State University, other scholars 
and researchers, and to the community at large. Collec- 
tions include private papers, letters, diaries, business 
and land records, oral histories and folklife studies from 
and about the Delmarva Peninsula. The center is pres- 
ently located in the Power Professional Building and 
is open during the academic year and by appointment. 


Residence Halls: Residence facilities offer stu- 
dents a variety of living environments and lifestyle op- 
tions. Pocomoke and Wicomico halls house freshman 
men; Manokin and Nanticoke halls house freshman 
women. Coeducational facilities include Chesapeake, 
Chester, Choptank, St. Martin and Severn halls. Dog- 
wood Village, a modular housing complex, consists of 
14 separate buildings, each housing 10 students in 
single rooms. The halls are equipped with lounges of- 
fering television, conversational groupings and study 
areas. Laundry and vending facilities are also provided. 


Alumni Association 


The Alumni Association maintains ties with some 
13,000 alumni in all 50 states and several foreign coun- 
tries. Many of these alumni are vigorous supporters of 
the University through the association. 

The Alumni Association’s objectives are: to de- 
velop and foster an abiding loyalty for Salisbury State 
University, to promote a professional and ethical spirit 
which will characterize SSU’s alumni members, to en- 
courage participation in all activities that pertain to the 
betterment and growth of the University, and to unite 
Salisbury State graduates and undergraduates. 

The University Office of Alumni Relations serves 
as a liaison between the association, the University 
and alumni. 














Admission 


General Information 


The University invites applications from all who 
are interested in pursuing programs in 32 majors lead- 
ing to undergraduate degrees. Qualification for admis- 
sion is determined without regard to race, color, relig- 
ion, national origin or sex. Students who matriculate 
following acceptance assume responsibility for uphold- 
ing the standards and traditions of the University and 
adhering to its regulations. 

Applications for admission, catalogues and other 
information regarding the University may be obtained 
on request from the dean of admissions or from staff 
representatives at college night programs and indi- 
vidual high school and community college visits. 


Campus Visits 

The University encourages prospective students 
and their families to tour the campus and confer with 
the admissions staff. The Admissions Office provides 
regularly scheduled tours every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 1:30 p.m. except holidays when the Uni- 
versity is closed. Those who find the above times incon- 
venient are encouraged to call the Admissions Office 
for a specific appointment at (410) 543-6161. All tours 
originate from the undergraduate Admissions Office. 

In addition to weekday visits, there are several 
Saturday open houses held during each semester. For 
more information about the open house schedule, call 
or write the Admissions Office. 


Admissions Policy and Procedures 


Admission to Salisbury State University is granted 
to those applicants whose academic qualifications give 
promise of success in college. The evaluation of the 
applicant's chances for academic success is the re- 
sponsibility of the Admissions Office, which considers 
the applicant’s high school record, the verbal and math 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
recommendations of the high school principals or guid- 
ance counselors. 

The high school grade point average is based on 
grades earned in academic subjects in the freshman, 
sophomore, junior and senior years. 

Applicants are urged to take the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test no later than the last fall testing date. Scores 
from the test taken in the junior year are acceptable. 
The code number for Salisbury State University is 5403. 
Details concerning the administering of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test may be obtained from any high school 
guidance counselor. The American College Testing As- 
sessment (ACT) scores may also be submitted to en- 
hance a student’s application. 
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Students planning to enter college are encouraged 
to complete the college preparatory curriculum in high 
school. Within the college preparatory curriculum, a 
prospective student should have met the following 
minimum requirements for admission: four credits in 
English with at least one credit in composition, one 
credit in American literature and one credit in English 
literature; three credits in the social sciences; two cred- 
its in laboratory-based sciences; three credits in 
mathematics, at least two credits in Algebra | and II 
and one credit in geometry; and two years in a foreign 
language. Students lacking any of the above admis- 
sions specifications should contact the dean of admis- 
sions for an appointment. 

Normally, successful candidates for admission to 
Salisbury State University will have demonstrated 
strong college potential by earning at least above aver- 
age grades in a solid academic program along with 
scoring above the national average on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. 


When to Apply 


Applications will be accepted beginning Sep- 
tember 1 for the spring and fall semesters. Applications 
for admission must be accompanied by a $25 non-re- 
fundable application fee. The application deadline for 
the spring semester is January 15; for the fall semester 
itis March 1 for full consideration. However, the Univer- 
sity reserves the right to close admissions when the 
projected enrollment is met. Readmission deadlines 
are December 1 and July 1. 


When Notified 


Beginning December 15 the Admissions Office will 
respond to strong candidates, for the fall semester, 
who qualify for early decision. All students whose appli- 
cations are complete by February 20 will be notified of 
the admissions decision by March 15. 

Students applying for the spring semester will be 
notified of the decision on their application beginning 
September 15, on a rolling admissions plan, provided 
their files are complete. 

Students seeking on-campus housing for the fall 
semester will be guaranteed a room, provided they 
complete the admissions process by May 1. The pay- 
ment of the $200 acceptance fee completes the admis- 
sions process. Students paying the acceptance fee 
after May 1 will be housed on a space-available basis. 

Students seeking on-campus housing for the 
spring semester will be housed on a space-available 
basis. Each year there are a limited number of spaces 
open for the spring semester. 


Early Admission 

Students who have completed the junior year of 
high school may be considered for acceptance into the 
regular University program provided they present evi- 
dence of outstanding academic achievement, com- 
mendable scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, a 
positive recommendation from the high school and a 
certification of eligibility for a high school diploma under 
the early admission program. A personal interview with 
an admissions officer of the University is required. 


Admission by High School Equivalency Diploma 


Applicants who are not high school graduates may 
qualify for admission by earning satisfactory grades on 
the High School Equivalency Examinations adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Education and by 
receiving the high school equivalency diploma. The 
applicant should contact the local board of education 
to make arrangements to take the examinations. 
Scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) are 
required. The American College Testing Assessment 
(ACT) scores may also be submitted. 


Admission of International Students* 

Admission may be offered to international students 
who demonstrate appropriate academic ability, profi- 
ciency in the English language and the ability to finance 
all costs for their education. Applicants must have offi- 
cial documentation submitted to the Admissions Office 
certifying completion of at least the equivalent of an 
American academic high school diploma and the re- 
sults of their Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) exam. The University requires a minimum 
score of 550 on the TOEFL exam. International stu- 
dents must also complete our Summary of Education 
and Declaration of Finances forms and return them to 
the Admissions Office. Information about test dates 
and test centers for the TOEFL may be obtained by 
writing to: Test of English as a Foreign Language, P.O. 
Box 6151, Princeton, NJ 08541-6151, USA. Applicants 
who meet all requirements will be offered under- 
graduate admission. 


Immigrant Student Admissions* 

Any student applying for admission whose native 
language is other than English will be required to dem- 
onstrate an acceptable level of English proficiency in 
addition to meeting the basic requirements for admis- 
sion to the University. 


Maryland Admissions 


Requirements 

1. The Maryland Higher Education Commission 
set as a minimum admission standard for all 
full-time and part-time entering freshmen who 
have graduated from high school within five 
years of admission a high school average of C 
(2.0) or better. Each institution, however, is en- 
couraged to adopt standards above the 
minimum level. 


Admission 


2. Each institution will develop predictive meas- 
ures of probable academic success and identify 
any additional admissions criteria. 

3. Students who have earned fewer than 25 
credit hours and desire to transfer to state uni- 
versities and colleges will be admitted under 
the conditions set down in accordance with the 
Maryland Student Transfer Policies, which re- 
quire equal treatment of native and transfer stu- 
dents. | 

4. In order to attain junior status (60 credit 
hours), a student must have earned a grade 
point average of C (2.0) or better. 

a. In order to ensure equal treatment of the 
native and transfer student, a transfer stu- 
dent who has earned 60 or more credits 
at prior institutions must have attained a 
C (2.0) cumulative average to be accepted 
at any state university/college. 

5. Admission to some designated programs 
may require higher standards or be limited by 
the opportunities available to complete a clinical 
or other requirement of the major program. 

a. The institutional standards shall be ap- 
proved by the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission and shall be reviewed by the 
commission on an annual basis. 

b. Such standards shall be published in 
the institution’s catalogue. 


Placement Testing Requirements 


All entering freshmen (and transfer students with 
less than 25 credits) may be subject to state-mandated 
placement testing in reading, writing and mathematics, 
after being admitted to the University. Requirements 
for taking these tests are determined by the individual 
student's SAT or ACT scores. The testing is adminis- 
tered as part of the new student advising and registra- 
tion program. 7 

All students earning below the predetermined 
standard on these examinations will be required to par- 
ticipate in remedial programs designed to eliminate de- 
ficiencies in basic skills. 

These students will be administered posttests to 
determine if they have reached the established stan- 
dard. 

Students who fail to meet the standard within two 
semesters and a summer session will not be retained 
at the institution. 

Students who exhibit a weakness in the basic skills 
area but are not in need of full remedial programs can 
participate in a prescribed program to address their 
weakness. 

Students who earn above a predetermined score 
at the upper end of the scale (for example, the 95th 
percentile) will be encouraged and enabled to under- 
take a program commensurate with their measured _ 
abilities. 


*All international students who attend Salisbury State University will be given an English Placement Examination upon <n arrival on rape tl 
student who does not demonstrate adequate proficiency in English will either be required to enroll in the compensatory English program or 


from the University. 
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Admission of Transfer Students 

Transfer students should request application 
forms for admission from the dean of admissions. To 
be considered for admission as a transfer student, a 
Student must have earned at least 25 semester hours 
of college-level credit at an accredited community col- 
lege or four-year college or university and have a 
minimum 2.0 average on a four-point scale. If the stu- 
dent has attended two or more institutions, the overall 
2.0 will be computed on grades received in courses 
earned at all institutions attended unless the student 
presents an Associate of Arts. The University’s admis- 
sion policy for entering freshmen, however, will apply 
to transfer students who have attempted fewer than 25 
semester hours of credit at another institution. 

Those students who have been awarded the As- 
sociate of Arts or who have successfully completed 60 
hours of credit with an overall 2.0 average, in either 
case in college or university parallel courses, will be 
admitted. 

To be eligible for the baccalaureate degree from 

Salisbury State University, transfer students must earn 
at least the final 30 semester hours of credit from this 
institution. Credits earned in or transferred from a Mary- 
land community college will normally be limited to ap- 
proximately half the baccalaureate degree program re- 
quirements, but in no case more than 64 credits. 
____ Transfer students from accredited colleges enrolled 
in transfer programs will receive credit for the work that 
they have completed, with few exceptions. College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) credit will be 
evaluated based on individual scores. Evaluations of 
Students’ previous coursework will be forwarded to 
them within three weeks of their admission. After being 
admitted to the University, students will have an oppor- 
tunity to make an appointment with a counselor in the 
Admissions Office to review the evaluation of transfer 
credit and to discuss selection of courses. 

For more information regarding transferability of 
courses from community colleges, refer to the subsec- 
tion of the Board of Regents Academic Policies and 
Procedures titled “Transfer of Credit from Other Institu- 
tions” and to the “Transfer Policies of the Maryland 
Higher Education Commission.” 


Maryland Higher 
Education Commission 
Student Transfer Policies 


All transfer students are encouraged to read and 
become familiar with the policies of the Maryland Higher 
Education Commission regarding transferring credits. 

These student transfer policies are currently in 
effect for Salisbury State University. 


Authorization 


These Student Transfer Policies, as adopted by 
the Maryland Higher Education Commission, will super- 
sede the transfer policies in effect since 1972, as mod- 
ified and adopted in 1979. These policies shall be effec- 
tive and applicable to students first enrolling in Mary- 


land public postsecondary educational institutions in 
fall 1990, and thereafter. 
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Applicability of Policies 

These transfer policies and procedures apply to 
admission, credit transfer, program articulation and re- 
lated matters for undergraduate students who wish to 
transfer between Maryland public colleges and univer- 
sities. The Maryland Higher Education Commission 
also recommends them to Maryland independent in- 
stitutions. 


Rationale 

A major premise of the Maryland public higher 
education system is that a student should be able to 
progress from one segment of higher education to 
another without loss of time or unnecessary duplication 
of effort. The Maryland Higher Education Commission’s 
objective is to ensure that a student who intends to 
complete a baccalaureate degree and who begins his 
or her work at a community college, is able to move 
toward the completion of the degree by transferring to 
a baccalaureate degree-granting institution without loss 
of credit or unnecessary duplication of course content. 
At the same time, the commission recognizes that some 
Students change their educational objectives as they 
progress in their studies, indeed, sometimes because 
their studies expose them to new ideas and pos- 
sibilities. These students should also be able to com- 
plete their general education courses and have them 
transfer without loss of credit. 

One means of accomplishing this objective is 
through the development of recommended transfer 
programs between two-year and four-year institutions. 
A recommended transfer program, developed by care- 
ful planning and agreement between specific two-year 
and four-year institutions, is that recommended se- 
quence of courses which a student takes at a community 
college which will constitute the first two years of a 
baccalaureate degree program at a Maryland public 
institution of higher education. 

The Maryland Higher Education Commission rec- 
ognizes that students select institutions of higher edu- 
cation for a variety of reasons. These policies also 
recognize that each Maryland public college or univer- 
sity has a separate and distinct mission, and that each 
has the responsibility to establish and maintain stan- 
dards of expectations for courses, programs, certifi- 
cates and degrees consistent with that mission. 
Nevertheless, effective and efficient transfer of credits 
between and among these institutions must occur 
within the larger context of the statewide structure of 
baccalaureate and community college education. 
ga ee and harmonious articulation depends 

— firm agreement that the needs of the student 
should be a primary concern in developing ar- 
ticulation procedures, while maintaining the in- 
tegrity of educational programs; 

— the establishment of clear and equitable 
policies to assure optimum accessibility for 
transfer students with minimal loss of credits 
and minimal duplication of course content; 

— mechanisms for evaluating and resolving dif- 
ficulties students may encounter in moving from 
one school to another: 


— free and continuous communications among 
institutions; 


— mutual respect for institutions and their mis- 
sions; 


— adaptability, within a context of understanding 
that changes affect not only the institution mak- 
ing changes but also the students and institu- 
tions impacted by the changes; 

— free exchange of data among institutions; and 

— timely exchange of information relative to stu- 
dents’ progress. 

The intended principal benefactor is the student, 
whose uninterrupted progress toward a degree—based 
on successful academic performance—is best served 
by the open exchange of current information about 
programs, and is best protected by a clear transfer 
policy pertaining to the public segments of higher edu- 
cation in Maryland. 

The State’s interests are similarly served through 
such a policy, which results in the optima! use of its 
higher education resources by reducing the costly dup- 
lication that results in the needless waste of the valu- 
able time and effort of Maryland students, faculty and 
administration. 

Institutional interests and missions are also pro- 
tected by this systematic approach, which permits them 
to incorporate into their academic planning more accu- 
rate projections about the programmatic backgrounds 
of transferring students. , 

In more specific ways this document's purpose is 
to: 

— define broad areas of agreement among the 
public two-year and four-year institutions of 
higher education pertaining to facilitating the 
transfer of students within these segments; 

— provide a mechanism for continuous evaluation 
of programs, policies, procedures and relation- 
ships affecting transfer of students; 

— provide such revisions as are needed to pro- 
mote the academic success and general well- 
being of the transfer student; and 

— provide a system of appeals beginning on the 
campus level to resolve difficulties that students 
experience in transfer. 

While policies and procedures can be established 
which facilitate the transfer of students, it is the respon- 
sibility of the student, as the principal in the process, 
to know and follow the procedures defined. 


|. POLICIES 
The fair and equal treatment of “native” and “transfer” 
students is the fundamental principle of these policies. 
A. Admission of Transfer Students 
1. Associate of Arts Degree Holders (or those 
with 60 or more credit hours): 

a. Students who have completed the As- 
sociate of Arts degree or students who 
have completed 60 semester hours of 
credit with a cumulative grade point aver- 
age (GPA) of 2.0 or higher on a scale of 
4.0, in either case in college and univer- 
sity parallel courses, shall not be denied 
direct transfer to an institution. (Only the 
last grade received in a course repeated 
by the student shall be used in computing 
a cumulative grade point average.) If the 
number of students seeking admission 
exceeds the number that can be accom- 
modated in a particular professional or 
specialized program, or if certain cir- 
cumstances exist which limit the size of 


Admission 


an upper-division program or the total 
enrollment, admission decisions will be 
based on criteria developed and pub- 
lished by the receiving institution, provid- 
ing fair and equal treatment for native 
and transfer students. 

b. Courses taken at a Maryland community 
college as part of a recommended trans- 
fer program oriented toward a_ bac- 
calaureate degree shall be applicable to 
related programs at a Maryland public 
institution granting the baccalaureate de- 
gree. 

c. The Associate of Arts degree (or those 
with 60 or more credit hours) shall meet 
the lower-level general education re- 
quirements at the receiving institution. In 
cases where the general education re- 
quirements in the receiving institution ex- 
ceed those of the sending institution, the 
transfer student will be required to take 
no more than the same number of lower- 
division general education credits than 
those required of the native student. 

d. The determination of the major program 
requirements for a baccalaureate de- 
gree, including courses in the major 
taken in the lower division, shall be the 
responsibility of the faculty of the institu- 
tion awarding the degree. The receiving 
institution may set major requirements 
which may fulfill general education re- 
quirements simultaneously. However, in 
developing its lower-division course 
work, the degree-granting institution 
would be expected systematically to ex- 
change information with the community 
college to assure the transferability of 
credits into that program. 

2. Transfer without an Associate of Arts De- 
gree (or fewer than 60 credit hours): 

a. Students from Maryland community col- 
leges who were admissible to the four- 
year institution as high school seniors, 
and who have attained a cumulative 2.0 
average in college/university parallel 
courses, shall be eligible for transfer to 
the institution regardless of the number 
of credits. 

b. Students who were not admissible as 
high school seniors, but who have 
earned sufficient credits to be classified 
by the receiving institution as sopho- 
mores, must meet the stated admission 
criteria of the receiving institution. Such 
requirements for admission may vary by 
program, according to criteria developed 
and published by the receiving institu- 
tion. Such admission criteria shall pro- 
vide for equal access for native and 
transfer students. 

c. If the student has attended more than 
one institution, the cumulative grade 
point average for admission purposes 
will be computed on grades received in 
courses at all institutions attended. 
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d. Transferable courses defined as meeting 
the general education requirements at 
the sending institution shall be applicable 
to the general education requirements of 
the receiving institution. 


B. Credit Transferability 


1. 


Traditional Credit: 

a. Credit earned at any public institution in 
Maryland shall be transferable to any 
other public institution provided: 

— the credit is from a college or univer- 
sity parallel course or program; 

— the grades in the block of courses 
transferred average 2.0 or higher; and 

— the acceptance of the credit is consis- 
tent with the policies of the receiving 
institution governing students follow- 
ing the same program. (For example, 
if a “native” student’s “D” grade in a 
specific course is acceptable in a 
program, then a grade of “D” earned 
by a transfer student in the same 
course is also acceptable in the same 





course in sequence in the academic 
area. 

d. The baccalaureate degree-granting in- 
Stitution shall use validation procedures 
when a transferring student successfully 
completes a course at the lower-division 
level which the degree-granting institu- 
tion offers at the upper-division level, and 
once validated, the credits earned for the 
course shall be substituted for the upper- 
division course. 


. Program Articulation: 


Recommended transfer programs will be 
developed through consultation between 
the sending and receiving institutions. As 
such, each recommended transfer program 
represents an agreement between the two 
institutions that allows students aspiring to 
the baccalaureate degree to plan their pro- 
rams. These programs will constitute 
freshman/sophomore level coursework to 
be taken at the community college in fulfill- 


at the completion of the students’ first 
semester of enrollment at the receiving in- 
stitution. Students shall be informed as to 
which courses are acceptable for transfer 
credit and which of those are applicable to 
the student’s intended program of study. 


. Transfer students shall be given the option 


of satisfying institutional graduation require- 
ments which were in effect at the receiving 
institution at the time they enrolled as 
freshmen at the sending institution. In the 
case of major requirements, the transfer stu- 
dent has the option of satisfying the major 
requirements in effect at the time the student 
was identifiable as pursuing the recom- 
mended transfer program at the sending in- 
stitution. These conditions are applicable to 
the student who has been continuously en- 
rolled at the community college by complet- 
ing a minimum of 12 hours within the calen- 
dar year. 
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tion to which he or she has transferred. if a 
difference remains unresolved after using 
the appropriate appeal procedures of the 
receiving institution, the student shall pre- 
sent his or her evaluation of the situation to 
the institution from which the student has 
transferred. Representatives from the two 
institutions shall then have the opportunity 
to resolve the differences. 


. The sending institution shall have the right 


to present any unresolved case to the Advis- 
ory Articulation and Transfer Committee 
(see Periodic Review section 3 below) 
through a written appeal. A hearing may be 
requested by either party. The committee 
shall receive relevant documentation, opin- 
ions and interpretations in writing from the 
sending and receiving institutions and from 
the student. The committee will hold hear- 
ings if required and make a recommenda- 
tion as to the merits of the appeal. The sec- 
retary will forward the recommendation to 











ment of the receiving institution's lower-divi- 
sion coursework requirement. 


ll. POLICIES TO PROMOTE THE ACADEMIC 


| 
| 
Ill. MAINTAINING PROGRAMMATIC CURRENCY, the appropriate segment head for disposi- 
STUDENT APPEALS AND PERIODIC REVIEW tion. 
A. Programmatic Currency: | 
1. Receiving institutions shall provide to the 


program.) 
b. Credit earned in or transferred from a 
community college normally shall be lim- 


oa 


about the awarding of transfer credits within 


2. 


ited to half the baccalaureate : degree 
program requirement, but in no case 
more than 70 credits, and to the first two 
years of the undergraduate educational 
experience. 

Nontraditional Credit: 

a. The assignment of credit for AP, CLEP 
or other nationally recognized, standard- 
ized examination scores presented by 
transfer students will be determined ac- 


SUCCESS AND GENERAL WELL-BEING OF 
TRANSFER STUDENTS 


A. By the Sending Institutions: 


1. 


Students who enroll at Maryland community 
colleges shall be encouraged to complete 
the Associate of Arts degree or to complete 
60 hours in a recommended transfer pro- 
gram which includes both general education 
courses and courses applicable toward the 
program at the receiving institution. 


community college current and accurate in- 
formation on recommended transfer pro- 
grams and the transferability status of 
courses. Community college students shall 
have access to this information. 


. Recommended transfer programs will be 


developed with each community college 
whenever new baccalaureate programs are 
approved by the degree-granting institution. 


one calendar year of transferable credit 
notification from the receiving institution. 

It shall be the responsibility of both the send- 
ing and receiving institutions to make certain 
that any student who is considering any ap- 
peal be provided a copy of the appeal pro- 
cedure and be advised and counseled on 
the appeal process. 


C. Periodic Review: 
2 


The progress of students who transfer from 


A student must initiate his or her complaint | 


: 
} 

. When considering curricular changes, in- : ; ijnatititions within the . i), 
cording to the same regulations that 2. Community college students are encour- stitutions shall notify each other of the pro- Bee. chante ett ke ely by the re- F : 
apply to native students in the receiving aged to choose as early as possible the posed changes that might affect transfer stu- ceiving institution to each community col- va 
institution. Such assignment must be institution and program into which they ex- dents. An appropriate mechanism shall be lege and to the secretary of the Maryland Wh! 
consistent with the state minimum re- pect to transfer. created to ensure that both two-year and 2 a of Higher Education. The corn: iH 
quirements. 3. Sending institutions shall provide to com- four-year public colleges provide input or ratgeive wil ahiarie Wee romiisasith tien Giate Ih nt 

b. Transfer of credit from the following munity college students information about comments to the institution proposing the Board for Community Colleges. Such infor- : ii 
areas shall be consistent with the state the specific transferability of courses at four- change. Sufficient lead time shall be pro- tion shall include longitudinal reports on Hy 
minimum standards and shall be year colleges. vided to affect the change with minimum 9 shincoariant adetuiiie aueiocs of enioad i \ 
evaluated by the receiving institution on 4. Information about transfer students who are disruption. bette: sei ce Sabah | | 

-by- is: repeat equivalen ; UW 

sere sf raked Career pro- erie spuie Ns atl to Ke aking inated orale at the community rates, by major subject areas. ant ; | 1 

grams; institution. : college. rosie! itl An oles ohkCnawpaa hit 
— Course credit awarded through articu- 5. The sending institution should promptly sup- B. Appeal Process: - dents sha } 


lation agreements with other seg- 
ments or agencies; 
— Credit awarded for clinical practice or 





ply the receiving institution with all the re- 


| 
1. A campus-based system of appeals which 2. Each public institution of higher education | 
quired documents provided the student has 


will not exceed three levels shall be im- shall designate a transfer coordinator, who 


cooperative education experiences; 


| : ! ay 
ae B. By the Receiving Institutions: college’s catalogue and student handbook. Bun 90d a ic tian wore i 
— credit awarded for life and work ex- 1. Admission requirements and Curriculum . Ifa student believes he or she has not been Pp | 
periences. 


The basis for the awarding of the credit 


shall be indicated on the student’s trans- 
Cript. 


met all requirements of the sending institu- 
tion for transfer. 


prerequisites shall be stated explicitly in in- 
Stitutional publications. 


. Transfer students from newly established 


plemented at each institution. The proce- 
dures for appeal shall be published in the 


treated fairly in the application of these 
policies, the student may contact the receiv- 
ing institution’s transfer coordinator (see 


serves as a resource person to transfer stu- 
dents at either the sending or receiving cam- 


outlined in this plan. The transfer coor- 
dinator shall also assist in interpreting trans- 
fer policies to the individual student and to 
the institution. 


transfer students, including graduation 





public colleges which are functioning with 
the approval of the Maryland Higher Educa- 
tion Commission shall be admitted on the 


same basis as applicants from regionally 
accredited colleges. 


iodic Review section 2 below) who will ) ) “ 
trina information on academic appeals 3: The Maryland Higher na NCAR oe I 
policies and procedures at that institution, sion shall establish a permanen ia er i 
as described in catalogs and other official Advisory Committee that meets regularly to ie 

icati review transfer issues and recommend pol- . 
scarves icy changes as needed. The Committee | 
shall also arbitrate disagreements as neces- i 
sary and receive written appeals as de- 


c. The baccalaureate degree-granting in- 
Stitution shall inform transfer students of 
the procedures through which course- 
work for which there is no clear equiva- 
lency can be validated, such as ACE rec- 3 
ommendations, portfolio assessment, cred- 
it through challenge examinations and 
Satisfactory completion of the next 


. The receiving institution shall evaluate the 3. Initially, differences of interpretation regard- 
transcripts of degree-seeking transfer stu- 


dents as expeditiously as possible, and shall 
notify students of the results no later than 


| 
16 | i 
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ing the award of transfer credit shall be te- 
solved between the student and the institu- 
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scribed in the “student appeals” section 
above. 


4. The Transfer Advisory Committee shall re- 


Ill. DEFINITIONS . 
; thas attained in-state status es- oses of this | 
view these transfer policies at least every For purposes of this policy, a permanent resi- psc lla pudilhgie residence outside the ‘ La aah ag aba sn Patihingh a is one 
five years and recommend changes as dence is a person's permanent place of abode state of Maryland, the in-state status is lost. In re a claimed as a dependent for tax pur- | 
saitsiutonst enh pa peaselint ap hake pith ae apaah each instance, the student will then be assessed 
IV. DEFINITIONS 


A. Native Student - A student whose initial college 

enrollment was at a given institution of higher 
education and who has not transferred to 
another institution of higher education since 
that initial enrollment. 


B. Parallel Programs - The program of study (or 
courses) at one institution of higher education 
which has comparable objectives as those at 
another higher education institution, e.g. a 
transfer program in"psychology in a community 
college is definable as a parallel program to a 
baccalaureate psychology program at a four- 
year institution of higher education. 

C. Receiving Institution - The institution of higher 
education at which a transfer student currently 
desires to enroll. 

D. Recommended Transfer Program - A planned 
Program of courses, including both general 
education and courses in the major, taken at 
the community college which is applicable to a 
baccalaureate program at a receiving institu- 
tion; ordinarily the first two years of the bac- 

Calaureate degree. 
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nancially dependent, as hereinafter defined, 
shall have their residency classification deter- 
mined on the basis of permanent residence. 


mission, tuition and charge differential pur- 
poses only if the student (if financially independ- 
ent) or the student's parent, guardian or spouse 
(in the case of a financially dependent student): 


1. owns or rents and occupies living quarters 
in Maryland. There must exist a genuine 
deed or lease in the individual’s name re- 
flecting payments/rents and terms typical of 
those in the community at the time executed. 
Students who do not have a lease of this 
type may submit an affidavit reflecting pay- 
ments/rents and terms as well as the name 
and address of the person to whom pay- 
ments are made as a consideration for 
meeting this condition. As an alternative to 
Ownership or rental of living quarters in 
Maryland, a student may share living quar- 
ters in Maryland which are owned or rented 
and occupied by a parent, legal guardian or 
spouse; 
maintains within Maryland Substantially all 
personal property; 


student establishes a permanent residence out- 
side the state of Maryland. If the parent, guard- 
ian or spouse through whom a financially de- 


out-of-state tuition and charges beginning the 
next semester or session. 


_ In addition, the following categories of students 


shall have in-state status: 

1. a full-time or part-time (at least 50 percent 
time) permanent employee of the University 
of Maryland System; 


2. the spouse or dependent child of a full-time 


or part-time (at least 50 percent time) per- 
manent employee of the University of Mary- 
land System; 


3. a full-time active member of the Armed 


Forces of the United States whose home of 
residency is Maryland or one who resides 
or is stationed in Maryland, or the spouse 
or a financially dependent child of such a 
person; and 


4. a graduate assistant. 


Students not entitled to in-state status under 


the preceding paragraphs shall be assigned 


out-of-state status for admission, tuition and 
charge differential purposes. 
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A). These procedures shall be filed with the 
office of the chancellor. 


poses, or who receives more than one-half of 
his or her support from a parent, legal guardian 
Or spouse during the 12-month period im- 
mediately prior to the last published date for 
registration for the semester or session. lf a 
student receives more than one-half of his or 
her support in the aggregate from a parent and/ 
or legal guardian and/or spouse, the student 
shall be considered financially dependent on 
the person providing the greater amount of sup- 
port. 


. Financially Independent: A financially indepen- 


dent student is one who: declares to be finan- 
cially independent as defined herein; does not 
appear as a dependent on the federal or state 
income tax returns of any other person; re- 
ceives less than one-half of his or her support 
from another person; and demonstrates that he 
or she provides, through self-support, one-half 
or more of his or her total expenses. 


. Parent: A parent may be a natural parent or, if 


established by a court order recognized under 
the law or the state of Maryland, an adoptive 
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within fifteen (15) days of any change of cir- 
cumstances which may alter in-state status. 
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Policy on Student Residency 
Classification for Admission, 
Tuition and Charge 


Differential Purposes 
I. POLICY 
It is the policy of the Board of Regents of the University 
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Division of Graduate Study 


Salisbury State University is approved for 
graduate instruction by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Schools and the Maryland Higher Edu- 
cation Commission. The University offers graduate 
programs leading to the Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, the Master of Education, the Master of Arts in 
English, in history and in psychology and the Master 
of Science with a major in nursing. Graduate study is 
also available for teachers seeking to meet require- 
ments for basic and advanced certification and for post- 
baccalaureate students seeking graduate credit in both 
academic and professional areas. 

During the fail and spring semesters, the majority 
of graduate Students enroll for courses conducted in 
the evening program of the University. Designed essen- 
tially for part-time students, this program consists 
mainly of courses meeting once weekly throughout the 


semester in either late afternoon or evening sessions 
of approximately three hours each. A limited number 
of courses, open both to graduate students and ad- 
vanced undergraduates, is also available in the regular 
daytime program. In addition, graduate study is availa- 
ble during the University’s summer session and the 
winter term. Dormitory accommodations are available 
to graduate students only in the summer session and 
the winter term. 

Requirements for admission to graduate study in- 
clude a completed Application to Graduate Study form 
the application fee, two completed recommendation 
forms, appropriate Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) test scores and official transcripts from all under- 
graduate institutions. 

The Graduate Catalogue is available upon r 
to the Office of Graduate and Continuing Paiccion 


Continuing Education 


The Office of Graduate and Continuing Education 
serves as a liaison between the community and the 
University to make available both traditional and non- 
traditional educational opportunities of the highest qual- 
ity. This office coordinates the University’s offerings of 
flexicle educational programs through evening 
courses, extension courses, non-credit courses, winter 
terms, summer sessions, television and newspaper 
courses, workshops/conferences, short courses, insti- 
tutes, undergraduate and graduate courses and other 
types of educational/experimental experiences, both 
on campus and off campus. 


Goals 

The general goals of continuing education at Salis- 

bury State University are: 

1. to identify community educational needs and 
interests for use in new and ongoing program 
development; 

2. to contribute to the advancement of essential 
skills, training, knowledge and_ information 
through the Professional Development Institute; 

3. to provide educational experiences that will 
allow for intelligent action in relation to social, 
economic and political issues; 

4. to provide opportunities to continually update 
and/or upgrade professional skills; 

5. to provide a variety of activities relating to 
personal and cultural development; and 

6. to provide increased educational opportunities 
at suitable locations and hours convenient to 
those who may participate. 


Professional Development Institute 


Over and above the traditional programs/courses, 
the University has the capability of designing “contract 
courses” through the Professional Development Insti- 
tute, which could be of a short-term or long-term dura- 
tion to meet the special needs of people in the public 
as well as the private sector. For example, the Univer- 
sity plans to enrich and expand its service to the com- 
munity by offering additional non-credit short courses 
in management which are designed to improve and 
expand the specific skills required to effectively direct 
the activities of business, government, commercial and 
industrial organizations. These programs of education 
for managers have a distinct “how to” orientation which 
serves as an effective connection between manage- 
ment theory and management practice. With this 
thought in mind, should a particular firm need some 
special attention given to a particular course of study, 
the University would be pleased to discuss and explore 
this possibility with individuals and groups. 


Continuing Education Units (CEU) 


Salisbury State University has adopted the Con- 
tinuing Education Unit (CEU) for selected offerings in 
the Non-credit Continuing Education Program. The 
CEU is a nationally accepted method of recognizing, 
identifying, measuring and rewarding participation in 
non-credit certificate programs and special courses of 
varying lengths that are not part of the regular under- 
graduate or graduate degree programs. The Continuing 
Education Unit is defined as “10 contact hours of par- 
ticipation in an organized continuing education experi- 
ence under responsible, sponsoring, capable direction 
and qualified instruction.” Both professional and per- 
sonal growth may be assessed in this manner. Courses 
for which CEU credit will be awarded will be designated 
as follows: (CEU). 


Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) 


This program is entirely conceived and adminis- 
tered by its student body of older Americans. Its operat- 
ing principles of self-determination and peer-teaching 
represent a sharp break from current practices in the 
development of programs for older citizens. The IRP 
promotes learning at a more leisurely pace, providing 
peer-teachers for encouragement and direction. 

The IRP is designed to enrich all participants over 
50 or a retired person of any age. One can learn at 
one’s own pace from peers, studying what there was 
no time for before retirement. 

New courses, open forums, concerts, field trips 
and special programs are planned. 

Retired persons who are interested in this new 
concept should contact the University’s Office of 
Graduate and Continuing Education. 


Registration of Auditors and 
“Special Students” 


Those who have not earned a degree who wish 
to enroll for a limited number of undergraduate courses 
in the non-degree program during the academic year 
must register through the Registrar's Office. 


Registration Procedures and Deadlines 


Those desiring to register in the non-degree pro- 
gram should contact the Office of Graduate and Con- 
tinuing Education for information concerning registra- 
tion procedures and deadlines for registration. The Of- 
fice of Graduate and Continuing Education publishes 
bulletins for the following programs: fall and spring 
semesters—evening division, winter terms, summer 
sessions, extension courses, television courses and 
non-credit programs. 




















University Expenses 


NOTE: Tuition and fees are for the 1992-93 academ- 
ic year. They may be changed and new ones may be 
established at any time by action of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland System. 


Full-Time 1st 2nd Total 
Undergraduates Semester Semester 

Tuition 

Maryland Residents $ 908 $ 908 $1,816 
Out-of-State Residents 2,068 2,068 4,136 
Mandatory Fees 

Academic Services $ 10 $ 10 $ 20 
Athletic 90 90 180 
Facilities 170 170 340 
Guerrieri University Center 

Operating 83 83 166 

Health Center 50 50 100 
Intramural 15 15 30 
Registration 26 26 52 
Student Activities 25 25 50 
Total Fees $ 469 $ 469 $ 938 
Total Tuition and Fees 

Maryland Residents $1,377 $1,377 $2,754 
Out-of-State Residents $2,537 $2,537 $5,074 
Room Charges 

Chesapeake $1,150 $1,150 $2,300 
Chester 1,150 1,150 2,300 
Choptank 1,150 1,150 2,300 
Dogwood Village 1,200 1,200 2,400 
Manokin 1,100 1,100 2,200 
Nanticoke 1,150 1,150 2,300 
Pocomoke 1,150 1,150 2,300 
St. Martin 1,150 1,150 2,300 
Severn 1,150 1,150 2,300 
Wicomico 1,100 1,100 2,200 
Board Charges 

Seven-day, 19-Meal Plan $ 995 $ 995 $1,990 
Five-day, 15-Meal Plan 955 955 1,910 
Ten-Meal Plan (not 775 775 1,550 


available to dormitory residents) 


Total Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 
(Based on $2,300 Room Rate and $1,990 Board Rate) 


Maryland Residents $3,522 $3,522 $7,044 
Out-of-State Residents $4,682 $4,682 $9,364 
Other Expenses Per Per One-Time 
Incidence Year 

Applied Music Fee $150/credit 
Art Materials 

Replacement Fee 20 
Graduate Application Fee $25 
Late Payment Fee 25 
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Other Expenses Per Per One-Time 
Incidence Year 

Late Registration Fee $25 

Lost ID Card Fee 10 

Medical Technology Fee $40 

Nursing Liability Insurance 8 

Physical Examination Fee 30 

Readmission Fee 25 

Returned Check Fee 25 

Scuba Equipment Fee 100 

Student Teaching Fee 150 

Undergrad Application Fee 25 

Vehicle Registration Fee $10 


Tuition and Fees 


Tuition: Undergraduate students who are Mary- 
land residents pay tuition and fees of $2,754 for the 
academic year. Tuition and fees for out-of-state under- 
graduate students are $5,074 for the academic year. 
Residency determination is made by the Admissions 
Office upon application for admission. Information con- 
cerning residency classification can be found on page 
18 of this catalogue. 

Tuition for part-time students is charged at the 
rate of $72 per semester hour for undergraduate credit 
and $99 per semester hour for graduate credit for all 
Maryland residents. Out-of-state residents are charged 
at the rate of $84 per semester hour for undergraduate 
credit and $110 per semester hour for graduate credit. 
Undergraduate and graduate students in these 
categories also pay the regular registration fee of $26 
per semester, a $10 parking fee (per year),a facilities 
fee of $3 per credit hour and an academic services fee 
of $10 per semester. In addition, out-of-state residents 
pay an out-of-state fee of $15 per semester. 

For tuition and fee purposes, a full-time under- 
graduate student is a student taking 12 or more credit 
hours each semester. Any student (regardless of clas- 
sification or designation) taking 12 or more credit hours 
a semester is required to pay the full-time fees listed. 
A part-time student is a student taking 11 or fewer 
credit hours per semester for undergraduate or 
graduate credit. Any student (regardless of classifica- 
tion or designation) taking 11 or fewer credit hours a 
semester Is required to pay the part-time tuition and 
fees itemized above. 

Students taking courses for audit or pass/fail or 
courses without credit designation will receive assigned 
equivalency credit hours for tuition and fee purposes. 


Room and Board: Students residing in the University 
residence halls pay a total room and board fee for the 
academic year as follows: Chesapeake, Chester, 
Choptank, Nanticoke, Pocomoke, St. Martin and 





Severn halls—$4,290; Manokin and Wicomico halls— 
$4,190; Dogwood Village—$4,390. Students living on 
Campus must subscribe to a board plan (except resi- 
dents of Chesapeake Hall). Students living off campus 
may obtain meals at the University dining hall through 
cash payment for each meal. Off-campus residents 
may also elect to subscribe to the five-day (weekdays) 
15-meal plan at a cost of $1,910 per year, the seven- 
day 19-meal plan at a cost of $1,990 per year or the 
10-meal plan at a cost of $1,550 per year. On-campus 
residents must subscribe to the five-day 15-meal plan 
or the seven-day 19-meal plan. The 10-meal plan is 
not available to on-campus residents. 

Those who have made residence hall reservations 
must claim their rooms no later than 5 p.m. on the day 
preceding the first day of classes. Students arriving 
after this date and wishing to hold their room reserva- 
tions may do so by notifying the Housing Office no later 
than 5 p.m. on the day preceding the first day of classes. 


Academic Services Fee: A fee of $10 per regis- 
tration (this includes all terms of the academic year) is 
paid by all students to meet expenses incurred in the 
printing of diplomas, the purchase of caps and gowns 
for the graduation ceremonies and the processing of 
transcripts. 


Athletic Fee: Full-time students pay an athletic 
fee of $180 per academic year. Funds from this fee 
are assigned to the Department of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Athletics and are used in implementing 
a well-rounded athletic program at the University. Ath- 
letic fees contribute toward meeting expenses incurred 
in the purchase of consumable supplies for varsity 
sports, the transportation of athletic teams, payment 
for athletic officials and numerous other services. 


Books and Supplies: Books and classroom 
supplies may be purchased at the University bookstore, 
the Book Rack, maintained for the convenience of stu- 
dents. Expenses will vary with the cost of books and 
other materials required for particular courses. 


Facilities Fee: A fee of $340 per academic year 
is paid by all full-time students. A fee of $3 per credit 
hour per semester is paid by all part-time students. 
This fee is used to pay for construction costs (both 
principal and interest) for major renovation and/or con- 
struction projects not funded by the state of Maryland. 


Guerrieri University Center Fee: A fee of $166 
per academic year is paid by all full-time students. The 
fee is utilized by the University to fund the Guerrieri 
Center programs and operations. 


Health Center Fee: A fee of $100 per academic 
year is paid by all full-time students. Funds from this 
fee are assigned to the Health Center to cover the cost 
of providing health services to students. This includes 
consultations with health care professionals and pre- 
ventive medicine. 


Intramural Fee: Full-time students pay an in- 
tramural fee of $30 per academic year. Funds from this 
fee are assigned to the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Athletics and are used in imple- 
menting a well-rounded intramural program at the Uni- 
versity. 


University Expenses 


Motor Vehicle Registration: Students who oper- 
ate vehicles on the University campus must register 
these vehicles with the Office of Public Safety, located 
in the Administrative Services Building, at the time of 
course registration and must be prepared to pay the 
$10 per year parking fee. Parking decals are non- 
transferable. Freshman resident students are not per- 
mitted a vehicle on campus. 


Readmission Fee: All students seeking readmis- 
sion to the University pay anon-refundable readmission 
application fee of $25 with the readmission application 
form. This readmission fee is not applied to the tuition 
and fee bill. 


Registration Fee: A fee of $26 per semester is 
paid by all students to cover registration costs each 
semester. Students registering or preregistering after 
the designated time pay an additional $25 late registra- 
tion fee. 


Student Activities Fees: A fee of $50 per 
academic year is paid by all full-time students to meet 
expenses in connection with various social functions, 
student publications, dramatic productions and the 
other duly authorized student activities which take place 
during the academic year. 


Advance Payments 


Candidates seeking admission to the University 
must pay a non-refundable $25 application fee with 
the Admission Application form. The application fee is 
not applied to any tuition or fees. After evaluation and 
review by the Admissions Office, the candidate is 
notified of status regarding admission. If accepted for 
admission, the student will receive (with the acceptance 
letter) a bill for an advance payment of $200 which is 
payable immediately. Payment of this charge assures 
the student placement in the appropriate class at time 
of entry. The $200 advance payment is non-refundable 
but will be applied toward payment of the total tuition 
and fees which are due before the first day of classes. 
If the student fails to register, the $200 advance deposit 
is forfeited at the close of the late registration period 
as set forth in the official University calendar. 


Advance Room and Board 


An advance room and board deposit of $175 or 
greater is required from students offered housing in 
order to guarantee the room and board reservation for 
the next academic year. This deposit will be applied to 
the total bill during the second semester of the year; 
the contract is for the entire academic year (two semes- 


S). 

Students may cancel room and board reservations 
by petitioning to be released from the contract. The 
petition must be in writing to the director of housing 
and must be received prior to May 1 for the fall semes- 
ter. For first-time students applying for the spring 
semester, the deposit is refundable if requested by 
December 1. The Housing/Residence Life Office will 
replace the petitioner with a student from the waiting 
list if possible. If not, the petitioner will forfeit the deposit, 
as well as incur a surcharge of $200. 














University Expenses 


Payments to the University 


Payments to the University for student tuition and 
fees are due and payable prior to the beginning of each 
semester on or before the date shown on the statement 
of fees. Payment of tuition and fees by mail is encour- 
aged. Failure to meet the due date will result in the 
cancellation of the student’s schedule. All checks or 
money orders should be made payable to Salisbury 
State University. Payments should be mailed to Salis- 
bury State University, P.O. Box 2195, Salisbury, MD, 
21802-2195. Cash payments may be made at the 
Cashier's Office, room 203, Holloway Hall, Monday-Fri- 
day between the hours of 8 a.m.-5 p.m. No student’s 
registration is complete until the semester charges are 
paid in full. 

Returned Checks—Article 27, Section 142 of the 
Annotated Code of Maryland states that anyone who 
obtains money, etc., by bad check is subject to prosecu- 
tion. All checks returned to Salisbury State University 
by the bank as “unpaid” (this includes checks on which 
payment has been stopped) must be paid within 
seven days of the University's notification to the 
student. If restitution has not been made within the 
allotted time, the maker of the check may be subject 
to prosecution. A $25 returned check fee is charged 
by the University (in addition to the face value of each 
check) to cover the costs of handling returned checks. 

Should it become necessary to remand a debt to 
the Central Collection Unit of the state of Maryland, a 
collection fee of 17 percent or greater will be imposed 
and added to the principal balance. The University re- 
serves the right to deny services to any student who 
has an account in arrears. 


Eligibility for Refunds 


To be eligible for any type of refund, a withdrawing 
student must: 

1. submit a completed withdrawal form to the 

Office of the Registrar; 

2. notify the director of housing (if a resident 

student) of room cancellation; and 

3. turn in the student ID card to the Identification 

Office. 

No refund will be processed unless the student 
complies with the withdrawal procedures stated above. 

Refunds are based on the date on which the with- 
drawal form is filed with the registrar. Failure to file the 
Official notification shall result in a forfeit of all right to 
refund. No withdrawals will be backdated. Students 
whose housing contracts and meal plans are termi- 
nated for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for a re- 
fund. Students dismissed by the University for discipli- 
nary reasons shall not be entitled to any tuition or fee 
refund. 

The cost of repairs and/or replacement of any 
University property damaged by the student will be 
deducted from any refunds due the student. Damaged 
property will be inspected by the Physical Plant Office 
and a determination will be made of repair or replace- 
ment costs prior to any refund. Students also will be 
liable for common area damage assessed by the Hous- 
ing Office at the end of each semester. 
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Refund Policy: Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 


Students who withdraw from the University: 

1. until the end of the official drop/add period for 
each session will receive a refund of all tuition, 
fees, room and board except the $200 advance 
deposit for new students, the $175 advance 

' housing deposit and the non-refundable $26 
registration fee; 

2. from the end of the official drop/add period 
through and including the 14th calendar day of 
classes will receive a refund of 80 percent of 
tuition, room and board. No fees shall be re- 
funded; . 

3. beginning with the 15th day and until the end 
of the third week of classes will receive a refund 
of 60 percent of tuition, room and board. No 
fees shall be refunded; 

4. during the fourth week of classes will receive a 
refund of 40 percent of tuition, room and board. 
No fees shall be refunded; 

5. during the fifth week of classes will receive a 
refund of 20 percent of tuition, room and board. 
No fees shall be refunded; and 

6. after the end of the fifth week of classes will 
receive no refund of tuition, fees, room or 
board. 

The above refund policy will be effective only if 
the student has complied with the withdrawal proce- 
dures stated previously under “Eligibility for Refunds”: 
the policy regarding refunds of room rent will be effec- 
tive only if the student has been released from the 
housing contract by the director of housing. 

The director of business and financial affairs, room 
213, Holloway Hall, makes the final determination on 
refund eligibility and the amount of the refund. Appeals 
should be made in writing to that office. 


Refund Policy for Changing 
from Full-time to Part-time Status 


Individuals who change their schedules from full- 
time to part-time status during the official drop/add 
period of the University will be entitled to credits based 
on the difference between the full-time tuition and fee 


charge and the part-time (per credit hour) tuition and 
fee charge. . : 


identification Cards 


All students must have a Salisbury State University 
identification card. Currently Powell Dining Hall and 
Blackwell Library have electronic card readers and a 
valid identification card is required for students wishing 
to use those facilities. Once a student has an identifica- 
tion card, it is useable as long as the individual is a 
Student. The card is activated by registration at the 
University (and for boarding students, payment for a 
meal plan). There is no charge for having an identifica- 
tion card made. If the card must be replaced through 
fault of the student, a replacement fee of $10 will be 
charged. 

The Identification Office is located in room 224 of 
Holloway Hall. Office hours are 8 a.m.-1:30 p.m. and 
2:30-5 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
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Financial Aid 


It is the responsibility of both the student and par- 
ents to pay University expenses. Financial aid is de- 
signed to supplement, but not replace, these primary 
resources. Therefore, the University’s aid programs are 
based on the financial need of the family. 

The nationally standardized procedures sug- 
gested by the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
through its Financial Aid Form (FAF) are utilized to 
demonstrate need. This system is based on need 
analysis procedures required and approved by federal 
law. All students must reapply every year for continua- 
tion of financial aid. 

In order to be eligible to apply initially for financial 
aid, students must meet the following conditions. They 
must be: 

1. matriculated (formally admitted to the University): 

2. enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study; 

and 

3. enrolled for a least six credit hours. 

Once students are studying at Salisbury State and 
wish to reapply for financial aid, they must meet the 


~ following conditions. They must be: 


1. matriculated; 

2. enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study; 

3. full-time students who have completed 12 hours 
of coursework, or part-time students who have 
completed six hours of coursework; and 

4. making satisfactory academic progress. 

When students reapply for financial aid they are re- 
quired to report to the Financial Aid Office any new 
Scholarships, loans, grants and earnings from employ- 
ment not recorded on the original, initial financial aid 
application. This information is used to reassess the stu- 
dent's financial needs and if needs are reduced, aid will 
be reduced accordingly. When aid must be reduced, the 
Financial Aid Office attempts to adjust the amount the 
Student will receive for the upcoming semester in that 
semester. But in cases where such adjustments cannot 
be made in time and a student receives aid in excess of 
assessed need, the University bills the student in the 
amount of the overaward. 

Students who receive financial aid are notified in an 
award letter and must, in turn, notify the Financial Aid 
Office that they accept the aid awarded. Students who 
do not notify the office of their acceptance of aid awarded 
by the date indicated in the award letter are subject to 
aid cancellation. 

Students who withdraw or stop attending classes be- 
fore the end of the semester will have their aid prorated 
to cover reasonable costs for the period of attendance 
involved. (Refer to “Refund Policy” for an explanation of 
cost reduction.) If a student does not live on campus, 


the living expenses assumed in the financial aid budget 
will be prorated for the period of attendance. Repayment 
of financial aid funds received may be required. If a reduc- 
tion or repayment of funds is required the order of reduc- 
tion is as follows, if applicable: 


Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant 
Carl D. Perkins Loan | 

Other Race Grant 

Pell Grant 

Stafford Loan 

State Scholarship 

Plus Loan or Supplemental Loan to Student 
Institution Scholarship 

Private Scholarship 


Disbursement of Financial Aid 


Confirmed aid recipients who preregister (thereby 
generating an early bill) will receive financial aid credit 
directly on the statement of fees. Any balance still due 
the student after all charges have been deducted will 
be disbursed to the student as a refund check during 
the first week of classes each semester. 

Recipients who must register in person (thereby 
generating a bill at the time of registration) will receive 
any refund amount due after all charges have been 
deducted after the first month of classes (allow 40-60 
days). Adjustments require additional time. 

If the financial aid amount credited (or refunded) 
includes a Carl Perkins Loan (CPL), the recipient MUST 
sign the appropriate loan forms in the Business and 
Finance Office during the first full week of classes each 
semester. Recipients with CPL credit who either re- 
ceive no refund or have a “0” balance MUST also sign 
the loan forms before the end of the first full week of 
classes each semester. Each loan disbursement/credit 
requires a signature as receipt of the CPL amount. 
Loan forms must be properly completed and signed by 
the deadline or the CPL credit will be withdrawn and 
the recipient will be responsible for the CPL amount 
previously credited. Having bills not cleared and 
finalized can result in the cancellation of the student's 
classes and permission withdrawn for registering the 
following semester. 


Application Procedures for University 
Financial Aid Programs 

Students who wish to apply for financial aid must 
complete a College Scholarship Service Financial Aid 
Form(FAF) and the Salisbury State University Financial 
Aid Form. They must also submit signed Student Aid 
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Financial Aid 


Reports (sent directly to students’ homes when they 
apply for Pell Grants), signed and dated copies of stu- 
dents’ and parents’ income tax forms from the previous 
year, as well as any other relevant information required 
by the Financial Aid Office. In addition, any student 
who has ever attended another postsecondary (after 
high school) educational institution must submit a Fi- 
nancial Aid Transcript from each school, regardless of 
whether or not aid was received. No application will be 
considered complete until all of these forms are re- 
ceived by the Financial Aid Office. 

The University’s financial aid deadline is March 1 
for the following academic year. Students may apply 
as early as January 1 but no later than at least six 
weeks in advance of the deadline date. This allows 
time for the College Scholarship Service to process 
the FAF and forward it to the Financial Aid Office. Stu- 
dents whose applications arrive at the University after 
March 1 will be processed on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Although incoming freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents are not offered financial aid until they have been 
formally admitted to the University, they must meet the 
same application deadline. Immediate processing of 
new applications or announcements of results prior to 
the beginning of the school year cannot be assured; 
therefore, an alternate arrangement for bill payment 
should be made. If funds are still available, cases will 
be processed during the school year. 


Direct Federal Aid Program - Pell Grant 


The Pell Grant is an “entitlement” program, for 
first-time bachelor degree candidates, that provides 
grants to eligible students. All degree-seeking students 
carrying at least six credits per semester are eligible 
to apply. Grants range from $250 to $2,400 depending 
on the federal formula. The grant is awarded by the 
federal government, not Salisbury State University. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from the Financial Aid Office 
or high school guidance counselor. All students apply- 
ing for financial aid from Salisbury State are required 
to apply for the Pell Grant. The FAF may be used to 
apply for the Maryland State Scholarships, campus- 
based aid and the Pell Grant. 


Stafford Loan 


The Stafford Student Loan Program (SSL), formally 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, enables a de- 
gree-seeking student carrying at least six credits to bor- 
row money directly from a bank, credit union, savings 
and loan association or other participating lender who is 
willing to make the loan. SSL loans carry an interest rate 
of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance until the 
fifth year of repayment; the rate then increases to 10 
percent effective July 1, 1988. The federal government 
pays the interest on the loan while the student is in school; 
however, at the time the loan is made, the lender charges 
a loan origination fee of 5.5 percent, which will be de- 
ducted from the student's loan proceeds to help reduce 
the federal cost of the interest subsidy. No interest is 
charged to the student and no repayment is required 
until. six months after the borrower graduates, leaves 
school or drops below a half-time course load. When 
repayment begins, the minimum payments are $50 per 
month. The actual payments will depend upon the total 
amount borrowed. Borrowers may have up to 10 years 
to repay in full, although the entire loan or any portion of 
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it may be repaid at any time without penalty. 

Undergraduates may borrow $2,625 per annum for 
the first two years and $4,000 annually for the third 
through fifth years with an aggregate amount for under- 
graduates of $17,250. Graduates may borrow $7,500 
annually with an aggregate, including undergraduate 
loans, of $54,750. | 

Applicants must complete a Stafford Loan applica- 
tion, a University application for financial aid and the 
College Scholarship Service Financial Aid Form (FAF), 
and must submit their Student Aid Report (SAR) to the 
Financial Aid Office. The eligibility requirements are 
subject to change by the federal or state government. 
Additional documentation may be required. 


Parent Loans to Undergraduate Students (PLUS) 
or Supplemental Loans to Students (SLS) 


The PLUS or SLS are loans made to the parents 
of dependent students or to graduate or self-supporting 
undergraduate students. 

For each student, a parent can borrow up to $4,000 
per academic year to a maximum total of $20,000. 

Independent undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents can borrow up to $4,000 per academic year to 
a maximum total of $20,000. 

A loan can be made equal to the cost of education 
minus any other financial aid received. Parents should 
apply for a PLUS loan only after they have applied for 
the Stafford Loan and other forms of financial aid. Inde- 
pendent students must apply for aid using the FAF 
before an application for the SLS can be processed by 
Salisbury State. 

The interest rate is variable and begins to accrue 
on the day the loan is disbursed. The first payment is 
due within 60 days of disbursal and borrowers usually 
have five years to repay the loan. 

Note: Students applying for aid from Salisbury 
State who are eligible to apply for the Pell Grant are 
required to do so before aid from the University will 
be awarded. 


University Aid Programs 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG): These are outright grants of up to $4,000 for 
undergraduate, first-degree candidates with financial 
need. These grants do not have to be repaid. 


Carl Perkins Loan (CPL): This program provides 
up to $9,000 in four years on a loan basis to under- 
graduate students who are enrolled on at least a half- 
time basis and who have demonstrated financial need. 
There is no interest charge on this loan as long as the 
borrower continues in a half-time student status. (Loans 
range from $200 to $3,000 per year for undergraduates.) 
Repayment begins six months after graduation or with- 
drawal from school. Students may be allowed up to 10 
years to repay the loan, based on the amount borrowed. 
The interest rate is 5 percent per annum on the unpaid 
balance. Repayment may be deferred while the student 
is enrolled on at least a half-time basis or is serving in 
the military, Peace Corps or VISTA. Special education 
teachers and teachers in designated economically deprived 
areas may receive up to 100 percent cancellation for 
teaching over a period of five years. A borrower who 
Is temporarily disabled, or whose spouse is temporarily 
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totally disabled and requires the borrower's care, may 
defer payments for up to three years. 


College Work Study Program (CWS): This pro- 
vides jobs on and off campus to full-time and half-time 
degree-seeking students with demonstrated financial 
need. These jobs are usually assigned as part of the 
financial aid package. If possible, students are 
employed in positions which are related to their 
academic major or special interest. Students receive 
$5 per hour and are paid every two weeks for hours 
worked. 


Other Race Grant Program (ORGP): This is a 
grant for full-time, degree-seeking undergraduate 
minority students attending on a full-time basis who 
are U.S. citizens and legal residents of Maryland and 
who have financial need. These grants are usually 
awarded in combination with other financial aid awards. 
The maximum grant may not exceed the need of the 
Student. Eligibility for the ORGP requires full-time en- 
rollment and maintenance of full-time status (12 credit 
hours or more per semester). 


Maryland State Scholarship Programs 


State Scholarships: The state of Maryland each 
year awards General State, House of Delegates and 
Senatorial scholarships to legal residents of the state. 
Interested high school students should consult their 
high school counselors. Students presently enrolled at 
Salisbury State University may obtain an application 
from the Financial Aid Office or the Maryland State 
Scholarship Administration, 16 Francis Street, An- 
napolis, MD 21401. The application deadline is March 
1 for the following academic year. 


Maryland State Nursing Scholarship Program: 
The purpose of this program is to provide financial 
assistance for full-time or part-time nursing students. 

Students must have a 3.0 grade point average, 
on a 4.0 scale, from high school or in nursing post- 
secondary coursework, to be considered for the 
scholarship. All applicants must be residents of Mary- 
land and must attend a Maryland college or university. 

Recipients will be competitively selected by a 
panel of experts on the basis of the following criteria: 
high school or college grade point average, a letter of 
recommendation, a personal essay stating why the stu- 
dent has chosen the nursing profession and evidence 
of active participation in nursing. 

Awards are for the cost of tuition and fees up to 
$2,400 per academic year for full-time or part-time 
Study. A student must be enrolled for at least six credit 
hours to qualify as part time. Each award will be renew- 
able on an annual basis up to a maximum of $9,600. 

Recipients of awards are required to serve one 
year on a full-time basis for every year or portion thereof 
in which they received assistance. Awards will be of- 
fered for up to four academic years for full-time students 
and up to eight for half-time students. 

Students may obtain an application from the De- 
partment of Nursing or the Maryland State Scholarship 
Administration, 16 Francis Street, Annapolis, MD 
21401. 


Financial Aid 


Scholarships for Entering Freshmen 


Art Department Scholarships: The Art Depart- 
ment offers a limited number of merit-based scholar- 
ships each year to incoming full-time freshmen intend- 
ing to major in art. Scholarships vary from $300 to $500 
per year with the opportunity to renew the following 
year. For more information, contact the Art Department. 


Bentley Scholarships: Nettie C. Bentley Scholar- 
ships of $350 to $700 are awarded to students who 
are incoming or currently enrolled as candidates for 
the Bachelor of Arts in music. The following criteria will 
be taken into consideration for the scholarship: evi- 
dence of academic achievement, assessed through 
evaluation of the applicant’s high school or college/uni- 
versity transcripts; an audition; an essay of 500 words 
or less discussing the student’s career goals in music: 
and two letters of recommendation from individuals who 
are qualified to assess the student's musical abilities. 
Students may reapply annually. For more information, 
contact the Music Department. 


Byron Scholarship: This scholarship is given to 
aid a deserving student from Dorchester County, MD, 
who has demonstrated leadership qualities, entrepre- 
neurial inclination, a desire to pursue a degree from 
Salisbury State and the wish to return to Cambridge 
some of the benefits of his/her education. This award 
is not necessarily given on the basis of high scholastic 
rank or financial need. Details may be obtained from 
the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. 


Cahall Scholarship: The Clifford and Elizabeth 
Cahall Scholarship was established by Sam and Lynn 
Seidel in honor of Lynn Seidel’s parents, Clifford and 
Elizabeth Cahall. This $500 scholarship is awarded to 
a Sussex County, DE, high school graduate. Although 
any Sussex County graduate will be considered, first 
priority will be given to a graduate of Indian River High 
School and second priority will be given to a graduate 
of Sussex Central High School. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to a student 
with a minimum 3.0 grade point average. Consideration 
is given to class rank, SAT scores and financial need. 
Provided the student maintains a 3.0 grade point aver- 
age, the scholarship will continue throughout the four 
years at SSU. The selection committee from the Admis- 
sions/Financial Aid offices will determine the applicant 
pool and the recipient by March 1 of each year. 


Cannon Scholarship: The Elizabeth Cannon 
Scholarship is a $750 per year scholarship awarded 
annually in memory of Elizabeth Cannon to an entering 
freshman who has excelled academically in high 
school. Priority will be given to a high school graduate 
with a genuine need for financial assistance from 
Caroline County or the other eight Eastern Shore coun- 
ties in Maryland. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University by February 1. If upon 
application for admission the student meets the criteria 
established, he/she will be informed of his/her eligibility 
status by the dean of admissions. 

The scholarship may be renewed for a maximum 
of four years, provided the student maintains a 3.3 
grade point average each semester. 


























Financial Aid 


Chipman Minority Scholarship: The purpose of 
the Charles H. Chipman Minority Scholarship, spon- 
sored by the faculty and staff at Salisbury State Univer- 
sity, is to attract qualified minority students to the Uni- 
versity. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to an entering 
first-time freshman who has demonstrated academic 
excellence in high school; a minimum 3.0 grade point 
average; and a 1000 SAT, with a minimum score of 
200 on the verbal and math sections. Students must 
be in the top 25 percent of their class and must provide 
evidence of financial need through the submission of 
the Financial Aid Form. The recipient will be determined 
by the Admissions/Financial Aid offices by April 1 of 
each year. 


Durr Memorial Scholarship: The Frederick R.E. 
Durr Memorial Scholarship, in the amount of $500 per 
Student, is awarded annually to two students pursuing 
majors in the Perdue School of Business. The scholar- 
ship is initially awarded to an incoming freshman with 
an SAT score of at least 1100 and an overall high 
school grade point average of 3.0 or better. Extracur- 
ricular activities are also considered. Renewal for suc- 
ceeding years is based on continuing in the Perdue 
School major and maintaining a 3.0 or better grade 
point average. This award was established in memory 
of Dr. Frederick R.E. Durr, the second chair of the 
former Department of Business Administration and 
Economics. 


Eastern Shore Counties Scholarship: This 
$2,000 scholarship is awarded annually to a student 
who has graduated from a high school on the upper 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. The scholarship is renew- 
able for up to four years provided the recipient main- 
tains a 2.5 grade point average each semester. The 
Admissions/Financial Aid offices will determine the re- 
cipient based on high school location, grade point av- 
erage and SAT scores. The scholarship, which was 
initiated in 1992, is awarded once every four years. 


Edwards Scholarship: The School of Nursing 
and Health Sciences annually awards the $1 000 Vir- 
ginia Mills Edwards Scholarship to an economically 
disadvantaged person from Dorchester County who 
exhibits a desire and aptitude to become a nurse. 
Applicants must be qualified high school graduates or 
college-level students accepted for enrollment in the 
undergraduate nursing program. The recipient may be 
eligible to receive the scholarship for a maximum of 
four years. 


Elmore Scholarship: The Margaret Johnson EI- 
more Scholarship has been established to provide 
$1,000 to first-time freshmen entering the Salisbury 
State University School of Nursing and Health Sci- 
ences. Applicants must be seeking a nursing degree, 
must be from Virginia’s Eastern Shore counties of Ac- 
comack or Northampton and must have a 3.0 grade 
point average and a minimum score of 900 on the SAT. 
To be eligible for renewal students must continue to 
be full time and maintain a 2.5 grade point average in 
each subsequent year. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
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the student will be informed of eligibility by the dean 
of admissions. 


Fulton Scholarships: The Charles R. and Martha 
N. Fulton School of Liberal Arts awards a number of 
$1,000 and $2,000 scholarships based on outstanding 
scholastic achievement to entering freshmen. To be 
considered for an award a student must declare a major 
in one of the departments of the Fulton School and 
have a grade point average of 3.25 and an SAT score 
of at least 1100. An application, including an essay and 
recommendation, will be requested from eligible appli- 
cants for admission. Awards are renewable each year, 
provided the student remains a major in a liberal arts 
department and maintains a 3.3 grade point average. 


Guerrieri Scholarships: The purpose of the Alan 


-and Patti Guerrieri Scholarship fund is to provide 


academic scholarships to first-time freshmen entering 
the University. Minimum requirements for consideration 
are a 3.0 grade point average and a score of 1150 on 
the SAT. Scholarships range from $1,000 to $2,000 
per year and do not exceed four years. Recipients must 
maintain a 3.3 grade point average for continuation. 


Handicapped Student Scholarship: The pur- 
pose of this scholarship is to provide one tuition scholar- 
ship to a Maryland freshman student with a bona fide 
and verifiable handicap. Applicants are required to have 
a 2.5 grade point average, complete the Financial Aid 
Form, submit an essay outlining their background as 
well as professional documentation in the area of the 
disability and submit recommendations from one coun- 
selor and two teachers. Scholarships are renewable 
for a four year period, provided the student maintains 
a 2.5 grade point average. 


Henson Scholarships: The Richard A. Henson 
School of Science and Technology annually awards 
three scholarships to incoming freshmen (one for 
$2,000 and two for $1,000). Students must declare a 
major in one of the departments of the Henson School 
and must have a record of accomplishment and service 
(minimum high school grade point average of 3.3 and 
SAT score of 1150 for the $1,000 award and a grade 
point average of 3.5 and SAT score of 1250 for the 
$2,000 award). Two additional $1 ,000 scholarships are 
awarded annually to juniors in the Henson School 
(transfer students entering their junior year are eligible 
to apply for these awards). 

To qualify, students must have a minimum grade 
point average of 3.3 and must receive recommenda- 
tions from the department of their major (transfers must 
have three letters Supporting their applications). Hen- 
son Scholarships are renewed semester-by-semester 
provided that the awardees remain in the Henson 
School and maintain a minimum grade point average 


Of 3.3 for the $1,000 scholarship or 3.5 for the $2,000 
scholarship. 


___ Honors Program Scholarship: This scholarship, 
in the amount of $500, is made to an incoming freshman 
with outstanding credentials. To apply for the scholar- 
ship a Student must apply for admission to the Univer- 
sity by February 1. Students will be notified of their 
eligibility by the director of the Honors Program. The 
scholarship is renewable provided the recipient main- 





tains a 3.3 grade point average. 


Johnson Scholarship in Education: A $750 
Evelyn E. Johnson Scholarship will be given to a female 
resident of Dorchester County who is majoring in edu- 
cation. The initial scholarship will be awarded to a 
freshman and may be renewable for the entire four-year 
period provided the student maintains the standards 
developed by the Financial Aid Office and the School 
of Education and Professional Studies. The decision 
will be made by the director of financial aid and the 
dean of the School of Education and Professional 
Studies. 


Kane Memorial Scholarship: The Martin Kane 
Memorial Scholarship is a one-year scholarship 
awarded annually in memory of Martin Kane to an en- 
tering Wicomico County freshman who has excelled 
academically in high school, has demonstrated a desire 
to serve his or her community and has some financial 
need. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria established, 
the individual will be informed of eligibility status by the 
dean of admissions. The deadline for consideration is 
February 1. 


Minority Educational Grants: Each year the Uni- 
versity awards scholarships to entering African-Ameri- 
can students who are Maryland residents and have 
demonstrated a strong college potential. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student will be informed of eligibility by the dean 
of admissions. The deadline for consideration is Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Nonresident Tuition Reduction for Nursing 
Students: The purpose of this program is to attract 
out-of-state students to the pre-nursing and nursing 
programs in Maryland’s four-year public institutions and 
to reduce the shortage of nurses in Maryland by requir- 
ing the participants in the program to work in a Maryland 
hospital or related institution for at least four years on 
a full-time basis upon completion of their nursing de- 
gree. The amount of assistance shall be the difference 
between the amount of tuition paid by an out-of-state 
Student and the amount paid by an in-state student at 
the same four-year public institution in the same edu- 
Cational program for the identical number of credit 
hours. For more information, contact the Financial Aid 
Office. 


Nontraditional Student Scholarship: The Non- 
traditional Student Scholarship fund provides scholar- 
ship support to a degree-seeking student applicant who 
wishes to return to school or is seeking a career change 
through additional education. The student must be 25 
years of age or older. 

Completed applications are to be submitted to the 
Financial Aid Office on or before April 1 of each year. 
A brief autobiography including educational goals and 
a Statement regarding financial need must be furnished 
along with two letters of reference. Decisions will be 
made in April for the following academic year. 


Financial Aid 


Patt Scholarship: The $500 Gerald and Bette 
Jane Patt Scholarship is available to an incoming 
freshman majoring in the field of communication arts. 
Recipients may qualify for renewal of the scholarship 
if appropriate academic standards, including a 3.0 
grade point average, are met. For more information, 
contact the executive director of the Salisbury State 
University Foundation. 


Perdue Scholarships: The Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business awards a number of four-year half- 
tuition or full-tuition scholarships based on outstanding 
scholastic achievement to entering freshmen. For con- 
sideration, students must have a combined SAT score 
of at least 1100 (1200 for full tuition) and a high school 
grade point average of 3.3 or higher. These minimum 
qualifications place them in a pool where they are then 
judged competitively. Students awarded the scholar- 
ships must maintain a 3.3 or better grade point average, 
complete at least 30 credits per year and pursue one 
of the majors in the Perdue School of Business. 


Presidential Scholarships: Each year the Uni- 
versity awards scholarships to entering freshmen who 
are Maryland residents, have shown outstanding 
academic performance in high school, have excelled 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and have established 
a record of participation and leadership in extracurricu- 
lar activities. Minimum credentials for consideration are 
a combined score of 1150 on the SAT, with at least a 
900 verbal score, and a3.3 academic high school record. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student will be informed of his/her eligibility by the 
dean of admissions. The deadline for consideration is 
February 1. 

Questions regarding the scholarships should be 
directed to the dean of admissions. 


Radio Association of Delmarva Advising Coun- 
cil Minority Scholarship: This fund provides a $500 
scholarship to an entering first-time freshman seeking 
a career in radio broadcasting. The recipient will be 
selected by the Admissions/Financial Aid offices in April 
of each year. 


Robertson Scholarship for Liberal Arts: A $250 
Thelma B. Robertson Scholarship has been estab- 
lished to provide an annual award to an entering 
freshman in the Fulton School of Liberal Arts. The de- 
cision will be made by the director of financial aid and 
a representative of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 


Salisbury Rotary Club Award: This scholarship, 
in the amount of $500 per student, is awarded annually 
to two students pursuing one of the majors in the Per- 


‘due School of Business. The scholarship is awarded 


initially to an incoming freshman who has graduated 
from a high school in Wicomico, Worcester, Dorchester 
or Somerset county, has shown evidence of financial 
need, has an overall high school grade point average 
of 3.0 or better and has attained a competitive com- 
bined score on the SAT. Renewal for succeeding years 
is based on continuing in the Perdue School major and 
maintaining a 3.0 or better grade point average. 























Financial Aid 


Salisbury State University Alumni Scholarship: 
The Salisbury State University Alumni Association has 
established a four-year scholarship equivalent to 
$1,000 for each academic year the student is enrolled. 
Minimum qualifications are: a combined SAT score of 
1000, 500 minimum verbal; a high school grade point 
average of 3.0 in academic subjects; demonstrated 
participation in extracurricular activities; and a letter 
stating why the student wants to attend Salisbury State 
University. 

Students admitted by February 1 will be screened 
by the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. This infor- 
mation will be forwarded to the Alumni Association 
Scholarship Committee that will choose the recipient. 


Seidel Scholars Program in Education: The 
purpose of this $1,000 scholarship is to aid in the re- 
cruitment, admission and retention of students in the 
School of Education and Professional Studies. Appli- 
cants must have a minimum SAT score of 1100 anda 
3.5 grade point average. Awards may be renewed, 
provided the performance standards of the Seidel 
Scholarship are maintained. A selection committee es- 
tablished by the donor will make the final decision. 


SICO Foundation Scholarships: The SICO 
Foundation of Mount Joy, PA, provides four-year 
scholarships, each in the amount of $1,000 per year, 
to entering freshmen who are legal residents of Dela- 
ware, Cecil County, MD, southern New Jersey and 
some areas in Pennsylvania. However, a student at- 
tending Delmar High School in Delaware whose resi- 
dence is outside of the aforementioned area is consid- 
ered in the SICO company service area and may apply 
for a scholarship. Details may be obtained from high 
school guidance counselors. 


Smoot Educational Scholarship: A $1,500 
Brooke and Bree Smoot Educational Scholarship will 
be given to aid a full-time deserving student who 
graduated from a high school in Sussex County, DE, 
and is domiciled in said county at the time of admission 
to Salisbury State. Applicants may be high school 
seniors, current Salisbury State students or any other 
applicant. Both financial need and academic ability will 
be weighed equally. To determine need the students 
must complete the Financial Aid Form (FAF) and the 
University’s financial aid application. The minimum 
academic criteria for consideration is a 1000 score on 
the SAT and a 3.0 grade point average for grades 
10-12 of high school. The award may be renewed, 
provided the student maintains a 2.5 grade point aver- 
age while attending Salisbury State. The decision will 
be made by the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. 


Student Life Scholarship: The Student Senate 
has established one four-year scholarship equivalent 
to the amount of in-state tuition for each of the four 
academic years in which the student is enrolled. 
Minimum qualifications are: a combined SAT score of 
1150 with a minimum verbal of 500, a high school grade 
point average of 3.25 in academic subjects, demon- 
strated leadership in extra-curricular activities and let- 


ters of recommendation. Students must maintain a 3.3 
grade point average each year for continuation. 

To be eligible a student must apply for admission 
to the University. If upon application for admission the 
student meets the criteria established, the individual 
will be informed of eligibility status by the dean of ad- 
missions. The deadline for consideration is February 
1, and the next time the scholarship will be awarded 
is for fall 1995. 


Truitt Scholarship: The Mary Ellen Taylor Truitt 
Scholarship is awarded to an entering freshman who 
has shown outstanding academic performance in high 
school, has excelled on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and has established a record of participation and 
leadership in extracurricular activities. Minimum cre- 
dentials for consideration are a combined score of 1100 
on the SAT, with at least a 500 verbal score, and a 
3.25 academic high school record. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student will be informed of his/her eligibility by the 
dean of admissions. The deadline for consideration is 
February 1. 

- Questions regarding the scholarship should be di- 
rected to the dean of admissions. 


Tubman Scholarship: The Harriet S. Tubman 
Scholarship is given to an African-American resident 
of Maryland who will be an entering first-time freshman. 
Minimum requirements for consideration are a 3.0 
grade point average and a 1000 SAT score. This 
scholarship may cover up to the cost of tuition, fees, 
room and board. | 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria stated, the 
student will be informed of his/her eligibility status by 
the associate dean of admissions. 

This scholarship may be renewed for up to four 
years provided the recipient maintains a 3.0 grade point 
average and successfully completes 30 credits per 
year. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Washburn Scholarship: The Kathryn Washburn 
Scholarship is a $1,000 scholarship providing assis- 
tance to a student from Washington High School, Prin- 
cess Anne, MD. Students must have been admitted to 
Salisbury State University, must have demonstrated 
financial need through the Financial Aid Form and must 
have demonstrated high ability for academic achieve- 
ment through the SAT. 

Decisions regarding the recipient will be deter- 
mined by the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. 

The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Scholarships for Current Students 


American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) Scholarship: The Salisbury Branch of AAUW 
offers one scholarship, in the amount of $1 000, annu- 
ally to a junior or senior woman attending Salisbury 


*Current students may also be eligible to apply for the Brooke and Bree Smoot Scholarship, the Virginia Mills Edwards Scholarship, Henson Scholarships, 
the Nettie C. Bentley Scholarship, the Nontraditional Student Scholarship and the Nonresident Tuition Reduction for Nursing Students listed in the 


Incoming Student Section. 
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State University. The student must reside on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland and should evidence financial 
need. Applications may be obtained from the Financial 
Aid Office. 


Army ROTC Scholarships: These two-year and 
three-year scholarships are awarded solely on merit 
by the Department of the Army. The scholarship pays 
for tuition, textbooks, lab fees and other purely 
academic expenses. Scholarship cadets also receive 
a tax-free living allowance of up to $1,000 each school 
year that the scholarship is in effect. Applicants need 
not be enrolled in ROTC at the time of application but 
must have at least three years (for a three-year scholar- 
ship) or two years (for a two-year scholarship) of study 
remaining for a baccalaureate degree. For more infor- 
mation, contact the Department of Military Science. 


Bull Nursing Scholarship: The purpose of the 
Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholarship is 
to recognize an academically gifted junior or senior 
nursing student who has demonstrated financial need. 
The amount of the award is $500 each year. Minimum 
applicant qualifications are: a junior or senior level 
generic or registered nursing student who has com- 
pleted the freshman and sophomore years of the nurs- 
ing curriculum; at least a 3.0 grade point average; a 
letter of application including a statement of financial 
need; a self-evaluation of the student's potential for 
professional nursing and service; and two recommen- 
dations (at least one from a member of the faculty of 
nursing). The recipient will be selected by the Student 
Affairs Committee of the Department of Nursing. Appli- 
cations will be reviewed in April and the scholarship 
will be awarded for the following year. Additional in- 
quiries should be directed to the Department of Nursing. 


C & P Scholarship: The C & P Telephone Com- 
pany of Maryland has established a scholarship for 
Salisbury State students who have a demonstrated fi- 
nancial need. To apply for the scholarship, students 
must complete the FAF and Salisbury State University 
Financial Aid Application by February 1. Decisions are 
made by the director of financial aid. 


Carey-Simmons Education Scholarship: This 
scholarship, in the amount of $1,000, is awarded annu- 
ally to a student who wishes to pursue a career in 
public school education in Maryland. Applicants must 
have been residents of the Pittsville, Willards or Pow- 
ellville election district of Wicomico County, MD, for at 
least five years and must have completed two years 
of successful undergraduate study. Applicants will be 
judged on merit, achievement and potential. 


Clinical Laboratory Managers Association 
Medical Technology Scholarship: The purpose of 
this scholarship is to recognize an academically gifted 
junior or senior medical technology student who has 
both demonstrated financial need and an aptitude for 
the clinical laboratory science profession. The amount 
of the award is $500 per year, pending continued fund- 
ing. Minimum application qualifications are: a junior or 
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senior student admitted to the Medical Technology 
Program having completed the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the medical technology curriculum; at 
least a 3.0 grade point average; a letter of application 
including a statement of financial need; a self-evalua- 
tion of the student’s potential for a career in clinical 
laboratory science; and two written recommendations 
from science faculty and/or employers in the clinical 
laboratory science field. 

The recipient will be selected by the faculty of the 
Department of Medical Technology. Applicants will be 
reviewed in April and the scholarship will be awarded 
for the following academic year. Additional inquiries 
should be directed to the Department of Medical 
Technology. 


Holland Business Scholarship: The $2,000 W. 
Tracy and Frances Lord Holland Scholarship is 
awarded annually to a junior or senior in good standing 
in the Perdue School of Business who has a demon- 
strated financial need and is a resident of Wicomico 
County. This award is renewable, based on mainte- 
nance of the above criteria. Students must submit writ- 
ten applications (available from the director of 
academic services for the Perdue School of Business) 
and two letters of recommendation. 


Loyola Federal Scholarship: This is a $1,000 
scholarship to be awarded each semester as available 
to a junior or senior in the Perdue School of Business, 
based on evidence of volunteer service to the University 
community and/or the community-at-large, demon- 
strated financial need and a minimum grade point av- 
erage of 2.5. Although allocations are accepted for the 
award annually, retention for the second semester is 
not automatic and all applicants will be judged on a 
competitive basis. Students must submit written appli- 
cations (available from the director of academic ser- 
vices for the Perdue School of Business) and two letters 
of recommendation. 


Piepenbring Memorial Scholarship: A $500 
scholarship is awarded annually from the Craig N. 
Piepenbring Memorial Fund to a sophomore or junior 
in good standing in the Perdue School of Business. 
Particular consideration will be given to students ac- 
tively involved in student activities on the SSU campus. 
Applications are accepted for the award annually. How- 
ever, if the current recipient is a sophomore, he/she 
may reapply as a junior and will be considered for a 
second year with all other applicants on a competitive 
basis. Students must submit written applications (avail- 
able from the office of the director of academic services 
for the Perdue School of Business) and two letters of 
recommendation. 


Seidel Nursing Scholarship: This is a two-year 
scholarship worth $750 per year which is granted to 
an academically gifted upper-division nursing student 
who has demonstrated outstanding potential for nurs- 
ing leadership and service. Minimum applicant qualifi- 
cations are: a registered nurse or generic student who 
has successfully completed the required freshman and 


Note: Salisbury State University reserves the right to adjust any institutional scholarship monies (Fulton, Guerrieri, Henson, Perdue, and Presidential) 
if scholarship awards are in excess of $1,500 above the cost of tuition, fees, room and board budgets determined by the Admissions and Financial 


Aid offices. 
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sophomore years of the nursing curriculum; a 3.0 grade 
point average; a letter of application; a self-evaluation 
of the student’s potential for professional leadership 
and service; and three recommendations. 

The recipient will be selected by the Student Affairs 
Committee of the Department of Nursing. Applications 
will be reviewed in May and scholarships will be 
awarded for the following year. Additional inquiries 
should be directed to the Department of Nursing. 


Simonds and May Scholarship: The Florence 
Simonds and John B. May Scholarship is a competitive 
scholarship awarded each year to a student with high 
ability and motivation who exhibits a career commit- 
ment in the field of learning disabilities. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained from the Office of the Academic 
Vice President. 


Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
Grant: The Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
has established.a scholarship for a junior enrolled in 
education. This $750 grant is awarded for the spring 
semester of the academic year. The applicant must be 
a graduate of a Worcester County public school with 
at least a 2.5 grade point average at Salisbury State. 
Decisions will be made by the Education Department. 


Awards 


The Richard Bernstein Achievement Award for 
Excellence: This is a $5,000 award given annually to 
the outstanding senior in either accounting or business 
administration in the Perdue School of Business. The 
award is based on scholarship, leadership, character 
and evidence of an entrepreneurial spirit. 


Diana Marie Clayton Memorial Award: This 
award is given to a junior nursing student who is thought 
to be highly motivated and hard working and who dem- 
onstrates enthusiasm for nursing. The award is not 
necessarily given on the basis of financial need or 
scholarship. 


A.L. Fleming Memorial Award: This award is a 
$500 unencumbered gift presented to the outstanding 
junior in the Perdue School of Business. It has been 
established in memory of A.L. Fleming, the first chair 
of the former Department of Business Administration 
and Economics. 


National Association of Accountants Award: 
The Delmarva Chapter of the National Association of 
Accountants (NAA) makes an annual unencumbered 
cash award of $200 to an outstanding accounting senior 
selected by the accounting faculty. 


Outstanding Senior Awards: The Perdue School 
of Business will consider presentation of an Outstand- 
ing Senior Award to a student from each Perdue School 
major/concentration area. This award will be made at 
the end of the senior year. 


The E. Pauline Riall Award: The School of Edu- 
cation and Professional Studies makes an annual 
award of $5,000 to the outstanding education major, 
as selected by a faculty committee. The award is pre- 
sented each year at the spring Honors Convocation. 


The Wall Street Journal Student Achievement 
Award: This award is presented annually to a senior 
in a Perdue School major/concentration who has dem- 
onstrated outstanding student achievement. 
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Student Life 


General Information 


Student services, programs, policies and proce- 
dures exist at Salisbury State University to complement 
the academic mission of the institution. Student ser- 
vices, programs, policies and professional staff focus 
on enhancing the teaching/learning environment for 
students and faculty and on facilitating the personal 
development of learners. These goals are ac- 
complished in part by services, programs and staff in 
the offices of the Dean of Students, Center for Personal 
and Professional Development, Health Center, Guerrieri 
University Center, Public Safety, Housing and Residence 
Life, Campus Recreation, University Dining Services, 
Athletics, and Student Activities and Organizations. 

Information on these University offices follows 
below. 


Services 


Book Rack 


The Book Rack, the University bookstore, is lo- 
cated in the Guerrieri University Center. Its primary 
purpose is textbook sales. The store also provides an 
endless list of other items including computers and 
software, general books, magazines and newspapers, 
school and art supplies, CDs and cassettes, posters, 
greeting cards, film, health and beauty aids, snacks, 
gifts and the latest in University sportswear. 

Hours for the Book Rack are 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Monday-Thursday, and 8:30 'a.m.-4 p.m. on Fridays 
during the academic semesters. Hours vary and are 
posted in the Guerrieri Center when classes are not in 
session. 

Goods, other than textbooks, may be returned for 
full credit within two weeks of the date of purchase 
upon presentation of a valid sales receipt. Goods must 
be in new and saleable condition. The policy concerning 
textbook returns, in the event that students purchased 
the wrong book or changed classes, is posted in the 
bookstore. In general, students have approximately 
one week after the first day of classes in which to return 
or exchange books. All returns or exchanges must be 
accompanied by a valid sales receipt. 

In addition to other services, the Book Rack has 
a 24-hour film processing service, balloons and report 
binding and a book buy-back service (conducted at the 
beginning and ending of each major semester). 


Center for Personal and Professional 
Development 


Recognizing that, at some point, most students 
have concerns of a personal, interpersonal, academic 
or vocational nature, the Center for Personal and Pro- 
fessional Development provides students with personal 
counseling, career planning and job placement services. 

Counselors at the center can assist students in 
resolving issues which may be interfering with personal 
growth or academic progress. When appropriate, stu- 
dents may be referred to other departments or agen- 
cies. The counselors also conduct outreach programs 
throughout the year designed to promote personal ef- 
fectiveness and growth. Typical issues include stress 
management, minority leadership development, test 
anxiety, depression, eating disorders and relationships. 

The Center for Personal and Professional De- 
velopment also helps students and alumni to define 
and pursue career goals. Available career planning and 
job placement services include: 


Career Planning Services 


Career Counseling: 
Selection of a University Major 
Development of a Career Path 
Changing Career Directions 
SIGI PLUS, Computer Assisted 
Career Exploration System 


Occupational Interest Testing 
Personal Career Planning Course 
GENL 110 - (two credits) 


Career Planning Workshops: 
Resume Writing 
Interview Skills 
Graduate Schools 
Selecting a University Major 


Job Placement Services 


Job Placement Counseling 
Resume Preparation 
Interview Skills 
Job Search Procedures 
Employer Identification 


Job Alerts 
On-Campus Recruiting 


Credential Service 

Career Library: 
Salary Data 
Graduate School Catalogs 
Company/Organization Information 
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Located on the second floor of the Guerrieri Uni- 
versity Center, the Center for Personal and Profes- 
sional Development is open from 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Mon- 
day-Friday. Appointments can be made in person or 
by telephone. Students may also take advantage of 
the center's walk-in hours, 1-3 p.m., Monday-Thursday. 
All counseling is confidential and free of charge. 


Disabled Students 


Students capable of academic success, regard- 
less of their disabilities, are admitted to Salisbury State 
University. Faculty and staff work cooperatively to as- 
sist disabled students in educational endeavors and 
adjustments to the campus community. 

Salisbury State University is recognized as a bar- 
rier-free campus. Residence hall space for disabled 
students is available in four of 10 halls. 

Prospective students are encouraged to visit the 
University to become familiar with the campus and meet 
support staff prior to making their final acceptance de- 
cision. The Dean of Students Office welcomes inquiries 
from students with special needs. 


University Dining Services 

The Powell Dining Hall is centrally located on the 
campus and offers dining selections that are diverse, 
creative and of a high nutritional value. Through the 
use of specialty dining events, University Dining Ser- 
vices hopes to impart to the campus community an 
awareness of the pleasure of dining. 

The Gull’s Nest, located in the Guerrieri University 
Center, offers a variety of deli services including 
sandwiches, burgers, pizza, salads, etc. The Gull’s 
Nest operates regularly Monday-Friday and is available 
for special events as coordinated through student or- 
ganizations. 

Throughout the year many groups and campus 
organizations avail themselves of the catering services 
which are available. 


Health Center 


Recognizing that good health is essential to effec- 
tive learning, the University maintains a health service 
available to all full-time students. Part-time and spe- 
cial students are eligible for Health Center services 
for a fee, payable at the time services are rendered. 
The Health Center, located in Holloway Hall across 
from the library, provides confidential treatment of ill- 
ness and injuries through a well-equipped facility and 
certified professional staff, including a physician and 
six nurses with specialized training in university student 
health. Other services are available five minutes from 
campus at Peninsula Regional Medical Center which 
includes a modern 380-bed facility and an emergency 
room open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Inpatient care, i.e. 24-hour infirmary service, is not 
provided by the Health Center; however, nursing staff 
phone numbers are available at the switchboard in case 
of an emergency after hours. A nurse is “on call” on 
weekends (from Friday at 4:30 p.m. until Monday morn- 
ing at 8 a.m.) via a pager system. 

lf a student contracts a contagious disease or 
acute illness, the family is notified and required to ar- 
range for the student's care until recovery. 

Prior to treatment in the Health Center, each stu- 
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dent is required to complete a health history form. An 
up-to-date immunization record is required of all stu- 
dents regardless of age. Failure to provide this informa- 
tion may result in the student being unable to register 
for classes. 

The University Health Center assumes no financial 
responsibility for student care other than that provided 
by the Health Center. Students are urged to carry their 
own accident and health insurance since the University 
is not legally responsible for accidental injuries and 
resulting medical expenses. Students are encouraged 
to continue with their parents’ coverage or to seek ad- 
vice from an independent broker. 

Health Center hours are posted each semester at 
the center. 


Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource Center 


The Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource 
Center promotes alcohol and drug education by coor- 
dinating programming and prevention activities about 
alcohol, drugs and related issues. The center offers 
cocurricular programming campuswide in a variety of 
academic and non-classroom settings and maintains 
a referral network for agencies that offer services re- 
lated to alcohol and drug issues. 

Funded through grants from the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Administration, the center is a regional resource center 
offering audiovisual listings, printed materials, instruc- 
tional aids, program support and training services to 
students, the University community and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 

The center is located on the second floor of Guer- 
rieri University Center. Hours of operation are Monday- 
Friday from 8 a.m.-noon and 1-5 p.m. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Salisbury State University does not have a resi- 
dency requirement; however, 1,750 spaces are pro- 
vided for undergraduate men and women. This repre- 
sents approximately 45 percent of the undergraduate 
population. The Office of Housing and Residence Life 
provides students with high quality facilities and living 
environments which support academic achievement 
and personal growth. The office places heavy emphasis 
on educating students regarding the rights and respon- 
sibilities associated with membership in the campus 
community. Professionally trained staff live and work 
in residence halls which provide residents with indi- 
vidualized assistance. Programs and activities of both 
a social and an educational nature are offered to com- 
plement the academic program. 

Housing on campus is provided on a space-avail- 
able basis to students who are matriculating for an 
undergraduate degree at the University, who are regis- 
tering for 12 semester hours or more and whose places 
of residence are in conformity with the following policy 
established by the Board of Regents of the Maryland 
University System: | 

“A student living within a 20-mile radius of a state 
college or university shall not be granted resi- 
dence hall accommodations at the University 
until the demand for residence hall accommoda- 
tions of students living beyond a 20-mile radius 
has been met. However, freshman students who 
scored at least 1000 on their SAT and a 3.0 high 
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school grade point average shall be guaranteed 
housing their freshman year, if accepted by 
March 1, regardless of the address of their per- 
manent residence.” 
In the event residence halls are not filled to capac- 
ity, the foregoing eligibility guidelines are waived. 
Additional information on facilities, services, regu- 
lations, assignment policies, etc., is included in the Res- 
idence Hall Information handbook, the housing contract 
and a variety of brochures published by the Housing 
Office. All are available upon request. 


International Students 


The Admissions and Dean of Students offices 
coordinate many important services for international 
students. 

The Admissions Office not only guides the interna- 
tional students through the official process of admis- 
sion, but also offers assistance in completing various 
documents required to gain and maintain approved 
status with the United States Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. Additionally, the office provides informa- 
tion and help in the areas of required test-taking, evalu- 
ation of credentials and placement. 

The Dean of Students Office provides services in 
social and academic areas of students’ lives. Orienta- 
tion to campus and the greater Salisbury area, and 
new educational methods, insurance assistance, and 
academic and personal counseling are all a part of 
introducing the international students to their new way 
of life. Also, an active International Group supports 
Students and helps them adjust to American culture. 


Minority Affairs 

The Minority Affairs Office exists to complement 
efforts already demonstrated by the staff of Salisbury 
State University to ensure an academically successful 
and socially enjoyable university experience for its 
minority student population. 

The primary function of the Minority Affairs Office 
is to assist Salisbury State’s minority students with their 
environmental adjustment. Specifically, this is ac- 
complished by maintaining open lines of communica- 
tion with faculty and staff and monitoring the special 
concerns and interests of the minority student popula- 
tion. 

Equally as important, the minority affairs officer, 
in cooperation with minority staff and University faculty, 
Suggests and provides special programs essential for 
minority student success. 

The Minority Affairs Office operates under the aus- 
pices of the Dean of Students Office. 


Office of Public Safety 


The Office of Public Safety, located in the Adminis- 
trative Services Building, can be contacted 24 hours a 
day. There are two sections of this office—Campus 
Police and Environmental Safety. Campus Police ser- 
vices include investigation of crimes and incidents on 
Campus, response to emergencies, vehicle registration 
and parking enforcement, lost and found and physical 
security of buildings. The Environmental Safety division 
ensures that the environment is free from hazards that 
May Cause injuries to members of the University com- 
munity. This is accomplished through periodic inspec- 
tions of University buildings and grounds and through 
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campuswide involvement and information about fire 
and safety matters. 


Student Employment 


Salisbury State University employs over 700 un- 
dergraduate and graduate students every year. 
Employment opportunities are offered to full-time stu- 
dents primarily to help defray University expenses. In 
addition, students enhance their academic pursuits by 
learning skills, responsibilities, habits, attitudes and 
processes associated with employment. The student 
work force is a viable addition to the University staff, 
enabling the institution to function efficiently on a daily 
basis. 

Students who are selected for employment con- 
tract to work a maximum of 20 hours per week on 
campus. They are trained in their respective depart- 
ments of employ and are evaluated at the end of their 
contract period by their supervisors. 

The Work Experience Office also provides infor- 
mation regarding off-campus employment to students 
who are registered with the program. Area employers 
are aware of the wealth of services available to them 
via student employees and maintain regular contact 
with the Work Experience Office. 


Accident and Health Insurance 


The University assumes no financial responsibility 
for student care other than that provided by the Health 
Center. Students are encouraged to continue their par- 
ents’ coverage, or to seek advice from independent 
insurance brokers. 


Absence Notification 


In the case of an extreme emergency or prolonged 
illness, the Dean of Students Office notifies class in- 
structors of the dates of a student’s absence from class. 

Professors establish their own attendance policy. 
Notification of absence is a service to students and 
faculty; it is not an official excuse from classes and 
work missed. 


Locker Availability 


Lockers for student use are located in the Guerrieri 
University Center, Maggs Center, Blackwell Library and 
the Art Department. Students interested in obtaining 
lockers should contact office personnel in those locations. 


Student Directory Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 
1974 gives students the right to inspect and review 
educational records maintained by the University. Ad- 
ditionally, students may request the amendment of rec- 
ords that they believe to be inaccurate, misleading or 
otherwise in violation of their privacy. Students maintain 
the right to consent to disclosures of personally identi- 
fiable information contained in the records. Salisbury 
State University will assume the right, under the provi- 
sions of this act, to provide student directory information 
found in a student's educational record without prior 
consent of the student. For such purposes, directory 
information is defined as the student’s name, address, 
telephone number, date and place of birth, major field 
of study, participation in officially recognized activities 
and sports, weight and height of members of the athletic 
teams, dates of attendance, degrees and awards re- 
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ceived, the most recent previous educational institution 
attended and other similar information. In the event a 
student desires more or less directory information re- 
leased, the student should notify the Office of the Dean 
of Students, room 212 of the University Center, each 
semester. 

Students have the right to file any complaints about 
alleged failure to comply with act requirements with the 
U.S. Department of Education. Copies of the University 
policy can be obtained in the Dean of Student's Office. 


Programs 


Campus Recreation 


The Campus Recreation Office provides the entire 
University community with the opportunity to participate 
in a variety of formal and informal activities. These 
activities encompass team sports, individual and dual 
sports, outing activities and competitive and noncom- 
petitive activities. In addition to the obvious benefit of 
physical fitness, it is hoped that participants also will 
obtain from this program improved skills, new and 
lifelong friends, some self-satisfaction and enjoyment, 
lifelong leisure-time skills, and social and ethical qual- 
ities (cooperation, trust, regard for others, etc.). These 
objectives are consistent with the University’s educa- 
tional mission. 

Sports clubs are a vital part of the campus recre- 
ation program and are designed to provide the Univer- 
sity community with opportunities to participate in ac- 
tivities of special interest. Sports clubs include: 
aerobics, cycling, floor and ice hockey, martial arts, 
men’s swimming, outdoor, rifle, rugby, sailing, surfing, 
weightlifting and women’s soccer. 

A high level of skill is not a prerequisite for partici- 
pation in any activity offered through the Campus Rec- 
reation Office. Therefore, all current students, faculty 
and staff members are urged to take part in both in- 
tramural events and sports club activities. 

More information and a calendar of events can be 
obtained in the Campus Recreation Office located in 
Maggs Physical Activities Center or by calling (410) 
543-6350. 


Clubs and Organizations 


African-American Historical and 
Philosophical Society 


The African-American Historical and Philosophical 
Society attempts to add an additional aspect to the 
nurturing of a supportive academic climate for African- 
American students and other students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators who desire to learn more about the histor- 
ical and philosophical contributions of Africans and Af- 
rican-Americans to the development of world civiliza- 
tion. 


Alliance for Women Attaining Recognized Equality 
(AWARE) 


AWARE is a group of women and men dedicated 
to eradicating sexism and intolerance of individuality. 
Though the group concerns itself primarily with the ad- 
vancement of women, it stands in solidarity with other 
victims of discrimination, including racism, ethnocen- 
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trism, classism, heteroxsexism, ageism, etc. AWARE 
takes a feminist approach to these issues as it seeks 
equality for all people. It is committed to a vision of a 
just society and to changing current beliefs and institu- 
tions which encourage violence against and degrada- 
tion of women. 


Alpha Omega Biological Society 


The Alpha Omega Biological Society is an organi- 
zation open to all students interested in the science of 
biology and its applications. Activities include commun- 
ity projects, field trips, fund-raising activities, guest 
speakers and socials. The main purpose of Alpha 
Omega is to unite students who have a common in- 
terest in biology. Any student, biology major or non-biol- 
ogy major at SSU, is eligible to join Alpha Omega. The 
only membership procedure involved is to attend meet- 
ings. 


Amnesty International 


Amnesty International is an independent, 
worldwide movement working impartially for the release 
of all prisoners of conscience, provided they have 
neither used nor advocated violence. This includes 
men, women and children imprisoned because of their 
beliefs, ethnic origin, sex, race or language. Amnesty 
International also promotes fair and prompt trials for 
political prisoners and the abolition of torture and 
executions under all circumstances. It is independent 
of any political, ideological or religious affiliations and 
is funded by donations from its members and support- 
ers around the world. 


Appropriations Board 

The Appropriations Board is responsible for the 
distribution of student activity fees. The group consists 
of a chair and three members-at-large who are selected 
through an interview process. Any full-time student is 
eligible to run for a position on the board. Each year, 
the Appropriations Board receives budget requests 
from individual student organizations. Funds are sub- 
sequently awarded on an annual basis, although sup- 
plemental requests may be made periodically through- 
out the school year. 


Baptist Student Ministries 


Baptist Student Ministries presents a Christian wit- 
ness to the entire campus community and provides 
opportunities for personal spiritual growth through Bible 
Studies, fellowship, mission service projects and re- 
treats. Baptist Student Ministries is sponsored by the 
Baptist Convention of Maryland. All are welcome to 
attend meetings. 


Campus Crusade for Christ 


Campus Crusade for Christ is an interdenomina- 
tional student Christian movement which provides op- 
portunities for Bible studies, conferences, fellowship 
and retreats. Fellowship meetings and Bible studies 
are held weekly. 


Chi Alpha Christian Fellowship 


Chi Alpha promotes the spiritual life of its members 
by providing opportunities for discipleship, fellowship, 
witness and worship. 
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Circulo Quijote 


Circulo Quijote provides an opportunity for the ad- 
vanced study of various aspects of Spanish culture. 
Knowledge of the Spanish language is not required for 
membership. 


College Republicans 


The SSU Republican Club was organized to de- 
velop political skills and leadership abilities among Re- 
publican students as preparation for their future service 
to the party and the community. The club sponsors 
activities such as banquets, field trips and political lec- 
tures. It is open to all students who have an interest in 
the Republican Party. 


Commuters’ Club 


The Commuters’ Club was formed to improve 
commuter relationships on the Salisbury State Univer- 
sity campus. The organization formulates and main- 
tains unity and awareness of commuter needs inside 
and outside the student body and administration. It also 
organizes events and social activities for commuting 
students. 


Cycling Club 

Cycling Club activities include weekend training 
and touring rides, a Florida spring break cycling trip 
and the annual Sea Gull Century Ride. The group holds 
weekly meetings and occasional time trials. A ride 
board to announce trips is located in Maggs Gym. 


Dance Company 


The SSU Dance Company, originating in 1960 as 
the Modern Dance Club, provides for experience in 
dance performance/production, choreography and stu- 
dent leadership. Membership is open to all interested 
Students and adult members of the community. Annual 
performances include: a showcase of student works; 
a concert of faculty, guest artist and selected student 


_ Works; grant-funded tours; and community service 


events. The dance styles performed include ballet, hip 
hop, jazz and modern. The Executive Council, com- 
prised of elected members, serves as an advisory 
group to the faculty director. Academic credit is availa- 
ble for participating in the SSU Dance Company. 


Eco Concerns 


Eco Concerns promotes environmental aware- 
ness campuswide; contributes to the community 
through environmental activism a minimum of once a 
month; and monitors and evaluates campus efforts to 
recycle, clean, purify and control the materials entering 
Or exiting University property. 


Entrepreneurial Club 


The Entrepreneurial Club develops and imple- 
ments a well-balanced program of activities in relation 
to business ventures and investment opportunities. 
Members have access to a network of business con- 
tacts and information in further pursuing business 
ideas. Planned speakers, trips and business seminars 
are provided to members for knowledge and experi- 
ence. 


Evergreen Yearbook 
The Evergreen Yearbook’s primary functions are: 
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to serve as a memory book collection of pictures and 
anecdotes; to serve as a history, resource/reference 
book; and to serve as a public relations agent for the 
school. The staff is made up entirely of students. Mem- 
bership is open to any student with interests in design, 
layout, photography, copywriting or staff organization. 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes 


The Fellowship of Christian Athletes (FCA) is an 
interdenominational Christian student athlete organiza- 
tion. The purpose of FCA is to present to athletes and 
coaches, and all whom they influence, the challenge 
and adventure of receiving Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord, in addition to serving him in their relationships 
and in the fellowship of the church. Meetings are held 
weekly. 


Financial Management Association 


The Financial Management Association provides 
an organization for college students actively interested 
in the fields of finance, banking and investments. 


The Flyer 


The Flyer, the only campus newspaper, is dedi- 
cated to informing the campus of recent happenings 
and news that affects all college students, and to acting 
as a forum for expressing individual viewpoints. The 
Flyer began as the Holly Leaf in the mid-1940s, then 
changed to the present title, andin 1978 it was changed 
from the traditional newspaper style to a news- 
magazine. In 1990 it was returned to a weekly news- 
paper format. No experience is needed to join. Editorial 
positions are voted on in the spring for the following 
year. 


French Club 


The French Club provides an opportunity for social 
use of the French language and for additional contact 
with many interesting aspects of the French culture. 
Active use of the language is encouraged, but not re- 
quired at the meetings. The French Club sponsors field 
trips, films, guest speakers, and food and wine tasting, 
among other varied activities. 


Gay/Lesbian Alliance (GALA) 


The gay/lesbian support group seeks to ensure 
that those in the gay/lesbian and bisexual campus com- 
munity are not isolated. It believes that bisexuality and 
homosexuality are other orientations which coexist with 
heterosexuality. GALA provides support through a peer 
network, addresses relevant issues and serves as an 
information source for all. 


Geographic Society 

The Geographic Society was organized in 1963 
to stimulate interest in geography through social and 
professional activities beyond those available in the 
Classroom. The society provides tutorial service and 
presents programs of general interest. Membership is 
open to all students interested in the field of geography. 


German Club 

The German Club was organized to stimulate and 
increase use of the German language and to provide 
additional contact with German culture. Major activities 
in the past have included German banquets, guest 
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speakers, restaurant field trips, songfests and sponsor- 
ship of the SSU Oktoberfest. The German Club is open 
to students of German and all other interested students. 


Gospel Choir 


The Gospel Choir at Salisbury State University 
originated in September 1987. The choir spreads the 
gospel through song by performing at local churches 
on the Eastern Shore and by presenting an annual 
concert each spring. 


History Club 


The History Club is open to anyone interested in 
history. It provides an informal atmosphere for students 
and faculty to join together to share their common in- 
terests. Various activities such as banquets, field trips, 
films and lectures are planned for the fall. 


Honors Student Association 


The Honors Student Association serves as a 
liaison between students enrolled in the University Hon- 
ors Program and the Honors Program Committee. It 
plans extracurricular cultural and intellectual activities 
in conjunction with honors classes, makes recommen- 
dations for honors course offerings and advises the 
committee on matters relating to program requirements 
and changes. Membership is open to all honors stu- 
dents. 


international Association of Business 
Communicators 


The Salisbury State University chapter of the Inter- 
national Association of Business Communicators 
(IABC) exists for the purpose of extending knowledge 
of contemporary and appropriate principles, practices 
and ethics of communication professions beyond the 
classroom. The organization provides opportunities for 
students of all majors to interact with practitioners and 
to expand their preparation for careers in public rela- 
tions, community relations, communication consulting, 
training and related positions. [ABC fosters fellowship 
of students, educators and professionals of like in- 
terests. 


International Student Organization 


The International Student Organization provides 
an opportunity for cross-cultural experiences through 
various social activities. This organization informally 
involves international and native students as well as 
faculty, staff and community people who have interna- 
tional experiences and interests. 


Ladies of Distinction 


Ladies of Distinction (LOD) is an interest group 
devoted to doing various community service projects 
throughout the semester. 


Martial Arts Club 


The Salisbury State Martial Arts Club provides stu- 
dents interested in studying a traditional empty-hand 
martial art the opportunity to progress through the ranks 
to achieve the black belt. Students can study Tae Kwon 
Do, the national sport of Korea, to earn their black belt 
or participate on an informal basis. Activities for club 
members include attending weekly training sessions, 
social events and trips to martial arts competitions. The 
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club is affiliated with Park’s Martial Arts School in Salis- 
bury. Sung H. Park, a master of Tae Kwon Do, serves 
as one of the advisors to the club. All students in- 
terested in physical conditioning and personal develop- 
ment are welcome. Prior experience is not required. 


Mathematical Association of America 
Student Chapter 


The Mathematical Association of America (MAA) 
Student Chapter assists all interested students in the 
further exploration of mathematical related activities 
and provides a social atmosphere for any interested 
student to congregate and interact with other students 
of similar interest. It also promotes attendance of the 
Mathematical Association of America conferences and 
activities, and encourages participation in MAA sup- 
ported contests. 


Medical Careers Club 


The Medical Careers Club is an organization for 
those students who are considering a career in dentist- 
ry, medicine, nursing, veterinary work or one of the 
other health fields. Some programs are of general in- 
terest, but are planned to serve the specific needs of 
pre-medical and pre-dental students. Visiting physi- 
cians and other professionals provide interesting in- 
sights, guidance and the opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion. 


Multicultural Club 


The Multicultural Club was organized to promote 
better relationships among all cultures. It also provides 
a support group of peers that deals with making the 
University and community aware of the needs of mul- 
ticultural relationships. 


Music Educators’ National Conference 


The Music Educators’ National Conference 
(MENC) is a nationally recognized student and teacher 
organization. Its activities and publications are largely 
responsible for establishing, developing and promoting 
education as a field of study and as a profession. 


Musical Ensembles: Concert Band, Concert Choir, 
Jazz Band, Symphony Orchestra, Wind Sinfonia 


The Music Department sponsors several large and 
small ensembles, some open to all qualified students 
and some requiring an audition. The Concert Band and 
Concert Choir are open to all qualified students. Mem- 
bership in the band is open to all students who have 
played a band instrument prior to coming to the Univer- 
sity. The Jazz Band, Symphony Orchestra and Wind 
Sinfonia are open to all full-time students by audition 
only. All ensembles perform publicly on campus and 
in the community. 


National Association of Accountants 


The National Association of Accountants (NAA) is 
affiliated with a national organization of management 
accountants and welcomes all students who have an 
interest in the accounting profession. The NAA spon- 
sors professional activities that acquaint students with 
the opportunities which are available to accounting 
graduates. Students are welcome at the technical 
meetings sponsored by the Delmarva Chapter of NAA. 
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National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, or the NAACP as it is popularly known, 
is an interracial, interfaith, nonpartisan, social action 
organization. It was organized in 1909 to eliminate ra- 
cial discrimination and segregation against African- 
Americans and other minority groups and to secure 
first-class citizenship status for African-Americans. The 
NAACP University program has four basic objectives. 
These are broadly defined as: civil rights action, com- 
munity education, citizenship training and leadership 
development. 


Newman Club 


The Newman Club is the Catholic campus ministry 
organization. It serves students by promoting spiritual 
growth and development as well as encouraging Chris- 
tian fellowship. Services are regularly scheduled on 
campus. The club meets twice monthly with Sunday 
Mass twice a month. 


Outdoor Club 


The Outdoor Club began in 1981 as a student 
organization to promote conservation activities and en- 
vironmental awareness in the University community. 
Since its inception, students have participated in out- 
door adventures as far away as Florida, Canada and 
Texas, to as local as Assateague Island and the 
Pocomoke River. The club is dedicated to serving any 
student wishing to participate and to educating all stu- 
dents in survival skills and conservation philosophy. 


Perdue Scholars Association 


The Perdue Scholars Association is comprised of 
Students receiving scholarships from the Franklin P. 
Perdue School of Business. All scholars must be pur- 
Suing a business major and must remain in good stand- 
ing with the School of Business. The Perdue Scholars 
Association seeks to interact with and serve the com- 
munity, University and students, both in the business 
school and out. 


Phi Beta Lambda 


Phi Beta Lambda (Future Business Leaders) is a 
national organization for all students, in postsecondary 
Schools and colleges, enrolled in business and office 
education programs. The purpose of Phi Beta Lambda 
(PBL) is to provide opportunities for these students to 
develop vocational competencies for business and of- 
fice occupations. As an integral part of the instructional 
program, Phi Beta Lambda promotes a sense of civic 
and personal responsibility. All students are welcome 
to join PBL at Salisbury State University. Active mem- 
bers have the opportunity to attend leadership confer- 
ences throughout the United States and to participate 
competitive business events on state and national 
evels. 


Philosophical Society 


The Philosophical Society, open to all members 
of the University community, actively seeks to arouse 
On Campus a passion for ideas and an enthusiasm for 
thinking about provocative issues. It is dedicated to the 
proposition that learning is not equivalent to memoriz- 
ing textbooks, but requires asking extraordinary ques- 
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tions. In its effort to stimulate this kind of learning, the 
society sponsors regular colloquia involving both stu- 
dents and faculty, an annual lecture series, informal 
social gatherings and occasional trips to philosophical 
meetings. 


Political Science Club 


The Political Science Club is open to all students 
interested in political science. It provides an informal 
atmosphere for students and faculty to join together to 
share their common interests. Various activities such 
as banquets, field trips, films and lectures are planned 
for the fall. 


PROUD 


PROUD provides an opportunity for the disabled 
and other interested persons to come together period- 
ically to share ideas and discuss issues and concerns 
that have a direct affect on their progress at SSU. Ad- 
ditionally, this organization serves as a support group 
for all disabled students, most specifically those who 
experience adjustment problems. 


Psychology Club 


The Psychology Club’s main goal is to establish 
recognition of and responsibility for psychology in the 
academic community. The club was formally re-estab- 
lished in fall 1979 and is open to all students and faculty. 
The Psychology Club provides an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of current issues. 


Residence Hall Association 


The Residence Hall Association endeavors to pull 
together the talents of the representatives of each res- 
idence hall in order to unify, serve and fulfill the needs 
of resident students at the University by improving and 
enhancing the educational, social and functional well- 
being of the students’ residence hall life. 


Respiratory Therapy Association 


The Salisbury State University Respiratory 
Therapy Association is open to all respiratory therapy 
majors. Activities include community projects, fund 
raisers, medical seminars and socials. The Respiratory 
Therapy Association seeks to unite students who share 
a common interest in pursuing careers as respiratory 
therapists. 


Rifle Club 


The Rifle Club promotes the safe handling of 
firearms and schedules activities to improve 
marksmanship and to compete. Student teams repre- 
sent SSU at interclub small bore and other competitions 
within the Middle Atlantic Conference. Membership is 
open to all students, faculty and staff. Student officers 
within the club plan and conduct club events with the 
faculty advisor throughout the academic year. 


ROTC Rangers 


The ROTC Rangers provides ROTC cadets with 
an opportunity to participate in realistic military and ad- 
venture training that goes beyond the classroom. Or- 
ganized by the Military Science Department, the Ranger 
program is open to any student currently enrolled in or 
planning to enroll in military science. 
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Sailing Club 


The Sailing Club provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents, faculty and staff interested in sailing and other 


water activities to meet others with similar interests. 


Sailing experience is not required. The club provides 
lessons for those interested in learning to sail. At least 
one weekend sailing trip on the Chesapeake Bay per 
semester is planned. Members are invited to use the 
club’s day sailer at their convenience. As an added 
benefit, members also have been invited to sail on 
privately owned boats in Cambridge and Ocean City. 
The club owns two small two-passenger sailboats and 
one larger sailboat that is kept in the Bivalve, MD, 
harbor of Cedar Hill. Membership is open to all stu- 
dents, faculty and staff. Student officers within the club 
plan and conduct club events throughout the academic 
year with the faculty advisors. 


Salisbury State Program Board (SSPB) 


The Salisbury State Program Board seeks to pre- 
sent a diverse and well-rounded schedule of educa- 
tional, multicultural, recreational and social activities to 
meet the needs of the SSU community. SSPB activities 
include: coffeehouses, comedians, concerts, dances, 
films, multicultural events, recreational activities, trips 
and variety acts. 


Salisbury State Theatre 


Under the auspices of the Department of Com- 
munication Arts, Salisbury State Theatre presents a 
balanced season of main stage and studio productions 
and workshops for public performance. Both perfor- 
mance roles and technical work are open to all mem- 
bers of the campus community and academic credit is 
available to students participating in productions. 


Scarab 


The Scarab, a student literary magazine, encour- 
ages the creative arts as expressed through poetry, 
short story and artwork via recognition in its annual 
publication. Material published in the Scarab is original 
work submitted by SSU students. After careful evalua- 
tion, the Scarab staff selects submissions eligible for 
publication. The staff consists of students who wish to 
explore literary criticism and publication procedures. 
Any student is encouraged to join. 


SCD’S Inc. 


SCD’S Inc. provides an opportunity for students 
to participate in and be a part of an organization based 
on strength, courage and determination. The club also 
provides students with the chance to participate in both 
campus and community activities. 


Semper Fidelis Society 


The Semper Fidelis Society is open to all who are 
interested in the spirit of the United States Marine 
Corps. The society sets forth and promotes: the recep- 
tion and dissemination of policies and information per- 
tinent to achieving a better understanding of members’ 
future responsibilities as officers of the United States 
Marine Corps; the stimulation and perpetuation of the 
high traditions and ideals of the United States Marine 
Corps; and the promotion of good fellowship and culti- 
vation of social virtues among members. 
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Sign Language Club 


The Sign Language Club was organized on the 
SSU campus during the fall of 1985. It strives to teach 
both students and faculty members communication 
with their hands, body and facial expressions. Members 
learn to communicate to the hearing impaired as well 
as the techniques and guidelines of interpreting. Meet- 
ings are held on a weekly basis during the academic 
year. 


Social Work Club 


The Social Work Club started at SSU in 1974. It 
promotes the exchange of ideas about issues involving 
social work through discussions, experiences, films, 
seminars and workshops, and provides needed human 
services to members of the University and the commu- 
nity. Any student can become a member of the Social 
Work Club. Meetings will be publicized throughout the 
year. Students who desire to become involved with the 
club can simply come to the meetings and actively 
participate. 


Sociological Society 


The Sociological Society was established in 1987. 
It seeks to develop and implement a well-balanced 
program of activities that will meet the cultural, intellec- 
tual and social needs of those students participating in 
the society. It is managed by the students with faculty 
support. Any student at SSU can become a member 
of the Sociological Society. The society encourages all 
those people who have any interest in the history and 
development of society to join them. 


Sophanes (Student Theatre Organization) 


Sophanes is the student theatre organization 
which supports productions and activities of Salisbury 
State Theatre. The group is open to all students in- 
terested in theatre and is assisted by faculty advisors. 
Academic credit is available to students participating 
in Sophanes’ annual production or any Salisbury State 
Theatre productions. 


Student Government Association 


The Student Government Association (SGA) is the 
primary student governance organization of the Univer- 
sity. SGA’s main function is to serve as a liaison be- 
tween the faculty and administration, and the student 
body. Executive officers include a president, vice pres- 
ident, recording secretary, corresponding secretary 
and parliamentarian. SGA senators serve as represen- 
tatives on various University committees. 


Student Health Advisory Committee 


__ The Student Health Advisory Committee (SHAC) 
iS comprised of students who act as liaisons between 
students and the Health Center. They also work to 
educate students about health-related events on cam- 
pus. 


Student National Education Association 


All members of the University community are wel- 
come to join the SSU chapter of the Student National 
Education Association (SNEA). The association fo- 
cuses on the presentation of ideas in working with chil- 
dren. In addition to being associated with the Student 
National Education Association, this organization is af- 





filiated with the Maryland State Teachers Association 
(MSTA). Student officers are elected in April. 


Student Nurses Association 


The goals of the Student Nurses Association 
(SNA) are to provide events beneficial to the community 
and fellow SSU students, to allow students with a com- 
mon interest, an opportunity for gathering and com- 
municating, and to further those educational goals set 
forth by SSU’s Nursing Department. The SNA was 
formed by the first nursing graduates of SSU during 
1979. Since that time it has grown to approximately 65 
members. There are no current criteria for membership. 


25+ Student Union 

The 25+ Student Union was formed in 1989 to 
unify the large number of nontraditionally aged students 
on the SSU campus. The main goal of the 25+ Student 
Union is to help students over 25 years old in achieving 
academic, personal and professional goals. 


Students Against Drinking and Driving (SADD) 


Students Against Drinking and Driving strives to 
enable concerned, responsible students to respond in 
a practical way to a major killer of their age group: 
drunk driving. The program combines abuse prevention 
with practical solutions to DWI situations. 


Students of University Dining Services 


Students of University Dining Services (SUDS) is 
comprised of the students employed by the University 
Dining Services. It allows members to plan and imple- 
ment cultural, educational and social programs within 
the structure of the University. Through the participation 
and planning of its programs, SUDS offers students, 
and the entire community, the chance to broaden its 
horizons. 


Surf Club , 

The Surf Club is open to all students who have 
an interest in the sport of surfing or bodyboarding. The 
club has members of all ability levels—from those who 
want to learn, to those who compete in contests. Club 
meetings, which are held every Wednesday night, allow 
members to plan trips, show videos or have guest 
speakers. The club usually surfs in nearby Ocean City, 
MD, or other surrounding areas such as Assateague 
Island or Indian River Inlet, DE. Members take several 
trips to Cape Hatteras, NC, and one trip to Cocoa Beach 
and Sebastian Inlet, FL. The Surf Club demonstrates its 
concern for beach preservation and other environmental 
issues by working closely with the Eastern Surfing Associ- 
ation and by sponsoring beach clean-up projects. 


Union of African-American Students 


The Union of African-American Students (UAS) 
was organized to promote a better understanding and 
relationship among all people and to attune the Univer- 
sity and the community to the needs of African-Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. Membership in the UAS is 
open to all SSU students. The organization sponsors 
benefits, dances, plays and speakers. One of the high- 
lights of the UAS’s activities is Black Awareness Week 
which features a series of programs and special events 
designed to promote the culture and achievements Af- 
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rican-Americans have contributed to the University, 
community and country. 


The Vital Connection 


Every day good, untouched food is wasted while 
many people go hungry. The Vital Connection is a 
group of determined students who would like to inform 
the public of this waste and work to overcome the prob- 
lem, starting here in Salisbury. 


WSUR Radio Station 


WSUR is the University’s radio station. The station’s 
management consists entirely of full-time students 
elected by the student staff members. Disc jock- 
eys on the staff are mostly students, with some faculty 
members also on the air. The station’s programming of- 
fers information on activities and plays the music students 
want to hear. The only “commercial messages” are those 
concerning student events, station promotion and items 
of interest to students. Located in the Guerrieri University 
Center, the live shows are transmitted to residence halls 
on 107.5 CABLE-FM. This facility also serves as a pro- 
duction studio for WSUR as well as the WSUR office. 
WSUR is open to all students enrolled at SSU, full or 
part time. 


Young Democrats 


The Young Democrats of SSU seeks to stimulate 
in young people an active interest in governmental af- 
fairs, to contribute to the growth and leadership of the 
Democratic Party and to promote involvement in the 
political process. This organization also helps develop 
leadership ability, examines issues and teaches politi- 
cal techniques. 


Honoraries 


Beta Beta Beta 


Beta Beta Beta is a national undergraduate honor 
society in the biological sciences that emphasizes a 
threefold program: stimulation of scholarship, dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge and promotion of biolog- 
ical research. Membership is restricted to biology 
majors who have completed 15 semester hours of biol- 
ogy with a minimum 3.3 grade point average. The 
Lambda Psi chapter at SSU will notify prospective 
members of their eligibility for membership. 


Delta Mu Delta 


The Delta Alpha chapter of the Delta Mu Delta 
honor society recognizes and rewards superior 
scholastic achievement by students of business ad- 
ministration. Specifically, the purpose of Delta Mu Delta 
is twofold: to promote higher scholarship in training for 
business, and to recognize and reward scholastic at- 
tainment in business subjects. Notification of eligibility 
is given to perspective members by the organization. 


Delta Sigma Pi 

Delta Sigma Pi is a national honor society whose 
members are recognized for outstanding achievement in 
the study of the Hispanic language and culture. Salisbury 
State University’s chapter, Omicron lota, was chartered 
in April 1983. To qualify for membership, a student must 
complete three years of college-level Spanish, including 
at least three semesters of Hispanic literature; have a 
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3.0 grade point average in Spanish classes; and have 
an overall 2.75 grade point average. 


Gamma Theta Upsilon 


The Zeta Eta chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, 
an international honor society in geography, was estab- 
lished at SSU in 1980 to recognize scholarly achieve- 
ment and to foster professional growth and geographic 
research. To qualify for membership, a student must 
complete at least 18 credit hours of geography with a 
minimum grade point average of 3.25, be a junior or 
senior and have a 3.0 overall grade point average. 
Notification of eligibility is given by the organization to 
prospective members. 


Kappa Delta Pi 


The Rho Eta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi promotes 
excellence in and recognizes outstanding contributions 
to education. This honor society endeavors to maintain 
a high degree of professional fellowship and growth 
among its members. Qualifications for membership are 
academic achievement and leadership in education. 


Lambda lota Tau 


Lambda lota Tau is an honor society designed to 
recognize English majors who have achieved scholas- 
tic excellence. The Delta Psi chapter of Lambda lota 
Tau was chartered in July 1976 and has inducted mem- 
bers every year since. To qualify, English majors must 
earn 55 or more credit hours at SSU, attain at least a 
3.0 grade point average in 12 or more hours of literature 
and English, and maintain a 2.76 cumulative grade 
point average. Those majors meeting such qualifica- 
tions will be invited to submit initiation papers. Those 
whose papers meet chapter standards will become 
members of Lambda lota Tau. 


Omicron Delta Kappa 


Omicron Delta Kappa, a national leadership honor 
society, is represented at SSU by the Sigma Alpha 
Circle. Established in 1914 at Washington and Lee 
University, the society’s purpose is threefold: to recog- 
nize those who have attained a high standard of effi- 
ciency in collegiate activities, to bring together the most 
representative students in all phases of collegiate life, 
and to bring together members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


The Eta lota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta national 
honor society in history was established in 1959 to 
serve the needs of those students who have maintained 
a high scholastic average and who are interested in 
the further study and teaching of history. Membership 
is restricted to juniors and seniors. Notification of eligi- 
mo is given by the organization to prospective mem- 

ers. 


Phi Eta Sigma 


Phi Eta Sigma, a national honor society for 
freshmen, exists to encourage and reward high 
scholastic attainment among freshmen. Freshman 
women and men are invited to join if their cumulative 
grade point average at the end of the fall or spring 
semester of their first year is 3.5 or higher. 








Phi Kappa Phi 


Phi Kappa Phi is a national honor society with a 
local chapter on the SSU campus. It fosters and recog- 
nizes outstanding scholarship in students from all areas 
of instruction. It is the only national honor society which 
cuts across the lines that traditionally separate the di- 
verse academic disciplines. Juniors and seniors who 
are invited to membership in Phi Kappa Phi must rank 
in the upper brackets of their graduating class. Those 
eligible for induction are notified during the academic 
year. 


Pi Gamma Mu 


Pi Gamma Mu is an international honor society in 
the social sciences. To qualify for membership, a stu- 
dent must be a junior, senior or graduate student in 
the upper 35 of the class; have at least 20 semester 
hours in one or more of the five core areas (economics, 
history, international relations, political science, sociol- 
ogy/anthropology) and in some other social science 
disciplines such as social psychology, criminal justice 
or human geography; and have a grade average of B 
or better. Membership and leadership in the collegiate 
chapter are shared equally between faculty and stu- 
dents. Pi Gamma Mu gives recognition to good scholar- 
ship and actively promotes it all year long through en- 
riching activities, service projects, a scholarship pro- 
gram and a lectureship program. 


Pi Sigma Alpha 

The Pi Xi chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha, a national 
honor society in political science, was established in 
1987 to recognize the scholarly achievements of out- 
Standing political science students. To qualify for mem- 
bership, a student must complete 18 hours of political 
science courses, be a junior or senior, have a3.0 overall 
grade point average and have a 3.25 grade point aver- 
age in political science courses. 


Psi Chi 


Psi Chi, a national honor society in psychology, 
was founded in 1929. The Salisbury chapter was estab- 
lished in 1974. Its purpose is to advance the science 
of psychology and to encourage, stimulate and main- 
tain scholarship of the individual members in all fields, 
particularly in psychology. The requirements for mem- 
bership in Psi Chi start with the completion of 12 semes- 


ter hours in psychology; some grade point requirements 
also exist. 


Sigma Theta Tau 


3 Sigma Theta Tau is the international nursing honor 
society which recognizes excellence in scholarship, 
leadership and research in nursing. In order to qualify 
for membership in SSU’s Lambda Eta chapter, a stu- 
dent must be of senior or graduate status, rank in the 
upper third of the class and demonstrate potential for 
or achievement in nursing leadership. 


Social and Service Sororities 


Alpha Kappa Alpha 

Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority was founded in 1908. 
Its purpose is to promote sisterhood among young col- 
lege women and to serve the community, both in the 
United States and abroad. AKA sorority membership 
exceeds 150,000 worldwide and focuses on “service 
to all mankind.” 


Alpha Sigma Tau 

Alpha Sigma Tau was founded by eight women 
at Yipsilanti State College in 1899. The sorority seeks 
to develop the character of each member through a 
study of ethics illustrating sincerity, honesty, love and 
understanding; to help each woman enjoy cultural ad- 
vantage; and to develop in each member the social 
graces. In order to join AST, a woman must be rushed 
according to college regulations, pledged and initiated 
as prescribed in the Standing Rules for Collegiate 
Chapters, and pay the required fees and sign the ritual 
book. 


Phi Mu 

Phi Mu, the newest sorority at SSU, was estab- 
lished by the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Little Sisters and 
colonized May 14, 1988. Some of Phi Mu’s activities 
include fund raisers for their two philanthropies (Project 
Hope and the Children’s Miracle Network), community 
services and social activities with fraternities and other 
sororities. 


Zeta Tau Alpha 

Zeta Tau Alpha’s main objectives are to promote 
sisterhood, to learn to serve others, to develop higher 
qualities of life, to intensify friendships and to promote 
happiness of members. ZTA is the third largest sorority 
in the National Panhellenic Conference and provides 
lifetime membership. ZTA was founded at Longwood 
College in Farmville, VA, in 1898 and was officially 
established at SSU in 1975. To be eligible for member- 
ship, one must be a full-time female student with a 2.0 
or better grade point average. 


Fraternities 


Kappa Alpha Psi 

The purpose of Kappa Alpha Psi is to help the 
community. The fraternity keeps in mind its main goal, 
which is achievement. Kappa Alpha Psi was founded 
January 15, 1911. Anyone seeking affiliation with the 
fraternity must have a cumulative grade point average 
of 2.0. The fraternity has an interest meeting every 
semester to provide information to men interested in 
learning about the fraternity. 


Omega Psi Phi 

Omega Psi Phi, meaning “friendship is essential 
to the soul,” was founded in 1911 at Howard University. 
It began colonizing at SSU in 1975 and received its 
charter in 1976. The fraternity has grown since being 
established. The purpose of Omega Psi Phi is to build 
a strong and effective force of men dedicated to the 
principles of manhood, scholarship and perseverance; 
a group that is capable of giving expression to the 
hopes and aspirations of fellow students in their social, 
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community and academic endeavors. A 2.5 grade point 
average is required for membership. 


Pi Lambda Phi 

Pi Lambda Phi fraternity was originally founded in 
1895. Pi Lam is a non-sectarian and non-hazing frater- 
nity. It was founded at Salisbury State in the spring of 
1985 and is quickly becoming a popular fraternity on 
campus. Pi Lam offers friendship, a rewarding social 
life and tremendous potential for growth. Pi Lambda 
Phi is “not four years, but a lifetime.” 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon is the largest national frater- 
nity and was the first Greek social fraternity founded 
on the SSU campus. Colonization was achieved in Oc- 
tober 1975, with a formal installation taking place 
November 12, 1977, at which time the Maryland Sigma 
chapter was formed. The fraternity has a diversified 
program to enrich and broaden a student's college ex- 
perience. These programs vary from strongly stressed 
academics, campus leadership, cultural events, fund 
raising and community service/philanthropic projects 
to an avid social life. SAE’s athletic achievements in- 
clude both intramural and intercollegiate competition. 
Membership is for life and offers a specialized “degree 
of friendship.” | 


Sigma Tau Gamma 

Sigma Tau Gamma began as Sigma Tau Psi, a 
local social and service fraternity. It was established in 
1984. Sigma Tau Gamma’s main objective is to pro- 
mote fraternal brotherhood in college and post-college 
years. The organization sponsors a variety of programs 
and projects annually, many of which serve the sur- 
rounding community. 


Tau Kappa Epsilon 

Tau Kappa Epsilon is a nationally based fraternity 
with the largest number of active chapters in the coun- 
try. It was originally founded in 1899 to develop the 
mental, moral and social aspects of college men. It 
was founded at Salisbury State University on February 
7, 1987. TKE is known to both the campus and the 
community for its civic and charitable activities, and 
helps to develop college students in mind, body and 
heart through practicing the values of love and charity 
and developing personal esteem. 


Greek Governance Systems 


Interfraternity Council 

The Interfraternity Council, or IFC, is an elected 
student government with jurisdiction over the member 
fraternities. IFC was formed in 1987 to promote positive 
interactions among fraternities, college officials, the 
student body, as well as the surrounding community. 
Through cooperation with the above, as well as invalu- 
able aid by the sororities, IFC has participated in many 
charitable events which have brought recognition and 
pride to the University and the participating “Greeks.” 
With promising plans for the future, IFC intends to be- 
come an influential voice in the University and to better 
support the Greeks on campus. 
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Panhellenic Association 


The purpose of the Panhellenic Association at 
SSU is to inform others about the Greek system, to 
experience a sisterhood between sororities and to learn 
more about each other, and to enable members to work 
together as a unit. Dues are paid each semester ac- 
cording to the number of initiates in each sorority be- 
longing to the Panhellenic Association. 


Greek Council 


Several Greek letter organizations at SSU, in an 
effort to afford development through self-expression, 
have united to create an intermediary agency between 
the administration and those organizations in all mat- 
ters of general welfare. It is the function of this council 
to make recommendations to the Dean of Students 
Office regarding the activities of its Greek letter organi- 
zations, to coordinate activities and to influence better 
individual and group contributions for the institutional 
welfare. 

More information regarding all clubs and organiza- 
tions, honoraries and social and service fraternities/ 
sororities is available from the Student Activities and 
Organizations Office and the Dean of Students Office. 


Honors Convocation 


Each year during the spring semester, an Honors 
Convocation is held. At this event, public recognition 
is given to students who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to campus life and who have distinguished 
themselves academically. Information on all awards is 
available from the Dean of Students Office. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The Intercollegiate Athletics Program for men and 
women is administered by the director of athletics and 
the Athletic Advisory Committee. Funding for this pro- 
gram is provided by student athletic fees, athletic con- 
test receipts and various fund-raising projects under 
institutional supervision. 

The Intercollegiate Athletics Program includes: fall 
- (men) cross-country, football, soccer: (women) cross- 
country, field hockey, swimming, tennis, volleyball; 
winter - (men) basketball; (women) basketball: spring 
- (men) baseball, lacrosse, tennis, track and field; 
(women) lacrosse, softball and track and field. 

Salisbury State University is a member of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) - Division 
Il and holds conference affiliation in the Eastern States 
Athletic Conference (ESAC) and the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference (ECAC). 


Policies and Procedures 


Alcohol Policy and Guidelines 


Maryland state law defines 21 years of age as the 
legal drinking age. Therefore, no one under the age of 
21 may purchase, possess, consume, or have under 
their charge or control any alcohol (beer, wine, liquor). 
Individuals of legal age may possess and consume 
alcohol on campus according to standards and controls 
stated in the Alcohol and Other Drug Policy and 
Guidelines. A copy of the complete Alcohol and Other 
Drug Policy and Guidelines is available in the Student 
Handbook. 
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Athletic Eligibility 


Eligibility for Salisbury State University student- 
athletes is based upon the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association's (NCAA) constitution and bylaws. The 
NCAA principles of sound academic standards for eligi- 
bility are met if: 

1. the student-athlete is admitted as a regularly 
matriculated, degree-seeking student in accor- 
dance with the regular, published University en- 
trance requirements; 

2. the student-athlete is in good academic stand- 
ing as determined by the University faculty, in 
accordance with the standards applied to all 
students; and 

3. the student-athlete is enrolled in at least a 
minimum full-time program of studies and is 
making satisfactory progress toward gradua- 
tion as determined by University regulations. The 
12/24 credit hour rule is applied for eligibility. 

Interpretation and the precise language of these 
principles as they apply to Salisbury State University 
Student-athletes are available from the offices of the 
Vice President of Administration and the Dean of Stu- 
dents, and the Physical Education, Recreation and Ath- 
letics Department. 


.Code of Conduct 


The Code of Conduct provides Salisbury State 
University students with information on expectations 
regarding responsible citizenship and scholarship, 
reasonable standards of conduct and procedures for 
grievances. The code is applicable to all registered 
Students at SSU and to campus visitors. The Code of 
Conduct is published in the Student Handbook. Copies 
are available in the Dean of Students Office. 


University Judicial System 
Purpose 


The University judicial system serves an important 
role in protecting individual rights and University in- 
terests, developing citizenship and providing pro- 
cedural fairness to students accused of violations of 
established standards of conduct. 


Jurisdiction 


The jurisdiction of the judicial system includes 
policies published in the University Catalogue and the 
Code of Conduct section of the Student Handbook 
which is available in the Dean of Students Office. All 
individual Students and student organizations are sub- 
ject to judicial system policies and procedures pub- 
lished in the Student Handbook. 


Resident Students’ Rights and 
Responsibilities 

In order to foster responsibility, to develop a resi- 
dence environment which enhances academic 
achievement and to engender respect for the rights of 
other individuals, the University has residence hall 
policies covering noise, Safety, damages, drugs, al- 
cohol and locks. For more information on these policies 
or for other publications on general residence hall infor- 
mation, residence hall contracts and the Student Hand- 
book, contact the Office of Housing and Residence Life. 





Sexual Harassment Policy 


Commensurate with its mission as an academic 
institution of high quality, Salisbury State University 
encourages an atmosphere of physical, psychological 
and social well-being which offers all members of the 
University community an environment that provides op- 
portunity to work, learn and develop with the human 
dignity that caring people bestow on one another. There 
is no place in such an environment for intimidation or 
harassment of any kind; and more specifically, the Uni- 
versity considers sexual harassment of both employees 
and students to be unacceptable behavior. 

Salisbury State University has defined sexual 
harassment as unwelcome sexual attention, requests 
for sexual favors and other verbal or physical conduct 
of a nature which constitutes harassment when: 

1. submission to the conduct is either explicitly or 
implicitly a term or condition of an individual's 
employment or academic evaluation; 

2. submission to or rejection of such conduct by 
an individual is used as the basis for employ- 
ment or academic decisions affecting that indi- 
vidual; and/or 

3. such conduct has the purpose or effect of un- 
reasonably interfering with an individual's work/ 
academic performance or creating an intimidat- 
ing, hostile or offensive working and/or learning 
environment. 


Student Life 


Vehicle Rules and Regulations 


The University extends to students the privilege 
of driving and parking motor vehicles on the University 
campus. In return for this privilege, each student as- 
sumes the obligation of abiding by the rules and regu- 
lations of the University governing the use of motor 
vehicles on campus. 

Each student who wishes to drive or park a motor 
vehicle on the campus must make application to do so 
at the time of academic registration. Application must 
also be made at any time following registration when 
a motor vehicle is brought onto the campus. A driver's 
license and state automobile registration card are re- 
quired to register a vehicle. Freshmen who reside in 
residence halls are not permitted to register a vehicle 
on campus. 

Specific traffic rules and regulations are distributed 
to all students upon registration of a vehicle. It is the 
student’s responsibility to thoroughly read and under- 
stand these regulations and to abide by them. Viola- 
tions of the regulations will result in a fine and/or revo- 
cation of driving and parking privileges and/or possible 
impoundment of the vehicle at the student’s expense. 
The University assumes no responsibility for the car 
and/or protection of any student’s vehicle or its con- 
tents. 

Vehicle registration is held in the Office of Public 
Safety, located in the Administrative Services Building, 
(410) 543-6222, Monday-Friday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Special 
hours for evening students are held the first full week 
of school from 6-7:30 p.m., Monday-Thursday. 

















Academic Policies 
and Procedures 


The academic policies and procedures which fol- 
low have been established by the faculty to guide and 
evaluate student performance and to help ensure qual- 
ity education at Salisbury State University. 

Students are responsible for working with their 
advisors to plan their programs to meet University and 
departmental graduation requirements. Questions 
about exceptions to and waivers of these policies 
should be directed to the Office of the Vice President 
of Academic Affairs. 


Grading System 


The following grades are used to indicate a stu- 

dent's achievement in individual courses: 

A - Excellent 

Denotes superior achievement. The A grade is re- 
served for outstanding performance. 

B - Very good 

Denotes high achievement. It is a mark of distinction. 
C - Satisfactory 

Denotes adequate achievement. 

D - Passing 

Denotes marginal achievement. The D grade indicates 
minimal exposure to the principles and techniques pre- 
sented. 

F - Failure 

Denotes inadequate achievement. The F grade is also 
given for late or unofficial withdrawals. 

The following symbols are not accompanied by 
quality points and do not contribute to the student’s 
grade point average. They may, however, appear on 
a rai permanent record and are defined accord- 
ingly. 

I - Incomplete 

Noncompletion of a course due to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances beyond the student's control. The | au- 
tomatically becomes an F if coursework is not com- 
pleted prior to midsemester of the next full semester 
for which the student is enrolled, or at the end of one 
calendar year, whichever is earlier. 

PS - Pass 

A passing grade for credit-bearing courses taught or 
taken on a pass/fail basis. 

S - Pass 

Not for University credit - a passing grade in those 
courses which cannot be applied to undergraduate de- 
gree requirements. 
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CS - Continuing Satisfactorily 

Satisfactory progress in a developmental studies 
course which extends into a subsequent semester. 
AU - Audit 

Approved attendance without credit. 

W - Withdrawal 

Official withdrawal from a course during the schedule 
adjustment period. 

WP/WF - Withdrawal Passing/Withdrawal Failing 
Official withdrawal from the University after the 
schedule adjustment period, denoting passing or failing 
Status at the time of withdrawal. 

NR - Grade Not Reported by Instructor 

IP - In Progress 

Used for grading on-going thesis projects and indepen- 
dent studies. 

R - Repeated Course 

Preceding a grade, denotes that the course has been 
repeated: RA, RB, RC, RD, RF. 

X - Clemency Grade 

Preceding a grade of D or F denotes that the grade 
has been removed from the grade point average. Credit 
for the course has been removed from Attempted Hours 
(AHRS) and Earned Hours (EHRS). 


Credit Hours and Course Load 


One semester credit hour is given for each class 
hour per week that a course meets. Students are ex- 
pected to support each credit hour they take with three 
hours per week of combined classroom, laboratory and 
outside study activity. Thus, a student enrolled in 15 
semester hours should be Spending approximately 45 
hours a week in class, laboratories and in studying. 

In order for an undergraduate student to complete 
most programs atthe University in four academic years, 
the semester load must average 15 credit hours per 
semester. The maximum load covered by tuition is 19 
credit hours per semester. Students registering for 
more than 19 credit hours per semester must have the 


approval of the dean of the school in which they are 
majoring. 


Grade Point System 


Grade points are not assigned for the |, PS, S 
CS, AU, W, WP, WF, NR, IP or X symbols. In addition, 
courses for which these symbols have been assigned 
are not considered in computing the semester or 





cumulative grade point averages. Only grades from 
Salisbury State University and for credits earned 
through certain cooperative programs are used in com- 
puting grade point averages. 

The grade point average (GPA) is calculated as 

follows: 

1. To compute the quality points for each course in 
which a grade of A, B, C, D or F was earned, 
multiply the credit hours for the course by the 
grade points assigned to the grade. For example: 


Credit Quality 
Course Hours Grade Points 
English 101 3 B 9 
History 101 3 Der’ 3 
Chemistry 121 4 A 16 
Math 103 3 C 
Art 104 3 F 0 
Total 16 Total 34 


2. The grade point average for the semester is 
calculated by dividing the total quality points 
earned by the number of hours completed (with 
grades of A, B, C, D or F), as follows: 

Grade point average for the semester 
= (34 Quality Points)/(16 Credit Hours) 
= 2.12 

3. The cumulative grade point average is calcu- 
lated by dividing the total quality points earned 
in allsemesters by the total credit hours in which 
a grade of A, B, C, D and F was earned for all 
semesters. 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified according to the number 
of semester hours completed with grades of A, B, C, 
D or PS as follows: 
Freshman ...... 0-29. JURIONAY fos Ciades 60-89 
Sophomore ..... 30-59 Senior ... 90 and above 

Students are also designated as follows: 
Matriculated students are full-time or part-time degree 
candidates and are assigned a faculty advisor in an 
academic department. 


Undergraduate non-degree students (UND) are stu- 
dents usually pursuing one or two courses for personal 
or professional development and are not assigned an 
advisor. Upon completion of 30 semester hours, these 
students must apply for admission to the University as 
matriculated students. There are two types of UND 
students who are assigned advisors: 

1. Provisional students who are first time students 
to the University. They are full-time, non-mat- 
riculated students attending under the direction 
of the dean of admissions. These students are 
assigned an advisor in the Dean of Admissions 
Office. 

2. Restricted status students are students who 
have been academically dismissed but who are 
permitted to continue to attend the University 
under the direction of the director of retention 
and special academic programs. The director 
assigns these students to advisors. 

All students enrolled for 12 or more semester 
hours pay full-time fees and tuition regardless of clas- 
sification. Students enrolled for 11 or fewer semester 
hours pay tuition assessed on a per-credit basis and 
pay part-time fees. 


6. 


Academic Policies and Procedures 


Transfer of Credit from Other Institutions 
Students with acceptable records may be admitted 

from other accredited collegiate institutions with re- 

quirements similar to those of Salisbury State. 


General Transfer Policies 


1. Grades do not transfer; the grade point average 
for a transfer student is computed on/y on the 
basis of coursework completed at Salisbury 
State. Once a course is taken at Salisbury State 
University, the Salisbury State grade point av- 
erage is not affected by repeating the course 
at another institution. 

2. The last 30 hours of coursework must be 
earned at Salisbury State. However, students 
enrolled in officially recognized cooperative 
programs involving Salisbury State and other 
institutions may include coursework taken at 
cooperative institutions in their final 30 hours 
at the University. 

3. Transfer credits are evaluated by the Admis- 

_ sions Office. Such credits may generally be 
applied to the 120 hours (minimum) of credit 
required for graduation and, if approved by the 
appropriate department, may count toward re- 
quirements in a major at Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. Students may not transfer more than a 
total of 64 semester hours credit from two-year 
institutions and these hours may only be 
applied to credit at the 100-level or 200-level. 

4. A student attending Salisbury State in any reg- 
ular fall or spring semester has until the end of 
the semester to complete all forms and to have 
Official transcripts of all prior work from other 
institutions sent to the Admissions Office. 

5. Questions concerning the evaluation of transfer 
credit should be directed to the Office of Admis- 
sions. Students may appeal evaluations to the 
Office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs 
within the academic year in which the evalua- 
tions were made. Transfer evaluations which 
are more than one year old are not subject to 
appeal. 


Course-by-Course Evaluation of Transfer Credit 


Students will have their work evaluated on a 
course-by-course basis. Detailed information concern- 
ing recommended transfer programs may be obtained 
from the Office of Admissions. Courses which a trans- 
ferring student plans to apply toward a degree at Salis- 
bury State University are evaluated in one of the follow- 
ing four categories: 

1. Approved for General Education credit 

2. Approved for lower-level credit 

3. Approved for upper-level credit 

4. Not approved for transfer credit 

Each course approved for General Education credit 
is noted to indicate the exact General Education require- 
ment it satisfies. In addition, each transfer student will 
be advised concerning courses needed to satisfy any 
remaining requirements in General Education. 

All other courses approved for transfer credit will 
be listed as specific courses or as elective credit at 
Salisbury State. In order for any of these courses to 
qualify for upper-level credit at Salisbury State, they 
must be taught at the upper level both at Salisbury 
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Academic Policies and Procedures 


State and at the sending institution. All lower-level 
courses from the sending institution, all courses from 
community colleges, and all courses which are upper 
level at the sending institution but which are lower-level 
courses at Salisbury State University will be evaluated 
as lower-level courses. Some transferred courses, 
either upper level or lower level, may be used to satisfy 
requirements in particular majors. Each department de- 
termines its own policies in this matter and evaluates 
each student's record on a course-by-course basis. 

While most courses from other accredited institu- 
tions are applicable to a degree at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity, courses which the University views as not 
academic in nature and which are not compatible with 
existing programs may not be transferred to the Univer- 
sity and applied toward degrees. 


Transfer Credits for Students Seeking Admission 
or Readmission 


The grade point average for any group of courses 
transferred from another college must be 2.0 or higher 
in order for the courses to be applicable as a group to 
the 120 hours required for graduation. If a student trans- 
fers with a grade point average below 2.0 ina group 
of courses, only the courses in the group with grades 
of C or above will be applied to the 120 hour graduation 
requirement. 


Transfer Credit for Students Enrolled or Previously 
Enrolled at Salisbury State University 


1. Students enrolled at Salisbury State may trans- 
fer courses from other institutions in accor- 
dance with the following policies: 

a. Courses to be transferred are approved in 
advance by the student’s major department 
and by the Registrar's Office. 

b. The grade for each course transferred is 
A,B,C or PS where PS was the only grading 
option. 

c. An official transcript of grades earned in the 
courses to be transferred is sent to the Ad- 
missions Office before the end of the next 
regular spring or fall semester. 

d. Courses to be transferred may not fall within 
the last 30 hours of a student’s work. The 
last 30 hours must be completed at Salis- 
bury State. 

2. Credit earned while a student is enrolled in 
either the Credit Exchange Program with the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore or the 
cooperative program with Maryland state col- 
leges will be accepted as credit earned at Salis- 
bury State University. Coursework and grades 
earned will be applied toward graduation re- 
quirements at Salisbury State and these grades 
will be counted in the Salisbury State grade 
point average. 


Cooperative Programs 


Credit Exchange Program with the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) 


Salisbury State University has established a Credit 
Exchange Program in cooperation with UMES for full- 
time undergraduate students. With the prior approval 
of both institutions, students at SSU may participate in 
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the program and may enroll in courses which are of- 
fered at the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. Stu- 
dents participating in the exchange program pay fees 
to Salisbury State, and the credit which is earned in 
this program is considered as credit earned at Salisbury 
State. Grades for courses in the program are used in 
computing the SSU grade point average. 


Accelerated Programs 


Highly motivated students who desire to pursue a 
career in the medical sciences may wish to elect an 
accelerated program made available through coopera- 
tive agreements between Salisbury State University 
and regional graduate professional schools. Following 
three years of undergraduate preparation on this cam- 
pus, application may be made for admission to the 
Specific accelerated graduate program. Successful 
candidates receive the baccalaureate degree from 
Salisbury State University following satisfactory com- 
pletion of the first year of graduate study. The acceler- 
ated program allows a student to obtain a professional 
degree in seven years rather than the customary eight 
years. Admission to the accelerated program is com- 
petitive and admission to Salisbury State University 
does not guarantee acceptance into the accelerated 
program. A minimum of two years residence is required 
for participation in the undergraduate portion of the 
accelerated program. 


ccryet big ee Graduate 

rogram nstitution 

Option ea 

Dentistry University of D.D.S. 
Marylandat ~ (Doctor of 
Baltimore Dental Surgery) 
School of Dental Medicine 

Optometry Pennsylvania D.O. 
College of Doctor of 
Optometry ptometry) 

Osteopathic Philadelphia D.O.M. 

Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Osteopathic Osteopathic 
Medicine Medicine) 

Podiatric Pennsylvania D.P.M. 

Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Podiatric Podiatric 
Medicine Medicine) 


Specific program details are available in the office 


of the dean of the Henson School of Science and 
Technology. 


Dual-Degree Engineering Program 


__ Salisbury State University has special agreements 
with Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA; the Univer- 
sity of Maryland College Park: and Widener University, 
Chester, PA, to offer a dual-degree program in en- 
gineering. Under the program, a student normally at- 
tends Salisbury State University for three years and 
one of the cooperating engineering schools for two 
years. During the first three years at SSU the student 
must complete 90 semester hours, including required 
General Education courses and other prescribed 
courses as determined by the particular engineering 
program, in addition to maintaining a 3.0 grade point 
average. Transfer students entering the dual-degree 
program are required to complete a minimum of 60 
semester hours at Salisbury State. Upon successful 
completion of the five-year program, a student will be 
awarded a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
University as well as an appropriate engineering degree 


from the engineering school attended. 

The courses at Salisbury State University which 
are required for the dual-degree engineering program 
are described in this catalogue with other programs 
offered by the Chemistry and Physics departments in the 
Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


SSU/UMES Cooperative Dual-Degree Program 
(SSU Version) 


In addition to the credit exchange program with 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore, Salisbury 
State University cooperates with UMES in allowing a 
student to complete a baccalaureate program at both 
institutions simultaneously. This cooperative dual-de- 
gree program requires a minimum of 150 credit hours, 
at least 90 of these credits must be counted at SSU 
and at least 60 must be counted at UMES. The student 
must satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements at the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore for a program of 
study which is not available at Salisbury State and must 
also satisfy all requirements in a major offered at SSU. 
In addition, the following particular requirements apply 
to this program: 

1. The 90 (or more) credit hours of work at Salis- 
bury State must be completed with an SSU 
grade point average of 2.0 or better; at least 
30 of these credits must be taken on the SSU 
campus (cooperative program credits, exami- 
nation credits, etc., may not be so counted), 
and of these, at least 15 hours must be com- 
pleted at SSU at the 300 or 400 level with 
grades of C or better. 

2. The Salisbury State catalogue, which contains 
the program requirements the student is satis- 
fying at SSU, may not predate by more than 
seven years the time of the student's gradua- 
tion; and the student must have been in atten- 
dance at SSU as a matriculated student during 
a semester in which the catalogue was in effect. 

3. The student must satisfy all graduation require- 
ments as stated in an approved SSU catalogue, 
except those requiring matriculation at the Uni- 
versity at the time of graduation and completion 
of the last 30 hours of work at the University. 

4. In order to graduate from Salisbury State with 
honors, the requirements stated in the 
catalogue which the student has chosen will be 
in effect. Only SSU credits are used in comput- 
ing the SSU grade point average. 

5. The student's grade point averages at SSU and 
at UMES must be 2.0 or better. 

Students who participate in the cooperative dual- 
degree program must register this fact with the depart- 
ments of their SSU majors. The granting of the bac- 
calaureate degree from Salisbury State University and 
the granting of the baccalaureate degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore will occur when require- 
ments in both degree programs have been satisfied. 
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SSU/UMES Dual-Degree Program: 
Social Work/Sociology 


Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore have established a dual-degree 
program through which UMES students can earn a 
Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) from SSU 
and a Bachelor of Science in sociology from UMES. 
The program, which can be completed in 129 hours, 
is accredited by the Council on Social Work Education 
through SSU. 

The program prepares graduates for entry-level 
professional social work positions, state licensure and 
graduate education. The program is made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the institutions in 
sharing resources to expand the opportunities for stu- 
dents on both campuses. 


SSU/UMES Dual-Degree Program: 
Biology and Environmental/Marine Science 


A dual-degree program in biology and environ- 
mental/marine science exists between the University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore and Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. Students from SSU who complete the program 
will receive a Bachelor of Science in biology from Salis- 
bury State and a Bachelor of Science in environmental 
science with the marine ecology option from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore. (See description on 
page 147 for further details.) 


Credit by Examination 


Students with educational experiences above and 
beyond those normally characteristic of entering col- 
lege students can demonstrate competence through 
examination and thus gain credit for college-level 
courses. Up to 60 hours of credit by examination may 
be applied toward graduation. 

Students who have successfully completed ad- 
vanced courses may not gain credit by examination for 
lower-level courses in the same subjects or for subjects 
in which they are enrolled. 


College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 


CLEP is designed to “. . . help people gain recog- 
nition for what they know and can do, irrespective of 
how or where they learn it.” Students may qualify for 
as many as 24 semester hours of credit through the 
CLEP general examinations. Students who have at- 
tained competence in college-level subjects through 
extensive reading or other experiences may gain credit 
through one or more of the CLEP subject examinations. 
Provided similar course credit has not already been 
earned, a student may take any of the specified subject 
examinations (with the exception of nursing and med- 
ical technology) and gain college credit from satisfac- 
tory scores. 


Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board 


The Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is based on the belief that 
exceptional high school students can complete college- 
level studies prior to entrance into college. Salisbury State 
University recognizes the Advanced Placement Program 
and awards college credit to participating students who 
obtain a score of three or higher on the Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations. These credits may be used to satisfy 
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graduation requirements at Salisbury State. 


Salisbury State University High School 
Advanced Placement Program 


The Salisbury State University High School Ad- 
vanced Placement Program is designed to contribute 
to the education of academically advanced high school 
Students. The program enables regional high schools 
to provide college-level work with college credit. The 
courses in the program are taught by teachers in the 
high schools and are coordinated by faculty members 
from Salisbury State. Upon completion of any course, 
each student will have the opportunity to take a college 
examination (in addition to high school tests and exami- 
nations) to gain college credit prior to formal attendance 
at the University. These credits may be used to Satisfy 
graduation requirements at Salisbury State. 


Departmental Challenge Examinations 


A student who wants to fulfill a course requirement 
and earn credit for a course by examination, in lieu of 
classwork, may do so with the approval of the approp- 
riate department chair. A student who has not enrolled 


at Salisbury State is not eligible to take a challenge 
examination. 


Military Education Credit 


Students may receive academic credit for educa- 

tional experiences in the armed forces. Specific infor- 
mation regarding credit for military education may be 
obtained by contacting the Registrar's Office. 


University Writing Proficiency Requirement 


Students satisfying graduation requirements must 
veh grades of C or better in English 101 and English 
The faculty believes that the ability to express 
ideas in a logical, organized and convincing manner is 
an integral part of a liberal arts education. Students 
are expected to maintain and continually demonstrate 
this ability in written assignments. If a faculty member 
believes a student needs to improve in writing ability, 
the student may be referred to the Learning Center for 
diagnostic testing and a planned course of study. 

Any student who has been officially referred to the 
Learning Center and who is required to complete a 
course of study, will not be able to enroll for the sub- 
sequent semester unless the student is working in the 
center to improve writing skills and will not be able to 
graduate until the program is completed. 


Registration 


To receive academic credit for a course, a student 
must be officially registered for the course. Students 
must preregister or register during the periods indicated 
in the academic calendar or pay a late registration fee. 
Normally, a student will not be permitted to enroll as a 
full-time student after the first week of classes. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to discontinue any course or 
course section for which there is insufficient enrollment. 


Drop/Add Period 


The drop/add period is defined as the first week 
of class for courses that meet two or more times per 
week. For classes that meet only once a week, the 
drop/add period will extend to the day after the second 
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class meeting. A course officially dropped during this 
period will not appear on a student’s permanent record. 


Schedule Adjustment Period 


After the drop/add period, a student may officially 
withdraw from a course during the schedule adjustment 
period and receive a grade of W for the course. This 
period extends up to two weeks following midsemester 
during regular semesters and up to five days past mid- 
semester for summer sessions and winter terms. A 
Student officially withdrawing from the University during 
this period will receive a grade of W in each course. 
After this period a student may only officially withdraw 
totally from the University to receive a grade of WP or 
WF denoting either withdrawal passing or withdrawal 
failing. After the schedule adjustment period a grade 
of F will be given for all courses not completed unless 
the student has permission to receive an | grade. 


Deregistration of Students from Classes 
Which Are Full 


During the drop/add period, the instructor of a 
course which has full enrollment may deregister a stu- 
dent in order to make room for other students, provided 
the student deregistered: 

1. has missed two consecutive class periods dur- 

ing the drop/add period, and 

2. has not notified the instructor of intention to 

remain in the course. 


Academic Advising 


Matriculated students are responsible for their own 
academic programs and for meeting requirements of 
the University and of the department(s). In order to 
plan coursework effectively, students should familiarize 
themselves with the academic regulations and pro- 
grams described in this catalogue. 

Academic advisors are available for all matricu- 
lated students. For a student who has declared a major, 
the advisor will be a faculty member in the major depart- 
ment. For a student who has not declared a major, an 
academic advisor will be assigned from the faculty by 
the academic counselor in the Office of the Vice Pres- 
ident of Academic Affairs. 

_Students must confer with the assigned academic 
advisor regarding course selection, requirements and 
other academic matters prior to registration each 
semester. 

Students registered as undergraduate non-degree 
Students are not assigned a faculty advisor. 

Provisional students are under the direction of the 
dean of admissions and are assigned an advisor in 
that office. 

__ Restricted status students attend under the direc- 
tion of the director of retention and special academic 
programs and are assigned an advisor by the director. 


Declaration of a Major 


It is intended that a student’s education have a 
firm direction and that each student receive guidance 
and advice from professionals in the Student's field of 
interest. Thus, students are encouraged to declare 
Majors as soon as possible and are required to formally 
declare Majors upon attaining junior status in order to 
be eligible to register. 


Students declare or change their majors by com- 


pleting a Change of Major form, available from the 
Office of the Registrar. 
A student may declare more than one major. 


Class Attendance 


The faculty regards the classroom as the center 
of University life and students are expected to attend 
all classes. There are no officially excused absences. 
In the case of an absence, the student is responsible 
for all material presented and assigned. 

Each instructor provides students with a written 
attendance policy at the first class meeting. 


Pass/Fail Credit Option 


During their junior and senior years, students may 
take courses on a pass/fail basis, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Courses taken on a pass/fail basis may not be 
used to satisfy General Education, minor or 
major requirements (with the exception of phys- 
ical education courses which are offered only 
on a pass/fail basis, pass/fail credits received 
through credit by examination, advanced place- 
ment courses and field-based practicum 
courses in education and leisure studies). 

2. A student may take as many as four courses 
under the pass/fail option but may elect only 
one pass/fail credit course per semester unless 
a course is offered only on a pass/fail basis. 

3. Students on academic probation may not elect 
to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the 
courses are offered for a grade. 

The symbols PS and F, denoting successful com- 
pletion and failure, respectively, will be used for courses 
taken under the pass/fail credit option. At the time of 
registration, students must indicate which courses they 
wish to take on a pass/fail credit basis. Changes in 
registration, either to or from the pass/fail credit option, 
are permitted only during the drop/add period. 


Auditing Courses 

Full fees must be paid for audited courses. Audited 
courses may not be counted as part of the student's 
load and may not be applied toward the completion of 
any graduation requirements. Changes in registration, 
either to or from audit, are permitted only during the 
drop/add period. Students auditing courses are ex- 
pected to attend classes or laboratories in accordance 
with the established class attendance policy. If a stu- 
dent does not attend class, a grade of W will be re- 
corded. 


Repeating Enrollment in Courses 


In several instances students may repeat courses 
and obtain new credit each time they take them. Many 
departments offer special topics courses in which the 
material covered changes each time the courses are 


offered. Where departments permit, students may take . 


special topics courses more than once and will receive 
new credit each time they satisfactorily complete them. 
Students may also take performance courses such as 
University Chorale and Jazz Ensemble more than once 
for credit. 

Students may not receive credit more than once for 
courses which cover the same content. Thus, while a 
student may repeat a course for the purpose of improv- 
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ing a grade received, the student can earn only one 
grade for the course. If a student repeats a course to 
earn anew grade, the last grade received for the course 
is used to compute the student’s cumulative grade point 
average, whether that grade is higher or lower than 
the original grade received. 


New Student Experience 


Salisbury State University’s New Student Experi- 
ence is designed to help new students achieve success 
in college. It has six equally important components: 


University Visits 


For high school students—and for college stu- 
dents considering transferring—deciding on a college 
requires comprehensive information about that col- 
lege’s campus, faculty, staff, students and programs. 
SSU provides this opportunity at its Saturday Open 
Houses, held monthly during the academic year. Pros- 
pective students may also learn about SSU during 
weekday visits arranged through the Admissions Of- 
fice. In either case, prospective students learn what 
they need in order to make an informed choice. 


Advising and Registration 


All new students come to the campus for one day 
in the summer and participate in discussions on cam- 
pus life, academic and career planning, and registration 
for the fall semester. Information is provided about fi- 
nancial aid, dining service, housing, parking and stu- 
dent organizations. Some students, depending on their 
SAT scores, take tests in reading, writing and 
mathematics to determine their placement in approp- 
riate academic programs. 


Orientation Seminar 


All new students and transfer students with fewer 
than 25 credits enroll in a brief orientation seminar in 
which they learn important academic skills, become 
aware of campus services and organizations, and de- 
velop supportive relationships with others in the cam- 
pus community. Students may complete this require- 
ment through several alternative experiences in the 
summer before beginning their freshman year or in a 
classroom setting on campus during their first semester 
at SSU. No credit toward graduation is awarded for 
this course. 


Fall Convocation 


Fall Convocation marks the beginning of each 
academic year. Music, the procession of the faculty in 
academic regalia and a special address by a faculty 
member mark this traditional ceremony designed to 
encourage new students to reflect on the meaning of 
a college education and on the challenges facing them. 
Fall Convocation is held in the auditorium of Holloway 
Hall and culminates “Opening Week Activities.” 


Parents Weekend 


Parents Weekend is planned for the families of 
new and returning students. Held in October, this event 
provides parents and spouses an opportunity to visit 
the campus, meet with professors and staff, sit in on 
Class sessions typical of the University’s course offerings 
and attend special events in order to observe firsthand 
the transition new students make to University life. 
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Honors Convocation 


Each year during the spring semester, an Honors 
Convocation is held. At this event, public recognition 
is given to students who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to campus life and who have distinguished 
themselves academically. Information on all awards is 
available from the Dean of Students Office. 


Outstanding Academic Achievement 


The faculty recognizes students who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding academic achievement through: 


The Dean’s List 


Compiled and issued each semester by the Office 
of the Vice President of Academic Affairs, the dean’s 
list is composed of students who have at least 12 
semester hours with grades of A, B or C witha grade 
point average of 3.5 or higher for the semester. Stu- 
dents so honored receive a certificate and have their 
names entered on the dean’s list. 


Honors Convocation 


Each spring semester students who have distin- 
guished themselves academically are recognized (see 
“Student Activities”). 


Graduation With Honors 


Students must complete at least 60 semester 
hours at Salisbury State University, at least 30 semes- 
ter hours of which are to be in 300- or 400-level courses 
with grades of A, B or C. To receive honors at gradu- 
ation, the student must have a minimum cumulative 
grade point average as follows: summa cum laude - 
3.8; magna cum laude - 3.6; cum laude - 3.3. Students 
completing a second bachelor’s degree will not be elig- 
ible for consideration. 


Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use Credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


Unsatisfactory Academic Achievement 


Midsemester Deficiency Reports 


A student who is performing unsatisfactorily in any 
course at midsemester will be notified of inadequate 
performance by the course instructor, who will also 
inform the vice president of academic affairs. These 
are intended to be helpful notices and are not recorded 
on students’ official transcripts. 


Academic Warning, Probation and Dismissal 


Students with Salisbury State University cumula- 
tive grade point averages less than 2.0 will acquire 
deficit points and will be notified, placed on academic 
probation or dismissed. Each hour of D credit counts 
as one deficit point; each hour of F credit counts as 
two deficit points; each hour of B credit reduces the 
deficit point total by one; and each hour of A credit 
reduces the deficit point total by two. Students who 
acquire a total of more than 12 deficit points will be 
dismissed. Dismissed students will be allowed to attend 
the University only as restricted status students taking 
no more than seven credit hours per semester. Stu- 


dents whose deficit point totals place them in one of 
the categories listed below will be placed on academic 
probation: 


Number of Hours 
Toward Graduation* 


Deficit Point Total 
For Academic Probation 


0- 8 11 - 12 
9 - 12 10 - 12 
13 - 16 9 - 12 
17 - 20 8 - 12 
21 - 24 J = 42 
25 - 28 6 - 12 
29 - 32 5) + 12 
33 - 36 4- 12 
37 - 40 3-12 
41 - 44 ee Ae 
45 or more 1 - 12 


Students on academic probation may register for 
up to 15 credit hours per semester but may not elect 
to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the courses 
are offered for a grade. Full-time students on academic 
probation during a fall or spring semester must de- 
crease their deficit point totals during that semester or 
be dismissed. Part-time students on academic proba- 
tion in a fall or spring semester, or students on 
academic probation during a winter or summer session, 
may not increase their deficit point totals or they will 
be dismissed. 

Students dismissed because they accumulated. 
more than 12 deficit points may apply for readmission 
on academic probation once their deficit point totals 
have been reduced to six or fewer. Students dismissed 
for failure to decrease their deficit point totals while on 
probation may apply for readmission on academic pro- 
bation once their deficit point totals are both six or fewer 
and less than their original totals while on probation. 
Unless they have raised their SSU cumulative grade 
point averages to 2.0 or better, students who are dis- 
missed in one semester may not be readmitted the 
following semester. Dismissed students who have not 
attended the University for two years but who can dem- 
onstrate evidence of good academic promise may 
apply for readmission as students on special probation. 
Dismissed students who increase their deficit point to- 
tals may be denied permission to register for classes 
at the University. 

More detailed information about deficit points, 
academic probation, dismissal and readmission is av- 


ailable from the Office of the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs. 


Withdrawal from the University 


A student may withdraw from the University ‘as 
late as 4:30 p.m. of the last day of classes. Any student 
who withdraws from the University during any period 
of instruction must complete a Withdrawal Form ob- 
tained from the Registrar’s Office. Withdrawal becomes 
effective on the date that the official Withdrawal Form 
iS completed and turned in to the Registrar's Office. 
Students who Officially withdraw from the University 
after the schedule adjustment period receive grades 
of WP or WF to denote status at the time of withdrawal. 
A student who does not file the official Withdrawal Form 
forfeits the right to refund of tuition. If a student with- 
draws, the student must be readmitted to the University 
before becoming eligible to register. 


“Includes all SSU courses with grades of A, B, C, D or Pass, transfer credits, credits without registration, credits by examination, etc 
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Readmission 


A matriculated student who fails to enroll at the 
University during a regular fall or spring semester must 
apply for readmission through the Office of Retention 
and Special Academic Programs. Students who have 
been academically dismissed may only apply for read- 
mission once they have reduced their deficit point totals 
to the appropriate levels. 

Students who have attended other institutions 
since leaving Salisbury State University must arrange 
to have official transcripts sent from those institutions 
directly to the Office of Admissions. 

The deadline for applications for fall semester is 
July 1; for the spring semester, December 1. However, 
the University reserves the right to close readmission 
when the enrollment limit has been met. 


Academic Clemency Policy 

Salisbury State University recognizes that some 
students may, for a variety of reasons, develop 
academic records that do not reflect their true abilities. 
Students who leave the University with poor academic 
records may wish to receive academic clemency upon 
their return. To encourage students to try again after 
an unsuccessful experience, the University is prepared 
to extend academic clemency. 

Clemency may be requested by students who 
have not attended the University for at least five calen- 
dar years. At the time of readmission, students seeking 
clemency must complete a clemency form and may 
petition to have up to 16 credit hours of D and F re- 
moved from their grade point averages. The grades of 
D and F will remain on the transcript with X beside 
them. The grade point averages of students who have 
received clemency will be recalculated to reflect that 
clemency. Students who receive clemency are eligible 
to graduate with honors. 

Contact the Academic Affairs Office, room 239, 
Holloway Hall, (410) 543-6020, for detailed procedures. 


Academic Integrity 


Student Academic Integrity 

Integrity is a principle which permeates all the ac- 
tivities of the University and guides the behavior of 
faculty, students and staff. The principle of academic 
integrity is manifested in a spirit through which truth is 
pursued, in a process by which students learn about 
the concept of integrity and in a procedure for determin- 
ing individual accountability for the standard of integrity. 

Academic misconduct is a breach of academic 

integrity which may include, but is not limited to, the 
following: . 

1. Plagiarism—presenting as one’s own work, 
whether literally or in paraphrase, the work of 
another. 

2. Cheating on exams, tests and quizzes—the 
wrongful giving or accepting of unauthorized 
assistance, the giving or taking of unauthorized 
exam material and/or the use of illegitimate 
sources of information. 

3. Illicit collaboration with other individuals in the 
completion of course assignments. 

4. The use of fraudulent methods in laboratory, 
studio, field or computer work. 
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5. Other acts generally recognized as dishonora- 
ble which bear upon academic endeavors. 


Procedures For Handling 
Cases of Academic Misconduct 

The following is a procedural outline. Complete 
details are contained in the Student Handbook, the 
Faculty Advising Handbook and the Dean of Students 
Office. 
STEP 1—Faculty Action 


Individual faculty members have the right and re- 
sponsibility to deal directly with any cases of academic 
misconduct which arise in their courses. If a faculty 
member believes a student has committed an act of 
academic misconduct, the faculty member will first ad- 
vise the student in a timely fashion of the accusation 
before imposing a penalty and will allow the student 
an opportunity to question the accusation. 

STEP 2—Student Action 

A student who is accused of academic dishonesty 
by a faculty member may accept the penalty imposed 
by the faculty member or may exercise the right of 
appeal. 

STEP 3—The University Judicial Administrator 

Whether, a case is referred by a faculty member 
or appealed by a student, the role of the judicial ad- 
ministrator is to consult with the student and/or the 
faculty member and to serve as an information link by 
explaining to the student and/or the faculty member 
the options and how the appeals system works. 
STEP 4—School Hearing Boards 

Each school in the University may constitute a 
committee to serve as a School Hearing Board. School 
Hearing Boards have jurisdiction only in academic mat- 
ters for which the penalty imposed may be dismissal 
from a program of the school. 

STEP 5—University Judicial Board 

The University Judicial Board is a hearing commit- 
tee comprised of representatives from SSU’s student 
body, faculty and administration. This board hears 
cases referred to it by the University judicial adminis- 
trator either on appeal or as an original hearing. 


STEP 6—Formal Hearing Before the University 
Judicial Board 

An appeal from a student or a referral from a faculty 
member or School Hearing Board to the University Jud- 
icial Board must be made within five working days of 
the original sanction. 


Student Responsibility for Satisfying 
Graduation Requirements 

The faculty and administration have established 
the following policies and procedures to guide and 
evaluate student performance and help ensure quality 
education at the University. 

In order to graduate from Salisbury State Univer- 
sity students must be matriculated and must complete 
approved degree programs. To be matriculated, stu- 
dents must be accepted for admission as degree can- 
didates and enroll in courses. 

Matriculated students are responsible for planning 
their programs to meet University and departmental 
graduation requirements. As students plan their pro- 
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grams they need to recognize that the catalogue is an 
information guide and not a contract. The University 
has the authority to change degree requirements, pre- 
requisites, course schedules, grading systems, fees 
and related matters. Wherever possible, however, the 
University implements changes in ways that do not 
create hardships for students who are already enrolled. 
Further, a matriculated student can usually meet Uni- 
versity and departmental graduation requirements 
Stated in any University catalogue that meets the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The catalogue was issued within the seven 
years preceding the students’ graduation. 

2. The catalogue was in effect during a semester 
when the student was either matriculated at 
Salisbury State University or at a Maryland 
community college. 

3. The catalogue meets all requirements of relev- 
ant external agencies. 

4. The catalogue does not require the University 
to adhere to policies or provide services, cur- 
riculum or facilities no longer in effect or neces- 
sary. 

_ Matriculated students must satisfy a// graduation 
requirements stated in the catalogue they select. 


Waivers of Academic Policies and Procedures 


Under unusual circumstances students may wish 
to seek waivers of academic policies and procedures. 
In such cases students should consult with their faculty 
advisors for detailed information about steps for seek- 
ing waivers. 


Application for Degrees 


At the beginning of their final academic year, stu- 
dents who are candidates for degrees must complete 
Application for Graduation forms in the Office of the 
Registrar. Records of students who apply for gradua- 
tion are officially audited by the Registrar's Office to 
show what courses are necessary to complete degree 
requirements. The results of this audit are available 
from each student’s advisor prior to the first day of the 
student's final semester. A student who has to postpone 
graduation must file another application form. 


Graduation Requirements 

To be eligible to graduate, students must: 

1. be matriculated in the University; 

2. have successfully completed at least 120 credit 
hours of coursework with a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.0 or higher including transfer 
credits;* 

3. have completed at least 60 credit hours by direct 
classroom instruction and/or laboratory experi- 
ence and not through credit by examination: 

4. have completed at least 30 credit hours at the 
300 or 400 level with a grade of C or better. 
No more than 15 hours of upper-level transfer 
credits may be applied toward this 30-hour re- 
quirement; transfer students must complete at 
least 15 hours of their 30 upper-level credits at 
Salisbury State University. (Note: Other than 
field-based courses in the Department of Edu- 
cation, courses taken on a PS/F basis do not 
satisfy this requirement.); 


5. have satisfied the General Education require- 
ments; 

6. have satisfied the requirements in at least one 
major program of study including the major's 
required grade point average; 

7. have earned grades of C or better in English 
101 and English 102; 

8. have submitted an Application for Graduation 
form to the registrar by the appropriate date; 

9. have made arrangements for the repayment of 
any outstanding debt; and 

10. have returned all materials borrowed from the 
library or academic departments. 


Minor Programs 


Minors are not required but are optional for depart- 
ments to offer and for students to pursue. Minors ap- 
pear on a student’s academic record when completion 
has been certified to the registrar by the department 
offering the minor. 


Double Majors 


Graduating seniors may simultaneously satisfy the 
requirements for more than one major and may request 
that their official transcripts show all the majors complet- 
ed. Students completing double majors receive a single 
baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State University. 


Second Bachelor’s Degree Program 


The Second Bachelor's Degree Program provides 
Students who have graduated the opportunity to earn 
a second undergraduate degree in a different major. 

To earn a second bachelor’s degree after gradu- 
ation, students must: 


1. complete a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
coursework at Salisbury State, with a cumula- 
tive grade point average of 2.0 or better, includ- 
ing at least 15 semester hours with grades of 
C or better in the major or area of concentration; 
and 

2. complete all departmental requirements for a 
major offered at Salisbury State. 


Students completing a second bachelor’s degree 
are not eligible for graduation with honors. 


Academic Services 


Honors Program 


The University has established an Honors Pro- 
gram to afford able, highly motivated students 
academic opportunities which will accelerate and en- 
rich their intellectual development. In several academic 
areas, courses are designated in the academic 
schedule as Honors courses. 

Students enrolled in these courses deal more ex- 
tensively and intensively with the matter of the course 
and are required to take an active role in directing the 
activities of the class. 

Students with high academic achievement are en- 
couraged to seek admission to the Honors Program 
and may take three Honors courses per semester. Rec- 
ognition of Honors achievement will be noted on the 


Student's official academic transcript. 


Students interested in the Honors Program should 


"Have taken their final 30 credit hours at Salisbury State University. (Special cooperative programs excepted.) 
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contact the Office of the Vice President of Academic 


Affairs. 


Tutoring 


Some departments have tutors available to pro- 
vide extra help for students in lower-division courses. 
Advanced students work with individuals or small 
groups to increase understanding of course material. 
The times and places for these free tutoring services 
are announced in the University’s newsletter which is 
published weekly. 

Students who are interested in these supportive 
services should consult the appropriate department 
chair. 


The Learning Center 


Located on the second floor of Caruthers Hall, the 
Learning Center offers a range of services for students 
in need of academic assistance. The center provides 
diagnostic testing, individual and small-group tutoring, 
self-paced learning programs, and formal courses in 
basic skill areas of reading, writing, mathematics and 
study techniques. The center is open daily for walk-in 
or referral visits. 


Academic Policies and Procedures 


Graduate Record Examinations 


For the convenience of seniors who wish to qualify 
for admission to a graduate school, Salisbury State 
University serves as a National Graduate Record 
Examinations Center for the October and June testings. 
Students should contact the Office of Graduate and 
Continuing Education for specific testing dates and ad- 
ditional information. 


Transcripts 


Transcripts of a student's record will be sent by 
the Registrar's Office to other educational institutions 
and organizations only upon the written request of the 
student. Official transcripts are not issued to the indi- 
vidual student or graduate. All financial obligations to 
the University must be met before a transcript is issued. 
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University Curricula 


Degree Programs 


The University offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, the Bachelor of Science and the Bachelor of Arts 
in Social Work. Requirements for graduation include 
satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours, 45 
semester hours of which must be taken in prescribed 
General Education courses. Several majors require 
more than 120 semester hours to satisfy requirements. 
See the particular department for details. 

The University also offers graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Education; the Master of Arts 
in English, in history, and in psychology; the Master of 
Business Administration and the Master of Science in 
nursing. 


General Education 


All students seeking a bachelor’s degree from 
Salisbury State University are required to complete a 
series of courses fulfilling General Education require- 
ments. The faculty of the University believes that Gen- 
eral Education is an essential element in the University 
experience and has structured the components of the 
General Education program to realize both a traditional 
and a contemporary mission. 

The traditional mission is to provide students with 
a broad experience in the liberal arts. The contempor- 
ary mission of General Education is to provide students 
with a common ground of understanding and compe- 
tence for meeting the challenges of today’s world as 
educated men and women. 

General Education at Salisbury State consists of 
a minimum of 45 credits organized into four groups of 
related subject matter. 

Group | 

Group | coursework is intended to develop stu- 
dents’ competence in written and oral expression and 
to encourage them to appreciate the beauty and truth 
embodied in the traditional disciplines of the 
humanities. 

Group Il 

Group II offers courses in the areas of history and 
social science, affording perspectives and insights into 
the interaction of humans with each other in a social 
world. 

Group Iil 

Group Ill involves experiences in the scientific 
method and the structures on which it is based, and 
which lead to an appreciation of the interdependence 
of humans and the natural world. 


Group IV 

Group IV provides a selection among courses in 
physical education designed to enhance students’ un- 
derstanding of the body, its movement and the values 
of fitness. 


General Education Courses 


All programs leading to the bachelor’s degree in- 
clude a minimum of 45 credit hours in General Educa- 
tion courses distributed as follows: 

Group I—15 credit hours Credits 
A. Required Courses (with grades of C or better): 

ENGL101 Principles of Composition 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 

Select three additional credit hours in literature 
from the following departments: 

English or Modern Languages 
B. Select six credit hours from at least two of the follow- 
ing departments: 

Art, Communication Arts, Dance (202), Modern 

Languages (excluding 10i—elementary), Music 

and Philosophy 


Group II—15 credit hours Credits 
A. Required Courses: 

HIST 101 = World Civilization | oo... cc ccccccecccsececesceeseeeeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilization W o........eeccesccecessescssessecsecsnseeses 3 


B. Select nine credit hours from three of the following 
departments: 
Anthropology, Economics, History, Human Geog- 
raphy (excluding Physical Geography), Political 
Science, Psychology and Sociology 
Group Iil—12 credit hours 
A. Select courses with laboratories from at least two 
of the following four areas (totaling at least six credit 
hours): 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology-Physical Geography 
or Physics 
B. Select remaining two courses, which need not in- 
clude laboratories, from any of the above areas and 
the following two areas (totaling at least six credit 
hours): 
Mathematical Sciences or Computer Science 
Group IV—three credit hours Credits 
Required Course: 


PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness 


Additional Requirements: Some majors designate 
certain required courses within the General Education 
courses and students need to check on these require- 
ments with their major departments. 


Note: Television courses offered through a specific 
undergraduate department will meet SSU’s General 
Education requirements. 


Majors 

The following majors are offered within the University: 
Accounting Mathematics 
Art Medical Technology 
Biology Music 
Business Administration Nursing 
Chemistry Philosophy 
Communication Arts Physical Education 
Economics Physical Science 
Elementary Education Physics 
English Political Science 
EnvironmentalHealth = Psychology 
Fine Arts Respiratory Therapy 
French Social Science 
Geography Social Work 
History Sociology 

. Leisure Studies Spanish 


Liberal Studies 
Management 
Information Systems 


MSDE” approved teacher education programs are 
offered in the following areas: 

Biology History 

Chemistry Mathematics 

Communication Arts Music K-12 

Elementary Education Physical Education K-12 

English Physical Science 

French Spanish 

“Maryland State Department of Education 


Specific statements on degrees and requirements 
are listed under each school in the section titled 
“Academic Units and Programs.” 


Minors 


Salisbury State University provides students with 
an opportunity to develop special competencies in a 
variety of areas outside their major fields of studies. 
The University requires that at least 15 hours of the 
work applied toward a minor must consist of courses 
which are not used to satisfy General Education or 
major requirements, and at least nine of these hours 
must be credits earned at the University. 

Additionally, minors require grades of C or better 
in all courses applicable to the minor. Minors are offered 
both in specific departments and in several interdisci- 
plinary areas. 

The following minors are available: 


American Studies German 

Anthropology Gerontology 

Art History 

Arts Administration International Studies 
Biology Marketing Management 
Business Administration Mathematics 
Chemistry Peace Studies 
Communication Arts Philosophy 


Comparative Literature Physics 


Computer Science Planning 

Dance Political Science 
Economics Psychology 
English Religious Studies 
French Sociology 
Geography Spanish 


Information about minors is available from faculty 
advisors, departmental offices and the Office of the 
Vice President of Academic Affairs. 


University Curriculum 


Interdisciplinary Minor in American Studies 


This minor, which is administered jointly by the 
History and English departments, consists of 18 credit 
hours. 


Required Courses Credits 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the United States | 

cicie ah Ltt GEOR AT or Be SURES DIC got) Wate Soe aieat a 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the United States II 

UAEEE OVPRIOOEIED ad, ion cass ace ce vasals dete abies cakes Lossicoalde- 3 


HIST375 Topicsin American Studies (also cross listed as 
ENGL 300—Studies in English, to be taken twice 
under different course titles recorded with the 


EMBO T Jas aver Nicacs, coh cosa fpSucbu scab udp dds Ackieccatetosatyon 3 
Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: | Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ............cccccccccccceseceee 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance ........cccccccccccccsesccceeeee 3 
ENGL 457 “Amorican Novel lie occ eS 3 
ENGL458 American Novel Il .............cccccccccccsccoccccoccccocscsccesse 3 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Comparative Literature 

Students in this minor, which consists of 15 credit 
hours, will be advised jointly by the English and Modern 
Languages departments. 


Prerequisite Credits 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ..............ccccecccceseesecereeeees 3 


Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL207 World Literature | ool ce ceceeeeeseeeenees 3 
ENGL208 World Literature Wool seeseeeseseeees 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology .............ccccccscccssceetecceesceseeceeeees 3 


Select nine credit hours from the following with at 
least three credit hours in French literature and three 
credit hours in Spanish literature: 


Credits 

MDFL300 Studies in French Literature in Translation ......... 3 
MDFL301_ Studies in Spanish Literature in Translation ....... 3 
MDFL302 Comparative Literature .............cccccccccessseseeeeeeecens 
FREN350_ The Rise and Fall of Sensuality from the Middle 

PESOS BO FLUO: av cisecesysedgpash ahoasd fil tacch scasemdebacesboonasy 3 
FREN351_ French Literature of Protest in Translation 

CEP OO=3S TO) iscsi Siscts veces addins eaten a idedesvseehe saticate 3 
SPAN350_ The Rebel in Spanish Literature .........00..... eee 3 
SPAN351_ The Splintered Image: The Individual and Society 

in 20th Century Spanish and Latin American 

RGU aS cases aovsiecutan intcediuait de vectenleebeakssanttons 3 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Gerontology 


Individual directed-study courses from various 
majors may be utilized with the permission of the coor- 
dinator of the gerontology minor. Students are encour- 
aged to organize their elective selections to comple- 
ment their major academic and/or vocational areas of 
interest. For detailed information, contact the Sociology 
Department. 


Required Courses Credits 
BIOL219 Biology of Human Aging ..................ccccccceesseeeseeees 3 
PSYG see /PSYCHOIOGY OF AGING oiicisiccc uci igicniceiass 3 
SOCI340 Aging and Society ou... eesecteessscssesssssesseesees 3 


Select a minimum of nine credit hours from among 
the following: 


Credits 
ECON 340 Economics of Social ISSue@s ..............:cccccccsssesseeeee 3 
LEIS305 Leisure and Special Populations ..................:00 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and Dying ..................008 3 
SOWK 350 Social Work with the Aged ..............c.cccecseesseeeeeee 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction in Social Work I .............0...cce 5 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction in Social Work Il ..........00c ee 5 

















University Curriculum 


Interdisciplinary Minor in International Studies 


This minor, which consists of 21 credit hours, re- 
quires that students have knowledge of a language 
and culture different from that of the United States. 
Students must, therefore, complete or satisfy the follow- 
ing language and culture component: proficiency 
through the 202 level of any language offered at SSU; 
or proficiency through the 102 level of any language 
taught at SSU and two courses whose primary em- 
phasis is the study of another culture or cultures 
whether through sociological, philosophical, literary, 
aesthetic or communication perspectives (or an ap- 
proved study abroad program). For more information, 
contact minor advisor. 


Core Courses (12 credit hours) Credits 

POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ................. 3 

GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ..............ccsseeeecessceseeseeeeecencenes 3 
or 

GEOG 301: World Regione: iipocGin cb cseecddsvavdsaniochebsessedadseaas 3 

ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems .............cce 3 
or 

ECON 411 Economic Development .............cccceeeeeeeeeeeseeeens 3 

SOCI319 Social Change and Social Planning .................... 3 


Select remaining nine credit hours from among 
the courses not chosen above and from among the 
following courses, with no more than three credit hours 
in any one area: 


Credits 

POSC 215 American Foreign Policy ..............:ccccccceeseeeeeseenee 3 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government .................. 3 
POSC 311 Comparative Government of Developing 

INRROING Gi sch cscs <p tha ich a cenee shames ep vhs bab eineabudsannee 3 
POSC 409 Theory of International Relations: 

CONTMCT GIN WAN CSBF aos cs iductekcethoictooeteacsceietcstouess 3 
POSC 411 ‘international liaw “catia. aa ial ak 3 
POSC 415 Soviet Foreign Policy ..........ccccccccetseceecneeteeeeees 3 


GEOG310 Regional Geography of Europe and the 

SHOVMIE LICE cli vays  haneeatone scan bcoseniolabie chit Side 3 
ECON 441 International ECONOMICS .0........:c cee eeeeeseeeteeeteeees 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ........ 3 
BUAD 447 International Finance 20.0.0... ceeeeseeeenereeeteneeees 3 
BUAD 494 Directed Study in Business/Accounting ............... 1-3 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology ..............ccseeceesteceeeseeeeeeees 3 
SOG EAA 7 PODUMEMIORS wcsacsassredoeo ass onvvaschedps tetas sysehepushzanenc hanes 3 
SOCI335 Systems of Health Care Delivery .............0 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures 20.00.0000... ccccccceeceseeeteees 3 
HIST (at the 300 level according to area of concentration 

or relevant program of study, see minor advisor). 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Peace Studies 


This minor involves the completion of 18 credit 
hours. Individual directed-study courses from various 
majors may be utilized with the approval of the Peace 
Studies coordinator. For more information, contact the 
Sociology Department. 


Required Courses: Credits 

SOCI225 Sociology of Conflict and Nonviolence ................ 3 
or 

POSC 409 The Causes Of War .0.........ccceececccceseecessseeseetenseees 3 

IDIS424 Current Topics in Conflict 0.0.0... eeseeeeeees 3 


Select nine credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


HIST 225 The Holocaust: the Extermination ofthe 

European Jews .............4.. PPR ENAR ATP aA ans WN ROHS 3 
HIST 380 . The American Military Experience ...................... 3 
HIST 308 Sectional Conflict and Civil War ...............00000 3 
POSC 411 International Law ..........cccscccccccccsccsescececssessscceseeess 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change .................... 3 
ECON 340 Economics of Social Issues: War and Peace ..... 3 
ENGL300 Studies in English: Peace and War in Film and 


CIO Fo aa sists ovitivtin ins beccdeddahelbeouds mn terleim ake 3 
HIST375 Topicsin American Studies: The Nonviolent 
FEIT A AMOTIOR Sissies vsgscecedtaiinasttaenctescleiics 3 
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HIST 215 Topics in History: The Century of Total War ....... 3 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy: Philosophy of 

Violence and NONVIOICNCE ............ccecceeseeeesereeees 3 
POSC 204 Topicsin Political Science: International 

REEL MIE rs cas cess Matinee o> -<d0s sine dpsund¥arenevtceen aves 3 
POSC 204 Topics in Political Science: Vietnam ................4- 3 
PSYC 495 Selected Topics in Psychology: 

The Psychology of VioleNCe «0.0... eceeeeeeeeeeeees 1-3 
SOCI301 Studiesin Sociology: The Sociology of Peace and 

War in Film and Literature «2.0... eee 3 


SOCI301 Studies in Sociology: Nonviolent Social Change . 3 
SOWK 499 Special Topics in Social Work: Mediation of 
sta loos el rvs keg hive Caaageice'acophesea gee 1-3 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Planning 


This minor requires the completion of 21 credit 
hours with a minimum of six credit hours at the upper 
division. The minor in planning provides a structure 
from which students can devise a curriculum to comple- 
ment their majors, strengthen and diversify their under- 
graduate training, enhance the range of career oppor- 
tunities available upon graduation and provide suitable 
preparation for a graduate degree in urban and regional 
planning. For detailed information, contact the Depart- 
ment of Geography and Regional Planning. 

Required Course Credits 
GEOG 208 Introduction to Planning ................ cece seeeeeeee 3 

Select at least one course from each of the follow- 

ing six areas: 


Planning Theory and Practice: Credits 
GEOG 210 Geography and Recreation Planning .................. 3 
GEOG 404 Rural Settlement and Land Use .............eceee 3 
GEOG 406 Regional Planning ..............ccc cece ceeseeeeeeneeeeees 3 
CEE Treen MIVIDEY PPEUIMIO Sis Lic va0ck Levnticbeavndensinecsnepepecoonensadees 3 


Methodological and Technical Background: 

COSC 120 Computer Programming | ..........c cece ceeeeeeeeees 
ROPER CRN MAU IMENT 16, Crise 2 Na psgsenensoasayeroabencvasssceassencesess 
GEOG317 Map and Aerial Photo Interpretation ................... 
GEOG 321 Remote Sensing of the Environment .................. 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 
MATH313 Elementary Survey Sampling ................:cccc0see00 
MATH314 Intermediate Applied Statistics ..........0.......:.:008 
SOCI410 Social Research Woo... cece eeesececeseeseeneeeeeees 


Economic, Finance and Management Background: 

BUAD311 Financial Management I .............ccccceeeceeseeteeees 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ........cc.cccccccceescesccesees 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ..............cccccceceeeeeeeee 
EIN B Pas WRITE Ex COPMONYICE coke 8ock5c/Sieccecesssondecebsrcceceoesseece 
EFI aoe 2 F UINGS FWIAIICE |, Ssisesivsadolvdessescoverescocscseccsbsoveasecvens 


RWWWWwWW HLL 


WOWWWW Ww 


Physical Environmental Background: 

BIOL220. Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 
CHEM 220 -Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 
GEOG 220 Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 
Ee ies RMON Ber SLs Nis hcg yesiicndin Bh ovcececbecheseon acuueass 
CHEM 109 Energy and the Environment ...............:ccc0ceeceees 
GEOG 411 Geomorphology ............cccccsceccscsssssssetsestecsecsesees 
GEOG 413 Applied Climatology .............cccccccccecccseeseeeeeeeeeen 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ............:..::0+000+0: 


Political Background: 
POSC 110 American National Government .............c:0.cce.00++. 
POSC 202 State and Local Government in the U.S. ............ 
POSC 320 Public Policy Analysis 


Social Background: 

SOCI214 Social Problems ............ccccccccccccsesescessececsesceeeeeseees 
SOCI312 Complex Organizations .........c.ceccccecesesceeeeeseees 
SOCI335 Systems of Health Care Delivery ............c:ccc000 
SOCI324 Community Sociology 0.0... .ccccceccccceeseseseeeseerseees 
SOCI319 Social Change and Social Planning ..............00.... 
SOCI340 Aging and Society .............ccccccecescescscesescesesesees 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures ......0.0..ccccccccccccccesesceseseeeeees 


wOwwrtft fh PHL 


CG G GW 
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Interdisciplinary Minor in Religious Studies 


This minor offers students the opportunity to study 
the nature of religion from a variety of scholarly 
perspectives—anthropology, English, history, 
philosophy and sociology. Students interested in the 
minor should contact the Philosophy Department, 
which coordinates the program. 

Required Course Credits 
IDIS250 Comparative Religions 00... ccccccccceccecscccseceeeees 3 

Select a minimum of 15 credit hours from at least 

three of the following departments: 


Credits 

PHIL325 Philosophy of Religion ...........cccccccccccccsccccssscecees 3 
PHIL 402 The Problem of God .............ccccsessccecssecscsccceseosecee 3 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ....................... 3 
PHIL326 Philosophy of Reverence ............cccccccccceccecsececeeee 3 
ANTH 215 Primitive Religions .............ccccccccecscsscscsecescececeeceeee 3 
ANTH300 Studies in Anthropology (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ...................... 3 
SOCI318 Sociology of Religion .........c.cccccccsscccesesssceceeeceseees 3 
SOCI301 Studies in Sociology (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ..................00. 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology ..........-.:ccccssscsscsssssscssessccssseseeeees 3 
ENGL313 The Bible as Literature ..0........ccccccccscesceccscscecencees 3 
ENGL300 Studies in English (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ..................... care eles 
ENGL325 Studies in Film (when the topic deals specifically 

with religious themes) ..............cccscccssccesseseeseeseeees 3 
HIST210 Introduction to World Religions. ..........-......:0.0+00-0. 3 
HIST215 —Topicsin History (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ....................... 3 
HIST 375 Topics in American Studies (when the topic 

deals specifically with religious themes) ............. 3 


Minors Available at UMES 


Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) have a cooperative 
agreement through which students earn minors at 
either institution. The following minors are available to 
SSU students: 

Agriculture (22 credits) 

Clothing (18 credits) 

Construction Management (21 credits) 
Construction Management Techniques 

(22-23 credits) 

Food and Beverage Management (18 credits) 

Foods (21 credits) 

Hotel Administration (18 credits) 

Industrial Arts Teaching Certificate (36 credits) 

Industrial Arts with a Technical Application for 
Industry (24 credits) 

Poultry Technology (18 credits) 


Liberal Studies 


Salisbury State University offers a major in liberal 
Studies which allows students to create for themselves, 
within certain limits, an individualized curriculum or to 
undertake a concentrated study in an area in which 
the University does not offer a formal major. 

In either case, the program makes it possible for 
a Student to earn a baccalaureate degree without de- 
Claring a traditional major. 

The student may be awarded either a Bachelor of 
Arts or a Bachelor of Science, whichever is deemed 
bade appropriate by the vice president of academic 
affairs. 


The requirements for a degree in liberal studies 
are: 


University Curriculum 


1. completion of all General Education require- 

ments; 
2. completion of 120 semester credit hours; 
3. completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
in 300- and 400-level courses, with grades of 
C or better in those courses. A minimum of 15 
hours of upper-division work with C or better 
grades must be completed at Salisbury State 
University; and 

4. no more than 18 semester hours of upper-divi- 
sion courses (300-400 level) completed prior 
to declaring liberal studies as a major may be 
credited toward a liberal studies major. A stu- 
dent must earn a minimum of 12 upper-level 
hours while in the major. 

Students seeking a degree in liberal studies will 
be assisted by the director of liberal studies or a faculty 
advisor of their choice. Any student interested in this 
program should see the director as early as possible. 

Students who wish to major in both a traditional 
major and liberal studies may not use courses to satisfy 
graduation requirements in both majors without permis- 
sion of the director of liberal studies. 


Preprofessional Programs 


Pre-Law 


Students preparing for law school and a legal pro- 
fession are encouraged to develop a_ strong 
background in liberal arts. Law schools seek applicants 
who have developed the ability to think clearly and 
Critically whatever their undergraduate majors. Stu- 
dents interested in the legal profession should select 
courses which help them comprehend the complex is- 
sues associated with human institutions and values 
and enable them to communicate that understanding 
effectively. 

Detailed information on law schools, applying for 
admission to law school and the Law School Admission 
Test (LSAT) is available from the pre-law advisor in 
the Department of Political Science. 

In addition, Salisbury State cooperates closely 
with the University of Baltimore School of Law to pro- 
vide counseling to students seeking admission to that 
institution. Members of the University of Baltimore staff 
make frequent visits to the Salisbury State campus to 
meet with interested students. The law school also pro- 
vides opportunities for SSU students to attend on-site 
Orientation programs and class visits at the Baltimore 
campus, sponsors informational sessions for minority 
applicants and provides individualized assistance to 
students seeking information on academic programs, 
admission standards and procedures, housing and fi- 
nancial aid. 

Although participation by Salisbury State students 
in this cooperative pre-law advisement program does 
not guarantee admission to the University of Baltimore 
School of Law, it does provide needed information and 
services to students contemplating legal careers. 
Specific criteria for admission to the University of Bal- 
timore School of Law are reflected in its official 
Catalog. 
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University Curriculum 


Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical, Pre-Optometry, 
Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Podiatry and Pre-Veterinary 


Students who wish to prepare for one of these pro- 
fessions may major in any discipline. Course selection 
is important, however, and the appropriate health profes- 
sions advisor should be consulted early for help in pro- 
gram planning. The following set of science courses is 
the minimum preparation that is required of entering stu- 
dents by most professional schools: 


Required Courses Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes. ..............:c00008 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ...............s.0:00+ 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ou... ccccseceseseesessseseseseseerees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ................ccccssescssesesesscssenseeeees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ...............cccccceseccssssesssesessersceeees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Woo... ceeeccecsscesesesesesceceeceesees 4 
PYAN SS cde: RMU WPSNOS 80 ois ash ecdecideccnsccditas Sante bocsconctes 4 
PHYS 123'" GOn@ral-PIVSICS I soci soiiss ced. kiccc. ccc cssccscoescssncenadsstas 4 


In addition to University advisors, health profession- 
als in these areas (constituting a Pre-Health Advisory 
Committee) are available to counsel students. 


The Honors Program 


The Honors Program at Salisbury State University 
offers superior students the opportunity to study together 
in small discussion-oriented classes which encourage 
and enable them to become _ independent learn- 
ers and to be active seekers of knowledge rather than 
merely passive recipients of another person’s ideas. 

The goal of the program is to provide Honors stu- 
dents with courses offering intellectual breadth as well 
as depth, and to cultivate in them a desire for the plea- 
sure of active and independent thinking and learning. 


Admission 


High school students possessing a combined SAT 
score of 1100 and a grade point average of 3.2 automat- 
ically receive an invitation to apply for admission. 

SSU students possessing a grade point average 
of 3.0 after taking 24 hours of college credits are eligible 
for admission to Honors courses and to the Honors 
Program. 

Transfer students who have been active in an Hon- 
ors Program at the college from which they transfer 
will be admitted upon request to SSU’s program. Those 
coming with no Honors background will be considered 
for admission after completing 24 hours of coursework 
at SSU with a minimum grade point average of 3.0. 

For further information, contact Dr. Raymond 
Whall, (410) 548-7037. 


Curriculum 


The program offers a variety of courses to satisfy 
the needs and interests of all Honors students. All 
courses are available to all students admitted to the 
program. Some of them, as explained in the next sec- 
tion, are required for students intending to graduate 
with Honors. 


Honors Core Curriculum Courses 


There are four courses in the Honors core cur- 
riculum which typically students take during their first 
four semesters in the program: 

IDIS 111-Honors Core Course I|—Critical 
Thinking and Writing 

Examines the processes for developing and sup- 
porting arguments with clear, unambiguous language 
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and methods for evaluating the soundness of arguments. 

IDIS 112-Honors Core Course li—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition, | 

The scrutiny of major intellectual texts which have 
shaped Western civilization, from classical Greece to 
the Renaissance. 

IDIS 211-Honors Core Course Ill—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition, Il 

A continuation of the examination of major texts 
of Western culture, from the 17th century to the present. 

IDIS 212-Honors Core Course |lV—Scientific 
Knowledge 

Analysis of problems in science. Students will 
examine the relationship between data and conclu- 
sions, suggest alternate hypotheses and design 
laboratory procedures to test the conclusions drawn. 


Honors Courses from Designated Departments 


Each semester the Honors Program’s course 
brochure lists two or three courses offered by various 
departments—music, math, biology, etc.—which are 
designed to satisfy General Education requirements 
while providing students with Honors credit and the 
Honors experience of small discussion-centered clas- 
ses with other highly motivated, intellectually curious 
students. 


Honors Interdisciplinary Seminars 


These courses, mostly at the 300- or junior-year 
level, address topics that transcend individual discipli- 
nary boundaries and, hence, are most profitably 
examined from a number of different perspectives. 
Sometimes these courses are team-taught by two or 
more faculty from different departments; sometimes 
they are directed by a single faculty member who calls 
upon the expertise of several guest lecturers; very often 
they are directed by a single faculty member who 
selects texts from several disciplines to help students 
explore the topic from various disciplinary perspectives. 
These seminars are designed to be of interest to Hon- 
ors students from a number of disciplines. 


Honors Thesis and Honors Thesis Preparation 


The Honors Thesis (IDIS 495) is a three-hour 
course of independent study which culminates in sub- 
stantial work of original research and scholarship. 

The Honors Thesis Preparation course (IDIS 490) 
is a one-credit course of independent study designed 
to get the thesis project underway. 


Curriculum Requirements for Graduating 
with Honors 


Students desiring to graduate with an “Honors” 
designation on their transcripts and diplomas will take 
a minimum of 22 credit hours as follows: 


Core Courses (must be taken in sequence) Credits 
IDIS111 . Critical Thinking and Writing (Core 1!) ............0.00. 3 
IDIS112 Western Intellectual Tradition | (Core II) ............. 3 
IDIS211_ Western Intellectual Tradition II (Core Ill) ........... 3 
IDIS212 — Scientific Knowledge (Core IV) ........ccccccscsseeeseeeees 3 


lf at the completion of the core, students have 
achieved a grade point average of 3.0 in the core as 
well as in their coursework overall, they are invited to 
complete the next phase of the Honors graduation re- 
quirements: 


Credits 

Department Honors Course ..............ccccccssssssscnscescesscassecessecseece 3 

(Ordinarily, two departments are invited to offer Honors 

courses each semester. These courses are advertised 

in the course brochure published by the Honors Program 

each semester before preregistration.) 
IDIS311 — Honors Interdisciplinary Seminar ....................0.0.. 3 
IDIS490 Honors Thesis Preparation ..........:ccccceceeccesseeeeeee 1 
IDIS 495. Honors Thesis fe kee ee 3 


Students graduating with a minimum grade point 
average of 3.35 who have completed the minimum 
course requirements above receive the designation 
“General Honors” on their diploma and transcript. 


Honors Courses and General Education 
Requirements 


The four Honors core courses can satisfy a 
maximum of 12 hours of the 45 required for General 
Education /f al/ four courses are taken in sequence. 
Students and advisors should remember, however, that 
if students choose—after taking one, two, or even three 
Honors core courses—not to take all four, the core 
courses already taken become elective courses, and 
the General Education requirements the students as- 
sumed they had satisfied with the core courses must 
now be satisfied by taking other General Education 
courses. 


University Curriculum 


General Education Requirements for Honors 
Students 


Group I—15 credit hours Credits 
A. 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition .............cccccccccsceseseeeeeees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .....0.0....cccccccccecseceseeeeeceeees 3 
IDIS211 Western Intellectual Tradition II (literature 

PEM TISNOETED sh bys Li diksgccdets vocscstbevssageccoerc vases eicact 3 
B. 


Art, Communication Arts, Dance (202), Modern 
Languages excluding 101, Music or Philosophy . 3 
IDIS111 Critical Thinking and Writing ye. 


Group IIl—15 credit hours Credits 
A. 
PRISE 10 Tr Pvt) OWMIFAUIONS “nk el cae 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ..........cccccleccccescsseseceseesceeceeees 3 
B. 

Anthropology, Economics, History, Human 

Geography, Political Science, Psychology or 

Sociology (six credit hours in two disciplines) ..... 6 
IDIS112 Western Intellectual Tradition | ooo... cece 3 
Group IIl—12 credit hours, four courses Credits 
A. 

Laboratory Sciences: Biology, Chemistry, 

Geology-Physical Geolography or Physics 

(six credit hours in two disciplines) ........0..0.0000..... 6 
B. 

Select three credit hours from the above courses 

and/or: Mathematics (labs not required) ............. 3 
IDIS212 Scientific Knowledge ...............ccccccccssccccseceeeesceeees 3 


Group |V—three credit hours Credits 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness 
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Undergraduate Degrees 


The following is a list of majors offered by Salisbury 
State University. Many of the majors include concen- 
trations and many departments also have minor pro- 
grams of study. For information on requirements for 
undergraduate degrees, see University Curricula and 
department sections in this catalogue. 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 


Art 

Communication Arts 
Elementary Education 
English 

French 

History 

Leisure Studies 
Liberal Studies 
Music 

Philosophy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Social Science 
Sociology 

Spanish 


Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) 
Social Work 


Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
Art 


Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Biology 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Environmental Health 
Geography 

Liberal Studies 

Management Information Systems 
Mathematics 

Medical Technology 

Nursing 

Physical Education 

Physical Science 

Physics 

Respiratory Therapy 
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Degree Programs 


Graduate Degrees 


The following is a list of graduate degree programs 
offered by Salisbury State University. For information 
on requirements for graduate degrees, request a copy 
of the Graduate Catalogue from the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Continuing Education. 


Master of Arts (M.A.) 
English 

History 

Psychology 


Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Business Administration 


Master of Education (M.Ed.) 
Education 


Master of Science (M.S.) 
Nursing 


Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business 


Dr. Richard F. Bebee, Dean 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business was 
established in 1986 through a multimillion dollar fund 
created for the purpose of ensuring excellence within 
the academic programs of the school. The school is 
the largest college-level center for business education 
and development in the region and is committed to an 
emphasis on the entrepreneurial spirit, integration of 
theoretical and applied study and community-based 
experience. To accomplish these ends, the school pro- 
vides an academic program which responds to the high- 
est standards of business education and provides for 
student interaction with the business world. Courses 
in the programs of the school are designed to encour- 
age students to think clearly, show sound judgment, 
communicate verbally and in writing, develop interper- 
sonal skills and make rational decisions under condi- 
tions of uncertainty. These courses also provide stu- 
dents with the ethical and motivational foundations un- 
derlying service to business, government and the com- 
munity. 

The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business offers 
four degrees: the Bachelor of Science with a maior in 
accounting, the Bachelor of Science with a major in 
business administration, the Bachelor of Science with 
a major in management information systems and the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics. The ac- 
counting, business administration and management in- 
formation systems programs have lower (preprofes- 
sional) and upper (professional) divisions and require 
successful completion of lower-division work before ad- 
mission to each major and before taking upper-division 
courses in accounting, business administration, man- 
agement information systems or economics. Within the 
business administration major, students may specialize 
in finance, marketing or management. Additionally, stu- 
dents may choose to work with advisors to design an 
individualized curriculum within the business adminis- 
tration major. The economics major requires a program 
of General Education courses integrated with specified 
courses in economics, business administration and 
mathematics. 

In addition to the four majors, three minors are 
Offered: business administration, marketing manage- 
ment and economics. The business administration and 
marketing management minors are not open to busi- 
ness, management information systems or accounting 
majors. Similarly, the economics minor is not open to 
economics majors. 

In addition to the four undergraduate degree pro- 
grams, the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business of- 
fers a program of study leading to the Master of Busi- 


ness Administration. Details of this program are pre- 
sented in the Salisbury State University Graduate 
Catalogue. 

A unique feature of the Franklin P. Perdue School 
of Business is the Applied Business Learning Experi- 
ence (ABLE) Program. Successful completion of the 
program is a graduation requirement of all students 
majoring in accounting, business or management infor- 
mation systems. Students must demonstrate that they 
are capable of translating and effectively utilizing know- 
ledge acquired in the classroom in business, govern- 
ment and nonprofit organizations. The ABLE Program 
provides a variety of experiential learning options: a 
work-study cooperative program, full and partial immer- 
sion internships, community projects and student con- 
sulting. For details see the Perdue School's director of 
undergraduate studies. 


Philosophic Commitments 
and Objectives 


In keeping with the traditions of Salisbury State 
University and the convictions of its faculty, the objec- 
tives of the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business 
reflect a dedication to the maximum intellectual growth 
of the individual student, active involvement in applied 
and practical research and a commitment to community 
service. 

Dedication to the intellectual growth of the in- 
dividual student: The primary objective of the school 
is to provide each of its students with an academic 
environment that fosters the development of a broad 
intellectual foundation. This foundation is the basis for 
effective service in responsible positions in organiza- 
tions which, in turn, enables students to assume higher 
professional levels of responsibility as they gain experi- 
ence and demonstrate ability. The faculty members of 
the school believe that this objective is best ac- 
complished by the development and maintenance of 
quality curricula, by effective teaching and by conscien- 
tious advisement of students. 

Commitment to research: The school is commit- 
ted to stimulating the intellectual growth of its faculty 
and the broader academic and business community. 
The faculty of the school believe they can best dem- 
onstrate this commitment by actively pursuing applied 
and practical research which expands their knowledge 
of business and economic activities as well as more 
theoretical research. 

Commitment to community service: The school 
recognizes and accepts its obligation to serve the in- 
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Perdue School of Business 


terest of the broad community through management 
development programs, consulting activities, publica- 
tion of studies vital to the economic growth of the area 
and professional participation in volunteer organiza- 
tions. These activities are conducted by the following 
Perdue School of Business units: the Small Business 
Institute, the Small Business Development Center, the 
Lower Eastern Shore Regional Technology Council, 
the Perdue Center for Professional Development, the 
Mid-Atlantic Sales and Marketing Institute, the Euro- 
pean American Business Institute and the Center for 
Economic Education. 


General Information 
Students Not Seeking Degrees 


It is the objective of the Perdue School of Business 
to serve all its communities. Therefore, students not 
seeking degrees who are interested in specific courses 
may be admitted directly to both lower-division and 
upper-division courses. However, students not meeting 
specific course requirements cannot enroll without prior 


approval from the director of undergraduate studies in 


the Perdue School of Business. (This direct admission 
policy does not apply to degree-seeking students.) 


Students Seeking Degrees with Majors Other than 
Accounting, Business Administration or 
Management Information Systems 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business wel- 
comes students from other disciplines in its lower-divi- 
sion classes. Due to resource limitations, however, only 
a limited number of students can be accommodated in 
upper-division (300- and 400-level) courses and Per- 
due School students will be given priority. Therefore, 
the Perdue School cannot guarantee that non-majors 
will be able to enroll in ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN 
courses during any specific semester. Thus, a student 
from another discipline who is designing a program 
which requires upper-division Perdue School courses 
must plan ahead as far as possible and secure the 
permission of his or her advisor and the director of 
undergraduate studies of the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness for the ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN portion of the 
proposed program. (Note: The capstone course of the 
accounting, business administration and management 
information systems programs, BUAD 492—Strategic 
Management, is open only to accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information systems 
majors in the last semester of their programs.) 


Maximum Accounting, Business Administration 
and Management Information Systems 
Credit Hours 


1. The maximum number of accounting, business 
administration or management information sys- 
tems credit hours that a non-accounting, non- 
business administration or non-management 
information systems major can apply toward 
graduation is 25 percent of total earned hours 
(é¢.g. 30 of 120 hours). Students planning to 
take 18 or more hours of business administra- 
tion courses should discuss with their advisors 
the desirability of seeking a minor in business 
administration or marketing management. 

2. The maximum number of accounting or busi- 
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ness administration credit hours that an ac- 
counting, business administration or manage- 
ment information systems major can apply to- 
ward graduation is 60 percent of total earned 
hours (e.g. 72 of 120 hours). At least 40 percent 
of total earned hours (e.g. 48 of 120 hours) 
must be taken outside accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information sys- 
tems. This limitation of accounting, business 
and management information systems credit 
hours is designed to ensure that students re- 
ceive a balanced educational experience. 


Transfer Credits 


Students who wish to enroll in courses at another 
institution and transfer the credits earned to satisfy Per- 
due School requirements must secure approval prior 
to commencing study. Students must submit a properly 
completed Request to Study at Another Institution form 
to the Perdue School's director of undergraduate 
studies. Approval forms will then be submitted to a 
University transfer counselor for additional authoriza- 
tion and processing. (Students are further directed to 
the University’s transfer guidelines located in the 
“Academic Policy and Procedures” section of the Sa/is- 
bury State University Catalogue.) 


Repeating Courses 


Any course that must be repeated to fulfill a Perdue 
School curriculum requirement (major or minor) must 
be repeated at Salisbury State University. For example, 
a student who must repeat a required course to improve 
a D or F grade must take that course at Salisbury State 
University. 


Common Requirements 

for Accounting, Business 
Administration and Management 
Information Systems Majors 


Special Requirements 

All accounting, business administration and manage- 
ment information systems majors must satisfy the fol- 
lowing special requirements. 


Ethics Requirement 

All accounting, business administration and man- 
agement information systems majors must complete 
one or more of the following courses: 


Credits 
PR Sapa net P REMMI Id Se, Apt citaonieiietyocansaansiodadcvbsrecdeoee’ 3 
PHIL206 Contemporary Moral Issues ...............::s::00esese0e0 3 
PHIL101 Introduction to Philosophy ...............c..:ssssceeeeeeseeee 3 
BUAD 420 Business and Society ...............:ccccccceseseesseseseenees 3 


The philosophy courses may be used to satisfy General Education 
requirements (Group I-B). 


International Requirement 


All accounting, business administration and man- 
agement information systems majors must complete 
one or more of the following courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business. ........ 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing ................c.cccccscseseneneeneees 3 
BUAD 447 International Finance .................ccccceseseeeseeeseseees 3 


ECON 441 International ECOMOMICS 00.0... .cccecceesescscesceceecseces 3 
Students who concentrate in management or marketing can use BUAD 
422 and BUAD 423 respectively as concentration electives. 


Management Information Systems Requirement 


Business administration and management infor- 
mation systems majors must complete: 
Credits 


ISMN 370 Information Systems Concepts 
for Management 0316 .45,,.4.6 0056s 3 


Accounting majors must complete: 


ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems ..........ccccccccee: 3 


Applied Business Learning Experience (ABLE) 
Requirement 


All accounting, business administration and man- 
agement information systems majors must complete 
an applied business learning experience (ABLE). Stu- 
dents should see the Perdue School's director of under- 
graduate studies concerning this program and the op- 
tions available for satisfying this requirement. 


Preprofessional Program Core 
(freshmen and sophomores) 


The following courses make up the preprofes- 
sional core for prospective accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information systems stu- 
dents. These courses should be completed during the 
freshman and sophomore years in preparation for en- 
trance into the professional program of the Franklin P. 
Perdue School of Business. 


Core Courses: Credits 
ISMN111 Business Microcomputer Use ..........c.:.scesseseesee0e- 1 
MATH 160 introduction to Applied Calculus ...........c.ccccccceeeee- 3 
or 

MATH 201 Caleulus Fila REE een ae 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
ACCT 201 Principles of Accounting | ......c.ccccccecsesesseseesesneeeees 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNTING HI .......ceccssseseesesesseesseeeees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ...........cccsescccessesseseeses 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ...........csss.secsesecssessesee. 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ..........scccssessssssessssesseesursssessncene 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 

Applications and Analyses ..........ccccscssseseseseereeee 3 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 

COMMUNICATION Soscdesss.ccscivs sence ead niet 3 


(CMAT 100—Fundamentals of Communication and CMAT 205— Inter- 
personal Communication may be substituted for CMAT 260.) 


Successful completion of the preprofessional core 

requires the following: 

1. no more than two D grades in the preprofes- 
sional core courses; 

2. no more than one D grade in the economics 
courses and no more than one D grade in the 
accounting courses; and 

3. Satisfactory completion of all other requirements 
listed in the application process for entrance 
into the professional program of the Franklin 
P. Perdue School of Business (see below). 


Professional Program (applies only to 
Students seeking a major in accounting, 
business administration or management 
information systems) 


Application ‘ 

For application to the professional program of the 
Franklin P. Perdue School of Business, students must 
comply with the following procedures/requirements: 


Perdue School of Business 


1. Students must submit an application during 

September or February of the academic year. 

2. To apply, students must expect to satisfy the fol- 
lowing requirements by the start of the next 
spring semester (September applicants) or the 
next fall semester (February applicants): 

a. complete 60 credit hours, including a min- 
imum of 21 hours from the preprofessional 
core (see above) and 

b. attain a GPA of 2.5 or higher in the core 
courses already taken. 


3. The minimum 21 core hours must include the 


following courses: 


Credits 

ACCT 201 Principles of Accounting | ..........c.ccccccccccecesesesesees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ..........ccccccccccccseseeeeees 3 

or 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ...........cccecceccccesesesees 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics ..0..0.0.......... 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus ..0.........c.ccccccsee. 3 

or 
RAN OO MARIN TR oc ah Sides eM iu he Bad bony shines sh datas 4 


4. Only students who have submitted an applica- 
tion for admission to the professional program 
may preregister for 300- and 400-level Perdue 
School courses. (This restriction applies only 
to students seeking majors in accounting, bus- 
iness administration or management informa- 
tion systems.) 


Admission 


Application approval requires that the following be 
achieved by the beginning of the next spring semester 
(September applicants) or the next fall semester (Feb- 
ruary applicants): 

1. Applicants must have completed 60 semester 

hours. 

2. A minimum of 21 hours of preprofessional core 
courses must be completed as part of the 60 
hours. 

3. Applicants must have achieved a cumulative 
GPA of 2.5 in all core courses already taken. 

Any student whose application is not approved 
will be deregistered from 300- and 400-level Perdue 
School courses in which she/he may have enrolled. 
(This restriction applies only to students seeking a 
major in accounting, business administration or man- 
agement information systems.) 


Retention 


Once admitted to the Perdue School's profes- 

sional program, students must: 

1. Complete the preprofessional core within the 
next 15 credit hours of study or they will be 
disenrolled automatically from the professional 
program. 

2. Business majors must have no more than one D 
in upper-division business coursework and spe- 
cial requirements (ethics, international busi- 
ness, ISMN 370 and ABLE). They must have 
at least a C average in this group of courses. 

3. Accounting and management information sys- 
tems majors must have a C or above in all 
upper-division accounting/management infor- 
mation systems major coursework. They must 
have no more than one D in upper-division core 
and special requirements (ethics, international 
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Perdue School of Business 


business, ISMN 370, ACCT 420 and ABLE). 
They must have at least a C average in upper- 
division core accounting/management informa- 
tion systems and special requirements. 

4. A student whose cumulative grade point aver- 
age falls below 2.0 and who does not raise it 
to 2.0 within the next consecutive 12 semester 
hours will be disenrolled from the professional 
program. 

Appeals for exceptions to this policy must be made 

in writing to the director of undergraduate studies. 


Accounting 


Professors DeRidder, Smith; Associate Professors 
Dombrowski, Garner, Marshall (chair, Department of 
Accounting and Legal Studies); Lecturer Quinn. 


The Bachelor of Science with a major in account- 
ing is a program designed for those students seeking 
career opportunities in public, private and/or gov- 
ernmental accounting. The program meets the current 
Maryland eligibility requirements for taking the Uniform 
CPA Examination. 

The major in accounting requires at least 120 crea- 
it hours in order to meet degree, the Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business and the University General Educa- 
tion requirements. 

The accounting curriculum consists of three seg- 
ments referred to as the lower-division (preprofes- 
sional) core, the upper-division (professional) core and 
the accounting major requirements. Prior to admission 
to the professional program, students will be classified 
as preprofessional accounting majors. The purpose of 
the lower division is to ensure that students admitted 
to the accounting major have acquired the common 
body of knowledge essential to the successful comple- 
tion of the professional program coursework. Because 
of the timing of courses, prerequisites, etc., curriculum 
planning is essential. Any student interested in account- 
ing should see the director of academic services to be 
assigned an accounting advisor. 


Accounting Program Requirements 
Preprofessional Program Core 

Accounting majors must meet the general Perdue 
School requirements applicable to all students. In addi- 
tion, accounting majors must achieve a B average (3.0 
GPA) for the following courses: 


Credits 
ACCT 201 Principles of ACCOUNTING | oo... ee teeeeeeeeereeenes 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of Accounting W ou... ee cceeseeeeeeees 3 
as a prerequisite for: 
ACCT 304 § Intermediate ACCOUNTING ...........ccccecceeseeeeesreeeees 3 


Professional Program Core 


Students will be admitted to the professional ac- 
counting program if they have been admitted to the 
professional program of the Perdue School and have 
achieved a B average for the Principles of Accounting 
courses, as noted above. All accounting majors must 
complete the following Perdue School upper-division 
core courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | ..............0.-.:cceceeeseeseeesees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
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BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ..............ccecccesecseeseeeeeeees 3 

In addition, accounting majors must complete the 
ethics, international, ISMN and applied business learn- 
ing experience requirements described in the Perdue 
School general requirements section. 


Accounting Major Requirements 

To satisfy the major requirements, the following 
courses must be completed with grades of C or better. 
With approval of the chair of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, up to six credit hours of comparable courses 
may be transferred from AACSB (American Assembly 
of Collegiate Schools of Business) member schools. 


Required Courses Credits 
P\@; Of tan Oro) oreo tt 0 3 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting | ..............c.ccccsceccseeseeseees 3 
ACCT 305 Intermediate Accounting I ...........ccccccceecsesesecenees 3 
ACCT 341 Federal Income Tax Accounting: Personal ......... 3 
EID SAG SUIS VOW! Iie cin cskosccccsssgedeccddsobogucccancssaccascevece 3 
PR ete i MMMM A orb an, rene Fe Uk scvcausvecprectibnt dedspeccavowenanc 3 
ACCT 403. Advanced Accounting | u...........ccsecccesessseseceesenees 3 
ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems ..........cccsece 3 


In addition, students must select one of the follow- 
ing courses: 


Credits 
ACCT 404 Advanced Accounting II ...........:.ccccsccssesrsssesseeseees 3 
ACCT 342 Federal lncome Tax Accounting: 
Partnership and Corporation .............ccccccccseeseseen 3 
ACCT 401 Integrated Accounting Systems ...........ccccceeee 3 
PUPae FOUR RMIT BPMs eo Fach cs caine cancscctsdcace coushuseesstovandaboccccteces 3 
A typical curriculum guide is provided. 
Accounting Curriculum Guide 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition .........c..ccccccccscsecseeeeeeees 3 
NOT POT! WROUMTGIVNZANIONY 5. scseccccseleevcesssinccvstoysecceecsecoucess 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus’ ...........c.ccccs0 3 
CRIS TEES EWR ats sans sce sdeviceodsacbosccbecactes 3 
RUPIEA: ENQCH VS «gs is) sinssscsincscaissis Bickgvavdade seach 4 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature oo... cccccccsccseseeeseeceseeees 3 
PUNT 102 i) WOPED CIVWIZANOR tho. iccclscccselescsvsscvessssacerseneccosesess 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ....0........cccccsccesseeseeee. 3 
ISMN 114 Microcomputer Use .o..0...0.c..cccsccecccsscsesescesceseess 1 
CAPCUMED PAN ERVCUVIS 25, i ctaessaceacecdedencecsascoSetegectues 4 
14 
SOPHOMORE YEAR | 
MATH 151 Probability and Statistics .......c.ccccccccccseseeceeeeceeeee 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ...........cccccccsecesesceeeee. 3 
ACCT 201 Accounting | Principles ..........c.ccccccecesssseeeesesceeees 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ............cccccccscccscscscecseseseeseseseees 3 
RPM APES STOVES oi. .csctisacnssceccbcacacechssuicdobeconcetes 3 
15 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ..........c.ccccccccccseeeeeeesees 3 
ACCT 202 Accounting II Principles .........c.cccccccsscsccsceeseeeseeeees 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Statistics .........c.ccccccccccsesnsseseeseeseae 3 
CMAT PR RMN NNER 52a as cunts alg vwovenscsoussocesaevecevess 3 
CHTIMED PON MHOC os ccal has iosoccessccecccn des levestac tec. 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting | ............ccccccsscsescseesseseees 3 
BUAD 320° Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing ............ccccccccccssssesseeseseeees 3 
ACCT 341 Federal Income Tax Personal ...........ccccccccccseseee. 3 
BUAD/PHIL Ethics Requirement? .0..........cccccceccsscsecseoreceeseseeses 3 
15 
ACCT 302. Goat ACQOUP i Foss ickches Seckissecckesesssccacntnnarsceovecs 3 
ACCT 305 Intermediate Accounting I ............cccccccseseseesesseee 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management I ........c..cccccceeecceeeeeeseseees 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
SrOUD PB Clacive: 62s ia eee 3 
15 


SENIOR YEAR 


ACCT 403 Advanced Accounting | o......c.cccccecccescecescscescecsees 3 
ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems ...........ccccccc. 3 
Genetal Electives t.ho cela ae 6 

BUAD/ WHGTVISROMIINT ciivinrerc sts at Ae a te walae oeee 3 
ECON 15 
BUAD 348 . Business Law sik Que ke 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ............c.ccccccecccesceseeeecseees 3 
ACCT Accounting Elective: 2.0... eccccc cesta cccedes 3 
General: BIOSCI We an ee ee eet oe 3 

ACCT 407... Ausciitinng 15. 5s cic PAR ire bc bee! Se 3 
15 


NOTE: 1. Some students may need to take MATH 117 (College Algebra) in prep- 
aration for calculus. 

2. Students must select from the ethics and international list available in 
the business school. 


Accounting Courses 


201. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING! 3 hours credit 
Survey of current accounting principles, the accounting cycle 
and financial statements. Emphasis on proprietorships. Com- 
puter spreadsheet applications required. Prerequisite: Not 
open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING Il 3 hours credit 
Survey of accounting principles and financial statements as 
they apply to partnerships and corporations and an introduc- 
tion to manufacturing statements. Computer spreadsheet ap- 
plications required. Prerequisite: ACCT 201. Three hours 
per week. 


302. COST ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
Internal financial reporting practices for manufacturing con- 
cerns and an examination of cost control. Topics include: 
manufacturing statements, job order costing, process costing 
and standard costing. Computer spreadsheet applications re- 
quired. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


304. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING! 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current assets and the 
related revenue and expense accounts. Emphasis on recent 
APB and FASB pronouncements. Prerequisite: A 3.0 (B) 
GPA for ACCT 201 and ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current liabilities, stock- 
holders equity accounts, and the related revenue and expense 
accounts; statement of changes in financial position. Em- 
phasis on recent APB and FASB pronouncements. Pre- 
requisite: ACCT 304. Three hours per week. 


306. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to internal accounting—accounting for plan- 
ning and control and also for special decisions. Various topics 
and techniques are covered, the most pervasive being 
budgets. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


341. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 

PERSONAL 3 hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to indi- 
viduals. Emphasis on tax planning considerations. Use of IRS 
forms where appropriate. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three 
hours per week. 


342. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 

PARTNERSHIP ANDCORPORATION 3hourscredit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to cor- 
porations, partnerships, estates and trusts. Emphasis on tax 
planning considerations. Prerequisite: ACCT 341. Three 
hours per week. 


401. INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Detailed analyses and applications of computerized integrated 
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accounting software systems. Topics include: general ledger, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll, inventory and 
report writing systems. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours 
per week. 


403. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of consolidations and governmental/not-for- 
profit accounting. Prerequisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per 
week. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Examination of advanced accounting topics such as foreign 
currency translations; segment, interim and SEC reporting; 
troubled debt; partnerships; and estates and trusts. Pre- 
requisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per week. 


407. AUDITING | 3 hours credit 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors, auditing standards, 
examination procedures, work paper preparation and audit 
reports. Prerequisites: ACCT 305 and senior standing. Three 
hours per week. 


408. AUDITING Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced auditing course building on the concepts introduced 
in Auditing |. Major topics include: professional ethics, opera- 
tional auditing, governmental auditing, statistics in auditing 
and computers in auditing. Prerequisite: ACCT 407. Three 
hours per week. 


420. ACCOUNTING INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the role of accounting information in the organi- 
zation. Major topics include: users of accounting information, 
goals and objectives, review of accounting systems, the 
human component, hardware, software, data, operating con- 
trols and management controls. Prerequisite: ACCT 304. 
Three hours per week. 


Business Administration 


Professors Decker (director of graduate programs and 
acting chair, Department of Management and Market- 
ing), Laband (chair, Department of Economics and Fi- 
nance), Settle, Shipper; Associate Professors Khazeh, 
Muller (director of undergraduate studies); Assistant 
Professors Alreck, Bello, Cabral, DiBartolo, Diriker, 
Hanebury, Rubenson, Spery, Tirtiroglu; Lecturers 
Emery, Goodman, Palmer (director of the Small Busi- 
ness Institute). 


The Bachelor of Science in business administra- 
tion offers a program designed to produce managers 
in the areas of finance, marketing or management. Stu- 
dents who desire more flexibility may also design an 
individualized sequence by choosing 18 additional 
hours from 300- and 400-level business administration 
courses with the guidance of their faculty advisor and 
approval of the Perdue School's director of under- 
graduate studies. 

A major in business administration requires at 
least 120 semester credits in order to meet degree 
requirements. The business administration program 
consists of three segments referred to as the lower 
division (preprofessional core), the upper division (pro- 
fessional core) and the business administration con- 
centration requirement. 

Procedures for admission to the professional bus- 
iness administration program and the taking of upper- 
division accounting, business, management informa- 
tion systems and economics courses are described 
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Business Administration Requirements 
Professional Program Core 


Once admitted into the professional business ad- 
ministration program, students must successfully com- 
plete the following coursework: 


Credits 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | ..............ceeceeeteeeeseeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ................ccccceseeeteeeeeeteees 3 


In addition, business administration majors must 
complete the ethics, international, ISMN and applied 
business learning experience requirements described 
in the Perdue School general requirements section. 


Areas of Specialization 


The specializations (concentrations and sequences) 
in business administration enable a student to select 
a professional program which is tailored to the student’s 
career objectives. All requirements for the selected con- 
centration/track must be completed. No more than one 
D grade may be received in the required professional 
business administration program courses (core and 
concentration/track). Additionally, a minimum of a C 
grade average must be maintained for all courses re- 
quired to satisfy the major in business administration. 
Specialization courses should be taken at Salisbury 
State University. With the approval of the Perdue 
School's director of undergraduate studies, up to six 
hours may be transferred from AACSB member 
schools. 


Finance Concentration 


Students electing the finance concentration can 
prepare for careers in large and small organizations 
and in financial institutions such as commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations, real estate and stock 
brokerage firms. While larger organizations often have 


nancial/planning divisions, small organizations often 
combine finance and accounting functions. Therefore, 
students who take the finance concentration may want 
to take additional courses in accounting. Faculty who 
teach the concentration also strongly encourage fi- 
nance students to take either ECON 306 (Intermediate 
Micro-Theory) or ECON 307 (Managerial Economics) 
in their junior year even though these courses are not 
concentration requirements. The following courses are 
required for the finance concentration: 


Credits 
BUAD 411 Investments I (fall) 0.0.0... cee eceeecteeeeeeeteeeeees 3 
BUAD 440 Financial Management II (spring) .................6 3 
BUAD 445 Financial Institutions and Markets (spring) .......... 3 


BUAD 447 International Finance (fall) ............00....cccccceeeseeeeeee 3 


In addition, at least two courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Marketing Management Concentration 


Marketing employment opportunities are found in 
virtually all organizations: producer and manufacturing 
firms, distribution enterprises such as wholesalers and 
retailers, service suppliers and research agencies. In- 
creasingly, non-businesses are recognizing that they per- 
form marketing activities. Positions are available in gov- 
ernment agencies, hospitals, charitable and religious 
groups and educational institutions. Marketing personnel 
are typically classified as sales management personnel 
or marketing staff personnel who are employed in market- 
ing functions such as advertising, sales promotion, prod- 
uct planning, marketing research, purchasing, transporta- 
tion and public relations. The following courses are re- 
quired for the marketing concentration: 


Credits 
BUAD 430 Marketing Management Strategy ............0..00000.. 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research ...0..........ccccccceeseseseeseseeeeeees 3 


In addition, at least four courses must be selected 
from the following list: 


Credits 
BUAD 331 Promotion Management .............cc.cccccccccceeeeeeees 3 
UAL) Sse MI SEINE 55.5 ooicSs coasts csnecsceacerscecesescesneceeses 3 
BUAD 333 Sales Management I ................cccccscesseseseseseseseeees 3 
BUAD 334 Principles of Retailing .........0....cccccceeeeesesseeeeeeees 3 
BUAD 345 Purchasing and Materials Management .............. 3 
BUAD 401 Business Marketing ..........0.ccccccccccscscssecsscseeteeeeees 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing ............c.cccccccceceesesseeseeeeee 3 
BUAD 433 Sales Management Il ..........0..ccccccscsseceeseeseseseeeeees 3 
BUAD 439 Senior Marketing Seminar .............c.ccccccceecesceeseee 3 


Management Concentration 


The management concentration offers a general ap- 
proach to the management of employees, finances, raw 
materials or information. Managers must have the ability 
to motivate and guide individuals in the appropriate direc- 
tion for the good of the firm. Management also may in- 
volve setting goals, planning and overseeing the entire 
work effort of the employees. The following courses are 
required for the management concentration: 


Credits 


BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............... 3 


In addition, at least four courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 

ACCT 306 Managerial Accounting 
or 

ACCT S02 COBUPOCOUNOIIT oie sascclisccsscesessodecsasccciceccersyccenaras 3 
BUAD 322 Labor-Management Relations ..............ccccccccee. 3 
BUAD 345 Purchasing and Materials Management .............. 3 
BUAD 360 Government Regulation of Business ................... 3 
BUAD 380 Management Science | 
BUAD 420 Business and Society .0.......cccccccccescescsceseeeseeees 3 
BUAD 421 Management of Nonprofit Organizations ............. 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business. ........ 3 
BUAD 427 Human Resource Management ...............00...e0000 3 
BUAD 428 Entrepreneurship 0.2.0... cccccceccsscescesceseseeeeesees 3 
BUAD 429 Small Business Consulting 
BUAD 465 Management Science I ou... cccccccscscesesseeseenees 3 
ISMN 370 Information Systems Concepts for Management... 3 


level courses. These courses must be chosen with the 
guidance of the faculty advisor and must be approved 
by the Perdue School's director of undergraduate 
studies. Course selection should be accomplished be- 
fore the start of the student's senior year and must 
include at least one of the following courses: 


Credits 
ACUT302 “CostiAccountingat eit Oks ccceelcssans 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research ...0....0.. cece ccceeeseseseseeeeeeeee 3 
BUAD 440 Financial Management Il ...........cccccececeeseeeeeeee 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............... 3 


Business Minors 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business offers 
students not majoring in accounting, business adminis- 
tration or management information systems the oppor- 
tunity to minor in two areas: business administration 
and marketing management. Each minor consists of 
18 credits, 15 of which cannot be used to satisfy Gen- 
eral Education or major requirements. Of the 18 credits 
required for the minor, a minimum of nine credits must 
be taken at Salisbury State University. Each course in 
the minor must be completed with a grade of C or 
higher (none may be credit only). 


Business Administration Minor 


The business administration minor provides non- 
business administration, non-accounting and non-man- 
agement information systems majors with a general 
exposure to business administration. Students consid- 
ering graduate study in business are encouraged to 
select this minor. By completing a minimum number of 
additional prescribed courses (see the business 
school’s director of graduate programs), students 
should be academically prepared for graduate study in 
business and could complete the requirements for an 
M.B.A. in one and one-half years. 

A minor in business administration consists of a 
minimum of 18 hours of coursework completed with 
grades of C or better, at least 15 hours of which are 


ally, for students majoring in economics, 15 hours must 
be credits not applied toward the economics major. 
Students must take six of the following courses, includ- 
ing all prerequisite courses: 


ACCT 201 Principles of Accounting | o..........ccccecceeseeeeeeseeeees 3 
ACCT 202 ‘Principles of Accounting Wi ..........cceceseeeeeseeeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management I .............0.cccsccseeseeeeseeeees 3 
ECON 201 “Macro-Economic Principles ............cccccccssseceseeees 3 
ECON 202 *Micro-Economic Principles .................:cccccseeseeeees 3 
“ECON 201 or ECON 202 may be used to satisfy General Education 
requirements. 


Marketing Management Minor 

The marketing management minor provides a sur- 
vey of marketing management education. The program 
is designed for non-business, non-accounting and non- 


minor). The required and elective courses of the minor 


are: Credits 
BUAD 103 Introduction to Business ................cleccceeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
This course is not open to students who are con- 
currently enrolled in, or have received academic 
credit for, any 300- or 400-level BUAD/ACCT/ 
ISMN courses. Where this is the case, students 


are to substitute: 

BUAD 248 Legal Environment ..............cccesceeeseeeeeeteeseereenees 3 

BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 

ECON 201 *Macro-Economic Principles .................::ccccseeeeeeee 3 

or 

ECON 202 *Micro-Economic Principles .................:cccccesseeees 3 

Electives (Select any three of the following courses.): 
Credits 

BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 

BUAD 331 Promotion Management ..............cc:ccescceeeeeeseeneees 3 

BUAD 333 Sales Management I ...............ccceeeeceteeeseeseeeeeteees 3 

BUAD 334 Principles of Retailing ..0.............ccccccecsesceeeeeeeenees 3 

BUAD 428 Entrepreneurship ..............cececessseserscesseeesseeeees 3 


*ECON 201 or ECON 202 may be used to satisfy General Education 
requirements (Group II-B). 


Business Administration Courses 


103. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the internal and external environment of con- 
temporary business. Topics include: the nature of business 
and its operations and a survey of basic concepts, principles 
and practices. Provides a foundation for advanced study and 
assistance in making career decisions. Prerequisite: Course 
not open to students who are concurrently enrolled in, or have 
received academic credit for, any 300- or 400-level BUAD/ 
ACCT/ISMN courses. Three hours per week. 


213. PERSONAL FINANCE 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive survey of personal financial topics, including 
budgeting, borrowing, savings and investments, life, health 
and casualty insurance and home buying. Emphasis on 
lifetime economic cycle. Students who have credit for, or are 
taking, BUAD 311 will not receive credit for this course. Three 
hours per week. 


248. LEGAL ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
In-depth analysis of legal principles and their relationship to 
commerce. Topics include: areas of torts, constitutional law, 
contracts and government regulation. May not be taken for 
credit if student already has credit for ACCT 347 or BUAD 
347. Three hours per week. 


281. INTERMEDIATE BUSINESS STATISTICS: 
APPLICATIONS AND ANALYSES 3 hours credit 
Use of statistical methods and forecasting techniques to 
analyze practical business and economic problems. Students 
use computers to design experiments, research and collect 
sample data, perform correlation regression analysis, analysis 
of variance and test confidence intervals. Prerequisites: 
MATH 160, MATH 151, ISMN 111. Three hours per week. 


311. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Study of techniques necessary for the manipulation, use and 
control of funds within the business setting. Study of the func- 
tions of the finance manager and the procurement and alter- 
native use of funds. Prerequisites: Junior standing (60 or 
more credits), ACCT 202, BUAD 281, ECON 201, ECON 202. 
Three hours per week. 
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312. RISK MANAGEMENT AND 

INSURANCE 3 hours credit 
The course examines principles and practices of asset and 
income conservation for businesses and individuals through 
various risk-management techniques including insurance. 
Prerequisite: BUAD 311 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


320. MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATIONAL 

BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Study of the general nature, behavior and functions of organi- 
zation and management in business. Emphasis on planning, 
organizing, leading, motivating and controlling. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing. Three hours per week. 


322. LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
A course in labor-management relations, addressing such 
topics as the historical development of labor relations, the 
collective bargaining process, critical issues related to wages 
benefits, satisfaction and the rights of management, 
employees and union. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


326. PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of productivity, quality control, cost-effectiveness, and 
profitability of manufacturing and service organizations from 
the managerial perspective. Topics include: product design, 
resource requirements and flow, facility layout, distribution 
system design, quality control, forecasting techniques and 
inventory policy. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per 
week. 


330. PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Survey of basic marketing concepts and principles from a 
managerial perspective. Topics include: the marketing con- 
cept, environment and demand analysis, marketing mix (prod- 
uct, price distribution and promotion) and an introduction to 
marketing strategy and international marketing. Prerequi- 
sites: Junior standing and ECON 201 or ECON 202. Three 
hours per week. 


331. PROMOTION MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Managerial overview of advertising and sales promotion as 
they relate to economic and social systems. Topics include: 
promotional planning, research, media selection, creative im- 
plementation, retail, business/professional and consumer ad- 
vertising. Previously titled “Advertising.” Prerequisite: BUAD 
330. Three hours per week. 


332. BUYER BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Examination of the buyer (individual consumer and organiza- 
tional agent) as problem solver. Topics include: buying deci- 
sion processes, social, psychological, anthropological and 
economic factors that influence behavior in the marketplace. 
Examines principles, theories, models and _ research 
techniques related to purchasing behavior. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


333. SALES MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to sales management and the personal selling 
component of marketing management. Emphasis on the sell- 
ing process, the buyer-seller dyad, market analysis, formula- 
tion of sales strategies, the sales presentation, and account 
and territory management. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three 
hours per week. 


334. PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING 3 hours credit 
An evaluation of retailing in our economy with emphasis on 
change in a dynamic environment. Topics such as structure, 
organization, merchandising, planning policy, inventory, pric- 
ing, record keeping, communication, personnel and location 
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are reviewed, discussed and analyzed. Prerequisite: BUAD 
330. Three hours per week. 


338. SPECIAL BUSINESS TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of business topics. Topics may vary each 
semester based on students’ interests and needs. May be 
repeated once for credit under different subtitle. May substitute 
for a concentration elective depending on the topic (see direc- 
tor of undergraduate studies). Prerequisite: Varies by topic. 
Three hours per week. 


345. PURCHASING AND MATERIALS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Examination of the procurement and materials management 
function: the planning, acquisition, storage, physical move- 
ment and control of the materials utilized by government and 
industry. Prerequisite: BUAD 320, BUAD 330 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


348. BUSINESS LAW 3 hours credit 
Detailed expansion of Legal Environment (BUAD 248). Addi- 
tional topics include: business associations, partnerships, 
agency, corporations, bankruptcy law, securities and accoun- 
tants’ liability. Course stresses topics commonly found on the 
Uniform CPA Examinations. Prerequisite: BUAD 248. Three 
hours per week. 


360. GOVERNMENT REGULATION 

OF BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
The business function under the regulatory bodies of all levels 
of government. Federal, state and local government require- 
ments for business operations are covered as well as their 
effect on the economic operation of the enterprise. Prerequi- 
sites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


380. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE | 3 hours credit 
Study of quantitative models for business decision making in 
a computer-assisted environment. Emphasis on converting 
typical business problems into mathematical formats. Topics 
include: linear and integer programming, distribution models, 
inventory and production management, scheduling, queuing 
theory and business simulation. Prerequisites: MATH 151, 
MATH 160, ISMN 111. Three hours per week. 


401. BUSINESS MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of concepts, techniques and problems in organizational 
marketing. Topics include: organizational buying process, 
buyer-seller relationships, business market segmentation, 
market planning, sales forecasting and design of marketing 
mix strategies. Considers a variety of business marketing situ- 
ations. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


411. INVESTMENTS | 3 hours credit 
Principles of investing in financial securities with emphasis 
on valuation of stocks and bonds. Introductory coverage of 
efficient market hypotheses, portfolio theory, options and fu- 
tures. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


412. INVESTMENTS AND SECURITY 
ANALYSIS II 3 hours credit 
Advanced techniques in options, security analysis, portfolio 


theory and futures. Prerequisite: BUAD 411. Three hours 
per week. 


420. BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Focus on social problems facing business organizations. 
Equal rights, ecology, consumerism, quality of work life, gov- 
ernment-business interface, economic instability, energy and 
other emerging social issues are examined. Students analyze 
these problems and develop approaches for dealing with them 
effectively and responsibly. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, BUAD 
330. Three hours per week. 


421. MANAGEMENT OF NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of all aspects of the management of nonprofit organi- 
zations. Emphasis on budget, procurement, regulations, the 
identification of goods and services an” .ne management of 
personnel. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per week 


422. MANAGEMENT OF THE MULTINATIONAL 

BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Provides students with an understanding of the unique fea- 
tures which characterize the multinational enterprise. Em- 
phasis on the changing context in which business is conducted 
on a global basis. Prerequisite BUAD 320.Three hours per 
week. | 


423. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of the decision-making process in marketing products 
and services across national boundaries. Examination of the 
design and modification of marketing strategies. Identification 
of potential markets with consideration of product, price, pro- 
motion and distribution decisions within the restraints of a 
particular cultural, economic and political setting. Prerequi- 
site: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


425. APPLIED ORGANIZATIONAL 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
The use of understandings about human behavior to motivate 
employees to work together in harmony. Topics include: fun- 
damentals of organizational behavior, leadership and its de- 
velopment, organizational environment and communications 
and group processes. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


427. HUMAN RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Management of human resource in organizations. Topics in- 
clude: recruiting, selecting, developing and compensating per- 
sonnel; labor union relations and development of personnel 
policy. Previously titled “Personnel Management.” Prerequi- 
site: BUAD 320. Three hours per week. 


428. ENTREPRENEURSHIP 3 hours credit 
Practical analysis of the viability of a business venture and 
development of a business plan to fund such a venture. Em- 
phasis on reducing risk and uncertainty under competitive 
economic conditions. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, BUAD 330. 
Three hours per week. 


429. SMALL BUSINESS CONSULTING 3 hours credit 
Study of methods and techniques for consulting with small 
and independent businesses. Students study the real prob- 
lems of actual small business organizations to devise and 
recommend solutions to those problems. Students work with 
business owners under faculty supervision. Prerequisites: 
BUAD 320, BUAD 428 and consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


430. MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

STRATEGY 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive managerial analysis of the marketing func- 
tion. Emphasis on strategic planning and implementation and 
control of marketing mix activity. Students apply overall know- 
ledge to analyze and propose solutions to marketing prob- 
lems/opportunities. Prerequisites: Senior standing (90 or 
more credits), BUAD 330 and six additional hours of marketing 
electives. Three hours per week. 


433. SALES MANAGEMENT II 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the personal selling component of market- 
ing management. Emphasis on leading and managing sales 
personnel and the creation and administration of the sales 
program. Prerequisite: BUAD 333. Three hours per week. 
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438. MARKETING RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Collection and analysis of marketing data viewed in context 
of identifying the market demand. Methods of decision making 
for marketing management. Specific topics covered include 
Bayesian decision theory, sampling techniques and regres- 
sion and correlation analysis. Prerequisites: BUAD 281, 
BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


439. SENIOR MARKETING SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
An integrative course where students address contemporary 
issues and practice marketing management. Utilizing an expe- 
riential approach, students assess marketing situations, de- 
velop strategy and design marketing plans and programs. 
Involves direct contact with marketing organizations and the 
study of current marketing periodicals and readings. Pre- 
requisites: Senior standing, BUAD 430, BUAD 438 and con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


440. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT II 3 hours credit 
Analysis of risk under conditions of uncertainty and the timing 
of financial policy. Use of the case method to focus on deci- 
sions and processes which affect the value of the firm. Pre- 
requisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


443. ESSENTIALS OF REAL ESTATE _ 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structure of real estate markets. Study of con- 
sumption of and investment in real estate and valuation of 
real estate assets. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three hours 
per week. 


445. FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND MARKETS 3 hours credit 
Examines the structure and functions of depository and non- 
depository financial institutions, the money and capital mar- 
kets and the role of government in the financial markets. Pre- 
requisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


447. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the foreign exchange markets, exchange rate be- 
havior and risk management, international trade financing, 
country risk analysis, international banking and the role of 
direct foreign investment. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three 
hours per week. 


460. MANAGERIAL DECISION 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of rational management decision making under con- 
ditions of risk and uncertainty. Emphasis on the analysis of 
problems with multiple, conflicting objectives in industry and 
government. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, BUAD 320. Three 
hours per week. 


465. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of mathematical models for optimal business 
decision making. Topics include: mathematical programming, 
distribution models, inventory models, network models, game 
theory, Markov chains, goal programming, integer program- 
ming and dynamic programming. Prerequisite: BUAD 380. 
Three hours per week. 


490. BUSINESS INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Intern experience in business or government. May be used 
as a business concentration/track elective if approved by the 
dean of the school. Pass/fail basis only. Prerequisites: Junior 
or senior standing, business, accounting, management infor- 
mation systems or economics major, placement and approval 
by the director of undergraduate studies. 


491. ADVANCED BUSINESS 

INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Research associated with an internship experience in busi- 
ness or government. Prerequisites: BUAD 490 or concurrent 
enrollment in BUAD 490, approval of research proposal within 
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20 days of beginning of semester by the director of under- 
graduate studies. 


492. STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Seminar in strategic business decision making. Emphasizes 
evaluating and integrating appropriate marketing financial and 
management information. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, BUAD 
320, BUAD 330; business, accounting and management infor- 
mation systems majors in their last semester before gradua- 
tion. Three hours per week. 


494. DIRECTED STUDY IN BUSINESS/ 

ACCOUNTING/ISMN 1-3 hours credit 
Course designed for students who desire to do research or 
pursue a special topic in business administration. Prerequi- 
sites: Junior- or senior-level standing and consent of the in- 
structor prior to registration. 


Management Information Systems 


Associate Professors Brodzinski (chair), Ramakrishna, 
Rao; Assistant Professors Harrison, Kuilboer, Salimian: 
Instructor Dillon. 


The Bachelor of Science in management informa- 
tion systems addresses information analysis, business 
systems design and information systems management. 
The program emphasizes business and organizational 
Studies as well as information systems technology. 
Thus, coursework includes business fundamentals 
such as accounting, finance, marketing, management 
and production, as well as coursework in information 
systems design, and development methods, database 
structures, database management systems, computer 
programming and data communications. Students en- 
gage in detailed study of business systems analysis 
and design and other technical’ and business areas 
related to developing, maintaining and using informa- 
tion in a variety of organizational settings; and learn 
how to apply computers, software and systems 
techniques to solve information systems problems 
within organizations. 

Students gain a thorough understanding of the life 
cycle development process of management informa- 
tion systems. They learn skills for analysis, design and 
implementation of information systems that will provide 
managers with the information they need for opera- 
tional and strategic planning and control. Students also 
become familiar with modern computer technology and 
how appropriate hardware and software are integrated 
in analyzing business problems. The program balances 
information systems theory and application and pre- 
pares students for careers in private-sector and public- 
Sector positions such as computer systems analysts, 
information resource managers, ISMN analysts and re- 
lated positions. 


Management Information System Program 
Requirements 


Preprofessional Core 


ISMN majors must meet the general Perdue 
School requirements applicable to all students. In addi- 
tion, ISMN majors must also complete the following 
courses with a grade of C or better: 


Credits 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ..........cc.ccccccceecseeeeeeees 4 
ISMN 210 File Processing with COBOL ............cccccceeeeseee 3 
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Professional Program Core 


Once admitted into the professional business ad- 
ministration program, students must successfully com- 
plete the following coursework: 


Credits 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | .........0.... ccc eeeeeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ..................cccccceeeceseeseeeeeeee 3 


In addition, ISMN majors must complete the ethics, 
international, ISMN and applied business learning ex- 
perience requirements described in the Perdue School 
general requirements section. 


Management Information Systems Major 
Requirements 


To satisfy the major requirements the following 
courses must be completed with a grade of C or better. 
With approval of the chair of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Decision Sciences, up to six credit hours of 
comparable courses may be transferred from AACSB 
(American Assembly of Colleges and Schools of Bus- 
iness) member schools. 


Courses Credits 
ISMN310 Advanced File Processing with COBOL .............. 3 
ISMN 410 Data Base Management Systems .............0ccec00.-. 3 
ISMN 415 Data Communication Systems ...........cccccccccccseeee- 3 
ISMN 470 Senior Seminar in Management Information 

OV EMIDIINI ens peaks, Ts baksacavhdeaceccccssbsedcoctccdotces 3 
ISMN 475 __ Information Systems Analysis and Design | ........ 3 


ISMN 476 __ Information Systems Analysis and Design II 


Management Information 
Systems Courses 


111. BUSINESS MICROCOMPUTER USE 1 hour credit 
Laboratory course that familiarizes students with current end- 
user software such as word processors, spreadsheets and 
data bases. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for BUAD 111 or COSC 111. Two hours per week. 


210. FILE PROCESSING WITH COBOL 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the solution of business-oriented data proces- 
sing problems using COBOL. Emphasis on proper structured 
programming, formal documentation procedures and sequen- 
tial file processing. Prerequisites: C or better in COSC 120 
or equivalent, ability to design and write clear structured pro- 
grams. (A student may not receive credit for both COSC 210 
and ISMN 210.) Three hours per week. 


310. ADVANCED FILE PROCESSING 

WITH COBOL 3 hours credit 
Advanced Study of COBOL including file manipulation 
techniques for sequential, indexed and relative files. Topics 
include table handling, report writer, string manipulation and 
subroutines. Prerequisites: C or better in ISMN 210 or equi- 
valent, introductory course in structured COBOL. (A student 


may not receive credit for both COSC 310 and ISMN 310.) 
Three hours per week. 


370. INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONCEPTS 

FOR MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Introduction to computer-based information systems. Em- 
phasis on the support of organizational operations and man- 
agement. Not open to students with credit for BUAD 470, 
BUAD 475, ISMN 475 or COSC 315. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of the preprofessional program in the business major. (A 
student may not receive credit for both ISMN 370 and BUAD 
370.) Three hours per week. 


410. DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of the design, implementation and application of Data 
Base Management Systems. Examination of several commer- 
cially available systems. Prerequisite: COSC 220 or ISMN 
310. (A student may not receive credit for both COSC 410 
and ISMN 410.) Three hours per week. 


415. DATACOMMUNICATIONSYSTEMS 3hours credit 
Concepts and characteristics of data communication systems, 
including distributive networks, concentrators and multip- 
lexors, remote terminals, modems and processors. Examina- 
tion of control hardware and software systems. Prerequisite: 
ISMN 475. (A student may not receive credit for both ISMN 
415 AND COSC 415.) Three hours per week. 


455. ADVANCED MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
IN BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of microcomputer applications in business 
with extensive coverage of Data Base Management Systems, 
decision support systems, operating systems and the use of 
standard business software. Prerequisites: COSC 110, 
ISMN 111, COSC 120. (May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for BUAD 455.) Three hours per week. 


470. SENIOR SEMINAR IN MANAGEMENT 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of major research findings, case studies and current 
issues relevant to management in the era of computer-based 
information systems. Prerequisite: Senior standing (90 or 
more credits) in the ISMN major. Prerequisite or corequisite: 
ISMN 475. Three hours per week. 


475. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN | 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the methods and techniques for conducting a sys- 
tems project which has a goal of computerizing a particular 
business function. Prerequisites: ACCT 202, COSC 110, 
ISMN 111. Corequisite: COSC or ISMN 310. (May not be 
taken for credit if student already has credit for BUAD 475, 
COSC 315 or COSC 475.) Three hours per week. 


476. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN Ii 3 hours credit 
Technical design, implementation and evaluation of com- 
puterized systems. Detailed programming of a typical system, 
such as inventory control. Prerequisite: ISMN 475. (May not 
be taken for credit if student already has credit for BUAD 476, 
COSC 316 or COSC 476.) Three hours per week. 


Economics 


Professor Laband (chair, Department of Economics 
and Finance); Associate Professor Greene; Assistant 
Professors Kraft, Ralston. 


Economics is the study of those factors which de- 
termine our material living standards. It involves the 
analysis of human values and behavior, of the opera- 
tions of public and private institutions, of the limitations 
of technology and natural resources and of the legal- 
political framework within which all are required to op- 
erate. 

In the liberal arts tradition of economics, the 
Bachelor of Arts program combines a solid foundation 
in contemporary economic theory with the opportunity 
to analyze a wide range of issues important to the 
material well-being of society. Consequently, the 
Bachelor of Arts is not a degree in business adminis- 
tration. The emphasis on application of carefully 
reasoned analysis to questions of personal choice and 


Perdue School of Business 


public policy makes this program a valuable one for 
students seeking a professional career in education, 
law, research or administration, as well as those seek- 
ing employment in business, government or interna- 
tional agencies. Students planning graduate work in 
economics are advised to also take the following se- 
quence of math courses: 


Credits 
MAA FET GOT 4 Gein bn cdi dideske deste babies a sddeesdbbatle cbs cdevngeadeay- 4 
NRA e Ne TUN ot cck vas apablvmasebareltambekandegnarees 4 
PF Sec Re kde ss condosnhspababsodscossamaaseytaneh 4 
MATH 413 Mathematical Statistics |... cess eeeeeeeeeeees 3 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics Uo... eeeeeenteeeees 3 


Economics Program Requirements 
The following courses are required for the 
Bachelor of Arts in economics: 


Credits 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles .............:c:::2ssceeeeee 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ..............c:cccsceesceeeeees 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-TheOry ...........::ccscceseeeesereeeees 3 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Theory .............::cccsceseeeeeeeeeees 3 
and 18 additional hours chosen from the following 
courses: Credits 
ECON300 Economic History of the United States ............... 3 
BOON 317. UNBAN ECONOMIES iislciv cited testa ngrieieetecrercees 3 
ECON 331 Money and Banking ..........ccccscseessescesessseeeeeeens 3 
EGON SSG. PUBIC FITTANCS ivcescsccrsesvcsssthecnsscssnesesscessideabicivosits 3 
ECON 338 Special Topics in ECONOMICS .........:cccccceeeeeserseees 3 
ECON 340 Economics of Social ISSUCS ...........:cccsesseeeeeeeeseees 3 
ECON 370 Industrial OrganiZation ..........ccccccseseseteeseeeeneeees 3 
ECON SBT Labor ECOROIHCG: visi. cuscnciseasenssiansistecdrecadenccoccinsotes 3 
ECON 401 History of Economic Thought .........ccscercesseeeeees 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems ............::sseeee 3 
ECON 411 Economic Development .........:.sccccesceeeeeereerseees 3 
ECON 420 The Economics of Natural Resources and 
PTNOUMNO: 500.5 <concesscssssatnossnasss isagcensasyeracocosbeqdenocegee 3 
ECON ASO ECONOMICS: 5 ciciiscscécsvconseciesnndsciansdsvesinvetacdviyeess 3 
ECON 441 International ECONOMICS ..........ccccceccceeeeeeeseeeeeeees 3 


All courses applied to the major must be completed 
with a grade of C or better. 


Economics Minor 


A minor in economics consists of a minimum of 
18 hours of coursework completed with grades of C or 
better, at least 15 hours of which are credits not applied 
toward General Education or major requirements. The 
required core consists of three courses: 


Credits 
ECON 201 *Macro-Economic Principles ...........ccccccceeeeeeeeees 3 
ECON 202 *Micro-Economic Principles ..........ccccccesseeeceeeees 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Economic Theory .............++. 3 
or 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Economic Theory ..............+. 3 


*Business, Accounting and Management Information Systems majors 
can only count one of these two courses toward the minor; therefore, 
they must have four, rather than three economics electives. 

Three additional electives (four electives for bus- 
iness administration, accounting or management infor- 
mation system majors) must be selected from among 
300- and 400-level economics courses (except ECON 
307—Managerial Economics, ECON 451—The Ameri- 
can Economy or ECON 452—Problems in American 
Economic Life.) 


Economics Courses 
201. MACRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 


An introduction to the state of the economy. Students explore 
forces behind consumer purchases, capital spending by 
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businesses and the balance of payments, and their relation- 
ship to issues of unemployment, inflation and the value of the 
dollar abroad. They also examine the effect of government 
spending, taxation and money supply policies on the 
economy's performance. Prerequisite: Not open to freshmen. 
Three hours per week. 


202. MICRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the behavior of the individual business en- 
terprise and the factors which shape its competitive environ- 
ment. The strengths and weaknesses of the private enterprise 
system are examined through such issues as farm policy, 
pollution, antitrust policies, and tariffs and quotas on imports. 
Prerequisite: Not open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


300. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Study of major developments in the American economy from 
the founding of colonies to the present, with emphasis on the 
economic factors contributing to U.S. industrial growth. Pre- 
requisites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE MACRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic aggregates through the 
use of national income accounts to determine the effect of 
certain key variables on employment and production. Key 
variables studied include savings and investment, the quantity 
of money, the velocity of money, the rate of interest and con- 
sumption. Prerequisites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three 
hours per week. 


306. INTERMEDIATE MICRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
A study of supply and demand relationships under the various 
market classifications. Major topics covered include the mar- 
ket forms, the principles of production, costs of production, 
resource allocation and income distribution with some discus- 
sion of welfare economics. Prerequisites: ECON 201, ECON 
202. Three hours per week. 


307. MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Empirical and theoretical analysis of factors affecting behavior 
of business costs and revenues. Application of economic prin- 
ciples to production and pricing decisions of the firm. Exami- 
nation of methods of business forecasting. Prerequisites: 
ECON 201, ECON 202, BUAD 281. Three hours per week. 


317. URBAN ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
The application of economics to the urban environment with 
emphasis on city finance, urban transportation, distribution, 
land use and the urban economic base. Prerequisites: ECON 
201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


331. MONEY AND BANKING 3 hours credit 
A study of financial institutions, economic aspects of commer- 
cial banking, monetary economics, and banking and fiscal 
policy. Prerequisites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours 
per week. 


336. PUBLIC FINANCE 3 hours credit 
A study of the principles, techniques and effects of obtaining 
and spending funds by governments and the management of 
governmental debt. Taxes and expenditures of all levels of 
government in the United States are considered. Prerequi- 
sites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


338. SPECIAL TOPICS INECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
An in-depth study of an economic issue not covered in other 
economics courses. Topics will vary and students may repeat 
this course under a different topic. Prerequisites: ECON 201, 
ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


340. ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
Study of selected current economic issues (with concentration 
on issues not covered in other courses such as money and 
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banking, public finance, etc.) including the economics of pol- 
lution, crime, poverty, transportation, women in the work force, 
education, inflation, etc. Prerequisite: ECON 201 or ECON 
202. Three hours per week. 


370. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Examines differences in how firms behave and perform under 
alternate market structures including monopolistic competi- 
tion, oligopoly, monopoly and pure competition. Analyzes 
problems created by industrial concentration and public 
policies for dealing with these problems. Prerequisites: 
ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


381. LABOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Background and development of the labor movement, includ- 
ing current practices in industrial relations collective bargain- 
ing, government and labor relations. Prerequisites: ECON 
201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


401. HISTORY OFECONOMIC THOUGHT 3hourscredit 
A survey of important trends in economic ideas, showing their 
relation to basic economic issues. Readings from selected 
economists. Prerequisites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three 
hours per week. 


402. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of contemporary economic systems in 
Capitalist, socialist and communist societies. Prerequisites: 
ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


411. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic development and its appli- 
cation to the underdeveloped regions and countries of the 
world. Emphasis is placed on the technological, locational 
and financial aspects of economic growth. Prerequisites: 
ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


420. THE ECONOMICS OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

AND AGRICULTURE 3 hours credit 
Study of critical issues in natural resource allocation. Topics 
include: optimal resource allocation, property rights, exter- 
nalities, conservation, the agricultural policy process and the 
Structure of agriculture. Prerequisite: ECON 202. Three 
hours per week. 


430. ECONOMETRICS 3 hours credit 
Detailed study of the application of regression techniques to 
economic data. Emphasis on practical aspects of economet- 
rics including specification, estimation and interpretation of 
demand and supply equations. Prerequisites: ECON 201, 
ECON 202, MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


441. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
A study of the basic economic concepts and theories for inter- 
national business, international trade and finance, commercial 
policy, and foreign investment and multinational firms. Pre- 
requisites: ECON 201, ECON 202. Three hours per week. 


451. THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the American economic structure with emphasis 
on factors affecting its growth and Stability. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in ECON 201 or its equivalent.) Three hours 
per week. 


452. PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 

ECONOMIC LIFE 3 hours credit 
A workshop emphasizing practical economic issues to assist 
the average citizen in understanding and dealing with common 
problems of an economic nature, showing working relation- 
ships between citizen, consumer and institutions in American 
economic life. Three hours per week. 


492. SENIOR SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
A research seminar for economics majors where students 
research problems of their own choosing and present a semi- 
nar paper. The seminar focuses on problems facing the Ameri- 
can and world economies Prerequisite: Economics major or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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494. DIRECTED STUDY 

IN ECONOMICS 1-3 hours credit 
Supervised study in an area of interest to the advanced stu- 
dent. May be taken twice under different course topics re- 
corded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Junior or senior stand- 
ing (60-90 or more credits) in economics or business adminis- 
tration or consent of the instructor. 
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Charles R. and Martha N. 
Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


Dr. Sharon Rubin, Dean 


The Fulton School of Liberal Arts, the largest and 
most diverse of the schools, plays a role central to the 
mission of Salisbury State University. Its purpose is to 
enhance students’ intellectual Capacities and to pre- 
pare them to participate as informed citizens in an in- 
creasingly complex world. To this end, courses and 
programs foster students’ fundamental abilities to think 
critically, to speak effectively and to write coherently, 
in addition to nurturing students’ capabilities to examine 
and analyze their own and other cultures. 

In addition to providing traditional majors in the 
humanities, the fine arts and the social sciences, the 
Fulton School offers a number of unique programs 
which enable students to adapt the rich heritage of 
liberal arts to their current and individual needs. For 
example, interdepartmental programs and minors such 
as American Studies, international studies, religious 
Studies, gerontology, comparative literature and fine 
arts administration give students opportunities to con- 
sider issues and themes from an interdisciplinary 
perspective. Career-related tracks, such as journalism 

and graphic design, as well as well-supervised com- 
munity service-learning opportunities and internships 
with museums, government agencies and other organi- 
Zations, enable students to apply liberal arts concepts 
in practice. Finally, those students who do not find an 
existing course of study which meets their needs may, 


with the help of faculty, design an individualized liberal 
studies major. 


American Studies 


American studies is available to students majoring 
in English, history, liberal studies and other appropriate 
disciplines. An interdisciplinary program on the nature 
of American society and culture, American studies pro- 
vides a content valuable to many majors and is an 
excellent preparation for graduate study in a number 
of fields. 

Students interested in American studies should 
complete a departmental major or liberal studies pro- 
gram, with as much emphasis on the American field 
as possible. In addition, American studies students 
should take the following courses: 


AMST315 Topics in American Studies ..........cccccccccccccecesesees ra 
AMST 480 Senior Seminar in American Studies .................. 3 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) o.oo .ecccccccccececceeeeseees 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States Il (1876-present) oo... ccccccceeceees 3 
76 


and any two of the following courses: 


ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ............................. ees = 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance ..............0............... 3 
ENGL 457 American Novel | o.......ccccccccccccccccecececccecocecececes.... 3 
ENGL 458 American Novel Il o..scesccccsceeeecccccc 3 


Other appropriate courses may be substituted with 
the approval of the American studies faculty. 

For further information about American studies, 
contact the coordinators of American studies in the 
English or history departments. 


American Studies Courses 


205. THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory course in American studies. The class will attempt 
to define the American character and society through readings 


in history, biography and fiction covering the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Three hours per week. 


305. ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITIES AND LIFESTYLES 

IN AMERICA 3 hours credit 
A survey of American countercultures from the Puritans to 
recent communes. Emphasis will be placed on alternative 
forms of religion, economic and social organization and mar- 
riage. Three hours per week. 


315. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES _ 3 hours credit 
A historical study of some particular aspect of American soci- 
ety and culture. The course may be taken twice under different 


ie titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 

IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A research seminar. Each student will design and carry out 
a research project. Class reading and discussion will attempt 
to integrate previous work done in American studies and arrive 
at a comprehensive overview of American society and culture. 


Anthropology 


Professor Lade (coordinator). 


The University offers courses in anthropology that 
may be used to fulfill the major requirements for liberal 
Studies with a program of study in anthropology or the 
requirements for a minor in anthropology. Students 
wishing to concentrate their major studies in anthropol- 
ogy through liberal studies should indicate their intent 
to follow the anthropology specialization and consult 
with the coordinator of anthropology. In addition to 


satisfying all University requirements for graduation, 
liberal studies anthropology majors must complete a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in approved 300- or | 
400-level courses, with grades of C or better in those 
courses. 

The requirements for a major in liberal studies 
anthropology include the following courses: 


Credits 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology ............::ccscccsecseeseseeeereeeeees 3 
ANTH 215 Primitive Religion ..............:scsscsscceeesseeeeneeeeeeesees 3 
ANTH250 Archaeology of Ancient Societies .............. 3 
ANTH350 Physical Anthropology ...........-::ssssscsseseeeeeeeeaeees 3 
ANTH355 North American Indian ............:cccsccceesseeeseeeteeeeeneee 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures ..........:.ccccccsesesesreeeeeenenene 3 
ANTH459 Seminar in Anthropology ............cccsesccsceeseeeeeeeseee 3 


Additional courses may be drawn from anthropol- 
ogy and from collateral areas including the following: 


Credits 
BIOL105 Biology and Society ..........cccccesesceserseeeeeeeeeseeneees 3 
or 
BIOL:225. ECO is. tb LST. ehetensntepaddebeaichossnsees aortas a 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
or 
ENGL435 Varieties in LAaNQUaGe .............c:ccceeseeseeereeeteereetens 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography ...............00 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ..........ccecseereessereereteeeeneteneees 3 
HIST319 Roman HisStOry .22.2............csecssersengncccessoossepecpocaneses 3 
HIST370 Greek History ..............cccccsceccesessseceercssenseecrsenns 3 
HIST 472 = Studies in Classical Archaeology ..........-.--:+ 3 
or 
HIST 474 — History of Ancient Egypt ...........:cccceceeseerereeerenes 3 


Anthropology minors must complete 18 semester 
hours in anthropology and related disciplines, including 
12 hours from the following courses: 


Credits 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology .........c:cccceesseeesreeenenesseserees 3 
ANTH 215 Primitive Religion ............cccccescseseeeeeeneeeeeaeeenenes 3 
ANTH 250 Archaeology of Ancient Societies ..............::0s-+ 3 
ANTH350 Physical Anthropology ..........::cssessessesssereeeresenees 3 
ANTH 355) North American Indian ...........:cccceeseeeeseneeteeseeees 3 
ANTH 450 Comparative Cultures ............cccseseesesereereeteees 3 
ANTH 459 Seminar in Anthropology. ............::cccssesesereeseeeeneees 3 


An additional six hours should be selected from 
collateral areas, including the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 105 Biology and Society ...........:csceseessesseeseesensseeees 3 
or 
BIOL 225 ECOWODY o.ncecisicescecsesscssacecavascossnasentesensocsentssnancsiseses 4 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
or 
ENGL 435 Varieties in LA€NQUuage ..........ccceceeeseeeeseeeneeeneees 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography .................++. 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ...........cccsccescesseeeeeseneneeneeenes 3 
HIST319 Roman History .................cscsecsrcssseereccsssecsseneseres 3 
HIST 370 Greek HIStory .20..........ccccssecsssesssessseseecesnccensseeeeees 3 
HIST 472 Studies in Classical Archaeology .............ssse 3 
or 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Egypt ............cceseeeeeneceeereees 3 


Students must have a grade of C or better in each 
course that is included in the minor. At least 15 hours 
of work in the minor must be in courses that are not 
applied toward General Education requirements. 


Anthropology Courses 


212. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the concept of culture as humanity’s social heritage 
through study of small-scale societies and their institutions. 
Focuses on anthropologists’ use of participant-observation 
and techniques for systematically ordering field data into a 
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body of knowledge concerning human behavioral similarities 
and diversities. Includes a general introduction to the entire 
field of anthropology. May not be taken by students who have 
completed SOC! 212. Three hours per week. 


215. PRIMITIVE RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Study of beliefs and rituals of people affected by the presence 
of gods or other supernatural beings. Topics include magic, 
witchcraft and shamanic practices among aboriginals and 
traditional societies throughout the world. May not be taken 
by students who have completed SOC! 215. Three hours 
per week. 


250. ARCHAEOLOGY OF ANCIENT 

SOCIETIES 3 hours credit 
Study of excavation techniques and scientific methods for 
interpreting the evolution of ancient societies. Examines evi- 
dence for the surviving record of human societies from the 
lower Paleolithic to early historic times. May not be taken by 
students who have completed SOCI 250. Two hours lecture, 
one hour laboratory. 


300. STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Independent study in a subfield of anthropology. Topic to be 
approved by instructor. May include field work and may be 
repeated twice under different subtitles. Prerequisite: ANTH 
212 or SOCI 212. May not be taken by students who have 
completed SOC! 301 with an anthropological topic. Three 
hours per week. 


350. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An overview of the major evidence for human evolution, includ- 
ing the human fossil record, implications of human biological 
variation and studies of non-human primates (esp. gorillas, 
chimpanzees and orangutans) in natural settings. May not be 
taken by students who have completed SOCI 351. Prerequi- 
site: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per week. 


355. NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 3 hours credit 
Explores American Indian cultures north of Mexico with em- 
phasis on tribal origins, patterns of adaption and analysis of 
economic, social and ideological systems. Reviews ethno- 
graphic accounts of traditional Indian life ways, reservation 
life and its aftermath. May not be taken by students who have 
taken SOCI 355. Three hours per week. 


400. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of anthropology through intensive 
literature and/or field research. May be repeated once under 
different subtitles. May not be taken by students who have 
completed SOC! 416 with an anthropological topic. Pre- 
requisite: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per week. 


450. COMPARATIVE CULTURES 3 hours credit 
Cross-cultural survey of primitive societies with emphasis on 
human social differences and their meaning. Examples drawn 
from Africa, Asia, North and South America and Oceania. 
Focus on cultural diversity with reference to varying marital, 
religious, economic, family and social problems. May not be 
taken by students who have completed SOCI 452. Prerequi- 
site: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per week. 


459. SEMINAR IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Review of current research and publication in the four subdis- 
ciplines of anthropology (cultural anthropology, physical an- 
thropology, linguistic anthropology, archaeology/prehistory). 
May not be taken by students who have completed SOCI 
459. Prerequisite: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per 
week. 


Art 


Professor Kimmel; Associate Professors Burgess 
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(chair), Cavallaro, Cleary; Assistant Professors Ehr- 
hardt, Peterson. 


The Art Department at Salisbury State University 
Provides career options for students through a 
specialized study in the visual arts along with a General 
Education background and art core courses. Essen- 
tially, the student uses analysis and synthesis to explore 
the important interplay of aesthetics with univer- 
Sal and personal issues throughout history. Student 
activity within both art programs rests on the premise 
that problem solving is the basis for the professional 
arts and therefore involves investigation and ex- 
perimentation with a variety of materials and 
methodologies, and wide-ranging investigation and 
writing. 

The Bachelor of Arts in art and the Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in art engage students in developing practical 
skills and aesthetic sensitivities relating these proficien- 
cies to the liberal arts within particular areas of speciali- 
zation. The specific objectives which students must 
accomplish within each specialization include: 

1. developing skills in drawing and design as an 
essential tool of communication: 

2. understanding and using important general is- 
sues as a foundation for study; 

3. demonstrating competence in visual methods 
of communication, color theory, fundamentals 
of design, art history and general skills in a 
variety of media: 

4. accomplishing focused, in-depth study in one 
particular material and related media: 

9. conversing knowledgeably in the area of 
Specialization and demonstrating this knowl- 
edge in visual forms; and 

6. using liberal arts education as a vital part of 
specialized study. 


The department offers two majors and a minor in 
art. The more general Bachelor of Arts in art requires 
completion of 45 semester hours in General Education, 
91 semester hours in art and 24 semester hours of 
electives. The more professional Bachelor of Fine Arts 
requires completion of 45 hours of General Education, 
60 semester hours of art and 18 semester hours of 
electives. The B.F.A. program also includes special 
topic areas, special assignments and portfolio review 
each semester. Within the total hours required for com- 
pletion of each of these majors, a minimum of 30 
semester hours must be completed at the 300 and 400 
level with a grade of C or better in all art courses. In 
order to assist students with their programs and with 
planning for careers and graduate study, art faculty 
advising is mandatory. 

The studio art minor for the non-art major requires 
the completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
ART120 Two-Dimensional Design ..0...........ccccccccsecccsseseeseees 3 
ART SD: Dranintg W653. OS RR Re 3 
ART 201 Introduction to Art History ..........cccccccccceccsscsceseoeese 3 
ARE 220< APGNGNSS OF COMO § | ciovisdcdkcsciocsesctobsocoucsieacke, 3 
or 
ART 225 = Three-Dimensional Design ............ccccececcssccesseseese. 3 


and nine additional semester hours in art, with a 
minimum of three of these hours at the 300 or 400 
level. Students must earn a grade of C or better in 
each course, and no course taken to Satisfy a General 
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Education requirement may be used for credit within 
the minor. 

Any 100- or 200-level art course, other than ART 
119 (Design in Crafts), not requiring a prerequisite may 
be used to satisfy a Group I-B General Education re- 
quirement. Students who desire credit without registra- 
tion for art studio courses in which they have special 
proficiency may challenge these courses through satis- 
factory completion of a written examination and the 
presentation of a portfolio judged acceptable by the 
department. The challenge procedure is not open to 
first semester freshmen. Transfer students wishing to 
challenge studio courses should contact the depart- 
ment chair to arrange for advising, testing and presen- 
tation of a portfolio. 

Cooperative programs between Salisbury State 
University and the art institutes of Atlanta, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Ft. Lauderdale, Houston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Seattle are available to students in the department. 


The Art Department reserves the right to retain 
permanently one work completed by each student in 
each class. The disposition of these works is the pre- 
rogative of the department. Other works may be held 
temporarily for use in special exhibitions and will be 
available to owners no later than one year after the 
lending date. 


Studio Art Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 ‘Principles of Composition ..............ccc000.-..-........ 3 
HIST 101 = *World Civilizations ..o...cececcccccccceccecesceceeeeccsccc.., 3 
ART120 #Two-Dimensional PNA Shia ssidecssce. 3 
ARR) wee Teele i YS it see 3 
ART 201 _— # Introduction to Art et (EERE ES aa Ra 3 
15 
ENGL 102 “Principles of Literature .........cccccccccccccccccccoce-.. 3 
UIST 102%: "World CIMiNzatOne sock erus sche eke 3 
PAT 220) <5 PU TICHNOD OF COIN, .o.o522.ioccbofaisheci sie, 3 
ART225  #Three-Dimensional Ds | Sk ee 3 
ART ROUBINI deta cite ae Se cc els cc 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CUM SPES PGUEIME ARGS ee 3 
BAL SW >” SR a a a 3-4 
ART os RR SS. eS i 3 
AL eM ea 3 
ART CONEOTMIANON ctetak bowl 3 
15-16 
"Group IB Bleoliveiis 28 3 
"Group MIA El@Ctive oo... ccc ceccccccsccceccsceceeecceececeen. 3-4 
PHEC 106 “Personalized Health/Fitness ...................... 3 
ART EMORY we Ail tat Seda s, sf kt 3 
ART CONGROWOMND aN aN 6 oe 8 ee te 3 
15-16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL Lioranre ECS ae 3 
OU PEEING Shs ot Ne 3 
"Group WI-B Elective ooo... ccccccecccccccceceecoceeececs... 3 
ART igi nad Mh OEE AAS SCE ER 3 
ART GORMMNIEMON feces 3 
15 
ROU PE TIBCIR Seo ea 3 
Bo i 3 
“Group t-B Elective Sei moe 3 
ART CONERATEUON SE, is Cae eee oe 3 
POG EIOCIVE EN Swat ficaknans, Balihicdes ibd 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ART VOTREIEEON Shee cat a 3 
ART CONCORIT AMI iis hn he ee 3 


Free Fleet. cnn diode eae 3 

Fre EN CHVE 5.) iabi sss dhsecae coaches angele etapbeieadscaehe 3 

F766 Ei CUVG ec ickcs cso sha. sah Rak vesedeen dist iee ci 3 

15 

ART.498" - Seniof Sendinar ...00e 2 aR 3 
ART Concentration i. 6%. nd eae 3 
ART COnCOPATRON 5555605 o0h53:2. cee Ree eben 3 
Free: BlOCUVG Lpvsisiasscisssscesnccbbe epectuerina sea bagels 3 

LOG CIOCUVG snccicikeosscathtrcecescdbersilas eee outitexentes Rs 


*Denotes General Education requirement 

#Denotes art core requirement 

NOTE: : 

1. Art concentration courses may be substituted for free electives. 

2. The art faculty advisor may recommend courses outside the department 
which relate to the student’s concentration, e.g. an academic minor. 


Art Courses 


104. ART APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to art history that provides perspectives for an 
understanding of art and artists from a variety of periods, 
styles and movements. For non-art majors. Three hours per 
week. 


119. DESIGN IN CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to a variety of craft design concepts and 
techniques. Topics may vary from semester to semester and 
will not satisfy General Education requirements. Four hours 
per week. 


120. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to and development of knowledge and com- 
prehension of the underlying principles of composition, 
through the creation of designs on flat surfaces. Students 
furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Four hours 
per week. 


130. DRAWING | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic drawing principles, using a combina- 
tion of black and white media in the exploration of linear and 
tonal elements. Students furnish their own materials. B.A. and 
B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO ART 

HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Chronological survey of art and architecture in western civili- 
zation, from prehistory to the present. Considers the style, 
subject matter and purposes of art in relation to its historical 
time period or culture. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Three hours per 
week. 


202. HISTORY OF NINETEENTH AND 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 3 hours credit 
A survey of the principal styles and movements of the “modern 
tradition” in art and of the work and ideas of the major artists. 
Emphasis will be on the development of new ideas redefining 
the concept of art and the role of the artist during this period. 
Prerequisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
hours per week. 


207. HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 

ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of art and architecture in Italy and northern Europe 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. Considers the work and 
ideas of several generations of major artists within the larger 
historical, cultural and artistic contexts of the period. Pre- 
requisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
hours per week. 


208. HISTORY OF BAROQUE AND 

ROCOCO ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts in Europe from the late 16th century 
to the end of the 18th century. Covers historical and cultural 
contexts of this art, the work and ideas of major artists and 
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the development of new subject matter. Prerequisite: ART 
201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


215. CERAMICS | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of making clay forms using methods of 
hand building, forming, glazing, decorating and firing. Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. B.A. core. B.F.A. prerequi- 
site: ART 120. Four hours per week. 


219. DESIGN IN FIBER CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of textile design utilizing a variety of 
techniques and materials. Students furnish their own mate- 
rials. B.F.A. prerequisites: ART 120, ART 130. Four hours 
per week. 


220. PRINCIPLES OF COLOR 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the historical aspects of color and the explora- 
tion of the physical and psychological properties of color 
through practical exercises. Students furnish their own mate- 
rials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


225. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Continued exploration of the elements and principles of design 
with a concentration on interrelationships between mass, 
space, form and volume. Students furnish their own materials. 
B.A. and B.F.A. core. Prerequisite: ART 120. Four hours 
per week. 


226. ADVERTISING DESIGN | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to commercial design techniques and principles 
relating to problems of communication and persuasion. Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: ART 120, 
ART 130. Four hours per week. 


228. ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basics of commercial illustration, principles of 
type-illustration relationships and various media techniques. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 226. 
Four hours per week. 


229. PHOTOGRAPHY | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic elementary black and white photographic 
methods and darkroom procedures. Students furnish their 
own cameras, film, paper and developing tank. B.A. core. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120; B.F.A—ART 120, ART 201. 
Four hours per week. 


230. DRAWING Il 3 hours credit 
An introduction to monochromatic and polychromatic drawing 
techniques using wet and dry media. Students furnish their 
own materials. B.F.A. core. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, 
ART 130; B.F.A.— ART 120, ART 130, ART 201. Four hours 
per week. 


246. PAINTING | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to techniques in oil, acrylics and water color. Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Pre- 
requisites: ART 120, ART 130, ART 201. Four hours per 
week. 


261. SCULPTURE | 3 hours credit 
Exploration of the expressive qualities of form, using the sub- 
tractive and additive processes. Students furnish their own 
materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 225; B.F.A—ART 130, 
ART 225. Four hours per week. 


265. WOOD SCULPTURE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to various woods, tools and sculpting techniques 
in a studio setting. Students must furnish materials. Pre- 
requisite: ART 225. Four hours per week. 


290. DIRECTED STUDY IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines 
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or art history. Students furnish materials. Course may be re- 
peated one time, with a different subtitle. Approval of depart- 
ment chair prior to registration. 


302. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1900 3 hours credit 
Survey of American painting, sculpture and architecture from 
the Colonial period to the end of the 19th century. Topics 
include: the social, cultural and artistic contexts of American 
art; the work and ideas of major artists; and the development 
of an American style or tradition in art. Prerequisite: ART 
201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


303. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts, primarily painting and sculpture, in 
the United States from the turn of the century to the present, 
emphasizing the rapid succession of new styles and ideas 
about art since 1940. Prerequisite: ART 201: no prerequisite 
for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


315. CERAMICS Il 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the elements and principles of designing and 
making pottery using the wheel throwing process. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 215. Four 
hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 


Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


326. ADVERTISING DESIGN II 3 hours credit 
Study of commercial communication art principles and 
techniques including national mass media advertising cam- 
paigns, direct mail packages, three-dimensional display with 
a strong emphasis on illustration and typography. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 226; 
B.F.A.—ART 226 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. 
core. Four hours per week. 


329. PHOTOGRAPHY Ii 3 hours credit 
Continuation of aesthetic and experimental photography. Ex- 
pands lab and field processes learned in Basic Photography 
and emphasizes personal expression. Topics include: filters, 
flash, studio and darkroom techniques, Kodalith and multiple 
image. Students furnish their own cameras, film, paper and 
filters. Prerequisite: ART 229; B.F.A—ART 229 and comple- 
tion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


330. DRAWING Ill 3 hours credit 
Continuation of advanced monochromatic and polychromatic 
drawing techniques using wet and dry media, creating thesis- 
type projects. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequi- 
site: ART 230. Four hours per week. 


340. PAINTING II 3 hours credit 
Study of selected media chosen by the student, with attention 
to special techniques and problems. Students furnish their 
own materials. Prerequisite: ART 246. Four hours per week. 


350. PRINTMAKING: LITHOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of lithographic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. Var- 
ious monochromatic lithographic printing techniques explored. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A. — 
ART 120, ART 130; B.F.A—ART 120, ART 130 and comple- 
tion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


351. PRINTMAKING: ETCHING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of the fine art methods of 
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intaglio printing through the study of historical elements and 
practical processes. Various monochromatic etching 
techniques explored. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, ART 130; B.F.A—ART 120, 
ART 130 and completion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


352. PRINTMAKING: SILKSCREEN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of serigraphic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. Var- 
ious monochromatic and polychromatic silkscreen printing 
techniques explored. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, ART 130; B.F.A—ART 120, 
ART 130 and completion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


353. PRINTMAKING: RELIEF 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of relief printing through the study 
of historical elements and practical processes. Various 
monochromatic and polychromatic relief printing techniques 
explored. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A. —ART 120, ART 130; B.F.A—ART 120, ART 130 and 
completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per 
week. 


361. SCULPTURE II 3 hours credit 
Study of the sculpture techniques of welding, casting and 
hand building. Students furnish their own materials. Pre- 
requisites: B.A—ART 215, ART 261; B.F.A—ART 215, ART 
261 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR ELEMENTARY ART 3 hours credit 
Introduction to teaching strategies, materials, techniques and 
planning for use in K-6. Students must furnish most of their 
own materials. ART 375 and EDUC 375 may not both be 
taken for credit. Four hours per week. 


390. ADVANCED STUDY 

IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Advanced study in one or a combination of studio disciplines 
or art history. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of B.A. and B.F.A. core and all regularly 
scheduled courses in thesis area. Approval of the department 
chair needed prior to registration. 


395. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected area in studio and/or art history 
that includes research. May be taken twice for credit with 
different subtitles. Students furnish their own materials. Pre- 
requisites: BAA—ART 120, ART 130, ART 201; B.F.A— 
completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. 


399. INTERNATIONAL 

FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
Travel and study of art, geography, history and culture of 
selected countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities re- 


quired. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. 


415. CERAMICS lil 3 hours credit 
Presentation of advanced techniques in wheel throwing, clay 
assembly and kiln firing. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 315; B.F.A—ART 315 and com- 
pletion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


416. CERAMICS IV 3 hours credit 
Surveys the history, theory and practice of ceramics in a studio 
setting. Each student will investigate and present a seminar 
report on an individually-chosen area of ceramic art followed 
by the practical application of discoveries via individual art 


works. Prerequisite: B.A./B.F.A—ART 415. Four hours per 
week. 


420. PHOTOGRAPHY lil 3 hours credit 
Study of color photography using transparency (slide) film. 
Practical applications include: film selection, exposure and 
use of color in composition. Discussions of various types of 
color films and processes and of the history of color. Students 
furnish their own cameras and most supplies. Prerequisites: 
B.A—ART 329; B.F.A.—ART 329 and completion of 21 hours 
of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. Pass/fail only. May 
be taken once. Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair 
approval. Twenty to 40 hours per week. 


426. ADVERTISING DESIGN lil 3 hours credit 
Advanced advertising design training and work experience in 
a classroom. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 326; B.F.A—ART 
326 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


427. ADVERTISING DESIGN IV 3 hours credit 
Internship designed to develop mechanical production skills 
in conjunction with advanced advertising and graphic design 
assignments. Prerequisite: ART 426. One hour lecture/ 
seminar and ten or more hours internship per week. 


428. ADVANCED STUDY IN THREE- 

DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Creative study and critical analysis of three-dimensional forms 
in clay and other materials based on a variety of two-dimensional 
themes. Prerequisites: ART 130, ART 215, ART 225. Four 
hours per week. 


429. PHOTOGRAPHY IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced techniques designed to develop a personal 
aesthetic, artistic and professional style. Use of 4 x 5 view 
cameras and other advanced techniques. Projects of photo- 
essay form, designed to build students’ portfolios. Students 
furnish their own cameras, film and paper. Prerequisites: 
B.A.—ART 329; B.F.A.—ART 329 and completion of 21 hours 
of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


430. DRAWING IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced monochromatic and polychromatic draw- 
ing techniques using wet and dry media with special attention 
given to on-going thematic projects. Students furnish their 
own materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 330 and comple- 
tion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


431. DRAWING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with drawing. 
Focus on the development of a portfolio and a series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 430. 
Four hours per week. 


440. PAINTING lil 3 hours credit 
Study of watercolor, oil, acrylic or media substitute. Focus on 
painting and critiques. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 340; 
B.F.A—ART 340 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. 
core. Four hours per week. 


441. PAINTING IV 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience requiring an individual theme and goals 
using one of the following media: watercolor, oil, acrylic or 
agreed upon substitute. Development of a professional 
portfolio. Sketch books and written papers required. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 440. Four 
hours per week. 


442. PAINTING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with painting. 
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Focus on the development of a portfolio anda series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 441. 
Four hours per week. 


461. SCULPTURE lil 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience of techniques and media. Students fur- 
nish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.AA—ART 361; 
B.F.A—ART 361 and completion of the B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


475. ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
Art activities for the exceptional child. Provides a curricular 
framework for sequential planning and for material exploration 
for both gifted and slow learners. Students must furnish mate- 
rials. Prerequisites: ART 375 or EDUC 375 and PSYC 423. 
Four hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines. 
Students furnish their own materials. May be repeated once 
under different subtitle. Prerequisites: ART 390. Approval of 
the department chair needed prior to registration. May be 
taken for no more than six credits. 


498. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Summary of the University art experience through active plan- 
ning and execution of professionally oriented activities, such 
as: a group exhibit, professional portfolios, resumes and vid- 
eotaped interviews. Prerequisites: Second semester junior 
or senior standing and completion of core. Three hours per 
week. 


Communication Arts 

Professors Wesley, Wilkerson; Associate 
Professors Hepburn (chair), Horne, Singleton; 
Assistant Professors Kendall, A. Smith; Instructors 
Patt, Pfeiffer (director of theatre), Saba, Scovell, R. 
Smith. 


The Communication Arts Department offers 
courses in several areas of instruction: speech com- 
munication and public address, mass media, jour- 
nalism, interpersonal communication, organizational 
communication, arts administration, speech education 
and theatre arts. Students can pursue either a general 
program in the study of human communication or may 
select a special track. 


Major Requirements 

Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in com- 
munication arts include completion of 33 cred- 
it hours inthe department with a minimum grade of C 
in each course. Fifteen of these hours must be in upper- 
division (300/400-level) courses. The following com- 
munication arts courses are required of majors: 


Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ...................0000 3 
or 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ................cccceeeeeeeeees 3 
or 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 
Communication ............... satsanenesanennnneessnecnsstensessen 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media covessanecnnsensnennvecsneensnecs 3 
CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication .................... 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ...............cccecesesesecsssessseeess 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre 00.0... cecseesseeeeeseeeneneees 3 


Transfer students majoring in the department must 
complete at Salisbury State 15 semester hours in com- 
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munication arts courses with a minimum grade of C in 


each course. 


Minor Requirements 


_The Communication Arts Department also offers 
a_minor which consists of a minimum of 18 semester 


hours and includes the following: 


1. Six hours of core requirements including the 
following course: 


, Credits 

CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ....................... 3 
and one of the following courses: 

CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media ........c.cccccccccccccccss-c-.. 3 


CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ........cccccccccccscesececececccece.. 3 


2. Six hours of coursework must be at the upper 
(300/400) level. 
3. All work applied toward the minor must be 
completed with grades of C or better. 
4. Atleast 15 hours of the minor must consist of courses 
not used to satisfy General Education requirements. 
Students who wish to use communication arts 
courses to satisfy the Group I-B General Education 
requirements may select from the following courses: 


CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ........................ er 
CMAT 105 Listening: Processes and Behavior ..................... 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media .............c..c00-0.00-5... 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ........cccccccccccccccecececsecseeeecs. 3 
CMAT 205 Interpersonal Communication ...........cccccccccccecesees. 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ............................... 3 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 

CONRUNNGRHON Wat bed re node ee 3 
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(Sample sequence; area studies are available. See 
above.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ............ccccccc000-. 3 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ..........ccccccccccccsccseceeseeees 3 
HIST 101: : World Civilizations ..2:....42..c..ccccccccccescesseccecshectec., 3 
MRO TIAES EIESCUVO 25 4525.ch2edossdssesk ncdoatSeiodente Uodesions 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...............cccc000..0.-... 3 
15 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre .......cccccccccccccccccsceccccececesee, 3 
or 
CMAT 110 Introduction to MasS Media .......ccccccccccsceccecceeeeees 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre o........ccccccccescccccscscececsevecees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ..........cccccccccscccecsccescecseeees 3 
HIST.102 “World Civilizations ......cc..sccseccscocecceccccocoseoseccecte.,, 3 
SSRQUD TD EROURVG: |: ccslocrat cacexdi dy Sotiahgcniecce eds 3 
Group hE ElGGHVe = ips ie oe ih cp videeceLascchocdeads 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CMAT MIGEIVEE sie ata, hehe tk sess oie a es 3 
COUT HPA EISCHIVG iciicssescassectoascsorgsostascsguanicns 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre .o.....eccccccccccccccccccoceeccecesee, 3 
or 
CMAT 110 Introduction to MaSS Media .......ccccccccccecceceeceeee--.. 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre .........cccccseecscssscscsescsssesesees 3 
Literature Blectve: isis eek ie Bak hy 3 
Minor or General Elective ...........cccccccccccccceceecesee. 3 
15 
CMAT CL Sp CURR RNS ARR Toy Oe HR NIE ROT RES 3 
Group III-A Elective .........0.0...00... ic cdane dxehetnackenus 4 
CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication .................... 3 
CMAT fa i. et Oe AL DES oO, JOM AEs ORR RS CRT A te 3 
ShOUp 1S Eleclive- 1c i eas 3 
16 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CMAT: =') Elective (SO0-40D) cies hc ele ee. 3 
OUDINHES EIQOUUO tite Al aticcds Mich cides cooboscecs <<. 3 

CMAT REMIVER MSO GOO) es eh os el sso seas donee veces odes 3 
RIO NER SOCIO ioe a as cack uccas ose eve 3 

Minor or General Elective .........cccccccccccccccsceccecee. 3 

15 

ROR TET Eleaf a5 558k 8 hc scale Sede omc 3 

COTE BVOC iiss <, cocssscsussecensecdsucs. cane: ) 

Minor or General Elective .0.........cccccccccccescecescecee. 3 

CMAT PCV MO cc so ha0 sk. cbscctivola ls so. ce0 icccdeddedccce 3 
oe Ao A Rl a 3 

SENIOR YEAR Ki 
General Bletiives 2a ee a 6 

CMAT EteGine (QOOAGO) oie eel. bead 3 
General Elective (300-400) oo... eccccccccccccsececeeee. 3 

Minor or General Elective (300-400) .............0.0... 3 

15 

RRen ener IONE ci ek ha fo ee 3 

CMAT EPOCH (BO0-A0O) oi, oo. isi olo sic ccabacdoccseeccoscvexc 3 
General Electives (300-400) o.o..eccccccccceccececececes 6 

Minor or General Elective (300-400) ...........c..00-. 3 

15 


See the department chair if your emphasis is sec- 
ondary education, communication and public address, 
arts administration or theatre. 


Communication Arts Courses 


100. FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Foundations of communication theory and practice relevant 
to interpersonal and public oral communication. Includes ex- 
periences in interviewing, group discussion and public speak- 
ing. Credit may not be earned for this course if student has 
credit for CMAT 250 or CMAT 260. Three hours per week. 


105. LISTENING: PROCESSES AND 

BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
The place and value of listening in communication. Awareness 
of the importance of listening and the kinds of aural experience 
that make for better understanding. Three hours per week. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO MASS MEDIA 3 hours credit 
Theory, history, structure and functions of mass media (print, 


film, recording, radio, television, multimedia). Three hours 
per week. 


120. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE 3 hours credit 
An introduction to theatre as a unified art with emphasis upon 


the literary and social significance of theatre in our society. 
Three hours per week. 


121. STAGECRAFT 3 hours credit 
Practical experience in technical theatre and television includ- 
ing set design, construction and lighting. Previous number 
CMAT 115. Two hours lecture and two one-hour labora- 
tory periods. Three hours per week. 


122. PERFORMING 3 hours credit 
An_ introduction to performing in various media including 
theatre, TV and film; emphasis on movement and silent ex- 


pression as ways of communicating. Previous number CMAT 
116. Three hours per week. 


125. THEATRE PRACTICUM 1-2 hours credit 
Provides supervised experience in theatre production and per- 
formance. May be repeated for a total of eight credit hours. 


May be taken on pass/fail basis only. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the instructor. 





131. WRITING FOR BROADCASTING 3 hours credit 
Fundamentals of writing for broadcasting, including basic 
script formats and basic forms such as public service an- 
nouncements, continuity, news and dramas. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 101 with C or better. Three hours per week. 


134. RADIO PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Study and practice of all phases of radio production and equip- 
ment operation; includes legal and professional requirements 
for radio broadcasters. Prerequisite: CMAT 131. May not be 
taken by students who have credit for CMAT 237. Three 
hours per week. 


136. TELEVISION PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the equipment and techniques of television 
production. Operation of television studio production equip- 
ment; processes and procedures of producing and directing. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 131. May not be taken by students who 
have credit for CMAT 137. Four hours per week. 


200. THEORIES OF HUMAN 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Introductory study of selected theories from several disciplines 
including rhetoric, interpersonal communication linguistics, 
semiotics and cybernetics. Prerequisites: Six hours CMAT 
courses. Three hours per week. 


201. ELEMENTS OF VOICE AND 

DICTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of voice production and articulation. 
Designed to establish good habits of speech through analysis 
of each student’s voice, articulation and pronunciation, with 
directed exercises for improvement. Three hours per week. 


205. INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study of the factors that motivate and determine communi- 
cation or non-communication among individuals, of the 
psychological barriers and inducements to open communica- 
tion and of the effects of these factors upon the people in- 
volved. Three hours per week. 


218. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING "3 hours credit 
Designed to provide exposure and practice in the preparation 
and presentation of messages. Emphasizes the nature, 
methods and principles of public address including persua- 
sive, informative and special occasion presentations. Pre- 
requisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


220. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Survey of theatre history, dramatic theory, plays and play- 
wrights, production practices and performance styles, em- 
phasizing their relationship to the development of world civili- 
zation as both product of and mirror to changing values, tastes, 
attitudes and customs. Three hours per week. 


223. MAKEUP FOR STAGE AND 

TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
A practical survey of techniques in the application of theatrical 
makeup for performance on stage as well as television and 
film. Recommended for all performers. One hour lecture, 
one two-hour laboratory per week and required practical 
application in productions. 


224. ACTING . 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory and basic principles of the creative 
processes of acting with an emphasis on physical, mental 
and emotional process in the building of a dramatic character. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Previous number CMAT 
215. Three hours per week. 


236. ELECTRONIC FIELD 
PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the production of television and film programs using 
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single camera and editing techniques. Prerequisite: CMAT 
136, May not be taken by students who have credit for CMAT 
337. Four hours per week. 


239. RADIO AND 

TELEVISION PRACTICUM 2 hours credit 
Supervised experiences in radio and television production 
and performance. May be repeated once. Credits may be 
earned in several areas. Prerequisites: CMAT 136 and 
CMAT 236 (for television) or CMAT 134 (for radio). Four 
hours per week. 


246. JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Introduction to newspaper reporting and journalistic writing; 
the practical problems of publishing a newspaper. Not open 
to students who have taken ENGL 211 or ENGL 216. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 101. Three hours of lecture and two hours 
of laboratory per week. 


247. NEWS WRITING 3 hours credit 
Preliminary training in two basic journalistic skills: reporting 
and news writing. Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 101. 
Three hours of lecture per week. 


248. NEWS EDITING 3 hours credit 
Training in copyreading, headline writing and newspaper 
makeup. Not open to students who have completed ENGL 
218. Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours of lecture and two hours of laboratory per week. 


250. INSTRUCTIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the communicative factors involved in the teaching- 
learning process. Students have an opportunity to explore the 
communication concepts applicable to classroom instruction, 
as well as to develop the communication skills essential in 
teaching groups of students. Students who complete this 
course cannot receive credit for either CMAT 100 or CMAT 
260. Three hours per week. 


251. SURVEY OF SPEECH AND 

HEARING DISORDERS 3 hours credit 
A preview of articulation, voice, rhythm, language and hearing 
disorders. The students learn to recognize disorders and be- 
come familiar with diagnosis and treatment methods. Previous 
number CMAT 210. Three hours per week. 


260. FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of human communication systems used in organiza- 
tions. Students explore one-to-one, small group and one-to- 
many communication, and develop the skills needed in organi- 
zational communication. Credit may not be earned for this 
course if student has credit for CMAT 250 or CMAT 100. 
Three hours per week. 


299. HONORS TOPICS 

IN COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Selected relevant topics including, but not limited to, topics 
in theatre, mass media, rhetoric and human communication 
will be offered in the spring semester of alternating years. 
Course is designed primarily for freshman and sophomore 


members of the Honors Program and will encourage individual - 


research and creative projects/productions as the topic per- 
mits. Prerequisite: Approval of Dr. Whall. Three hours per 
week. 


305. INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION Ii 3 hours credit 
Extension of CMAT 205. A laboratory approach to the study 
of communicating in relationships. Exercises and assignments 
assist students in examining how they talk to others and form 
partnerships. Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per 
week. 
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306. CONVERSATIONAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of conversational goals and Strategies. Focus on recog- 
nizing and understanding role of specific features (i.e. pro- 
nouns, sentence structure) in interpersonal contexts: indi- 
vidual communicative strategies and their effects on conver- 
Sational patterns. Readings, data analyses, two or ‘three 
exams. Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per week. 


308. INTERVIEWING 3 hours credit 
Investigates interviewing ‘situations based on giving and/or 
getting information and influencing the behavior of others 
through persuasion. Includes exercises demonstrating most 
commonly used forms of the interview. Prerequisite: One of 
the following—CMAT 100, CMAT 250, CMAT 260 or CMAT 
205. Three hours per week. 


310. SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 3 hours credit 
Participation in and analysis of small group discussion. 
‘Emphasis on communication within the small group setting 
and effective group decision making. Prerequisite: CMAT 
100 or CMAT 205. Three hours per week. 


312. NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study of human communicative behavior without the use 
of words. Ways of sending and receiving nonverbal messages 
are examined with the goal of awareness and understanding 
of their communicative value. Prerequisite: Either CMAT 100 
or CMAT 205. Three hours per week. 


315. PERSUASION 3 hours credit 
Historical and critical Study of persuasive forms and 
techniques including propaganda and advertising. Study of 
theory and ethics of persuasion. Practice in persuasive com- 
munication. Prerequisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per 
week. 


316. ARGUMENTATION AND 

DEBATE 3 hours credit 
The course in argumentation and debate is a study of the 
basic principles of argumentation, rational decision making 
and advocacy. Concepts include logical reasoning, analysis 
and critical thinking. Practice in the presentation and applica- 
tion of these principles. Previous number CMAT 320. Pre- 
requisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


321. ADVANCED STAGECRAFT 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of technical production, the organization, 
drafting and construction of scenery: covers period styles, 
scene painting, sculptured scenery and period details. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 115 and CMAT 220 or written consent of 
instructor. Previous number CMAT 307. Two hours lecture 
and two one-hour laboratory periods per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


323. COSTUME DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the concept of costume design as it relates to 
character analysis. The student translates the interpretation 
of character(s) into functional costume renderings. Profes- 
sionally oriented; for those interested in producing high school 
or community theatre. Previous number CMAT 303. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 115 and CMAT 220 or written consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


324. DIRECTING 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory and basic principles, skills and 
techniques underlying direction. Student-directed theatre pro- 
duction required. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Previ- 
ous number CMAT 304. Three hours per week. 
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325. ORAL INTERPRETATION 3 hours credit 
An approach to the study of literature through the medium of 
oral performance. May be counted as an English elective for 
Students majoring in English. May not be taken for credit if 
the student has credit for CMAT 225. Three hours per week. 


326. ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
To provide experience training for intermediate and advanced 
acting to students through the exploration of improvisational 
techniques, character analysis, scene work and exercises in 
acting style. Prerequisite: CMAT 224. 


327. READERS’ THEATRE 3 hours credit 
This course covers the philosophy and uses of Readers’ 
Theatre. Emphasis on the analysis, adaptation and staging 
of non-dramatic literature within the context of this art form. 
A lecture/workshop format will be employed. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 224 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


328. SCENE DESIGN 3 hours credit 
The perception and execution of scenic designs through intel- 
lectual analysis of selected scripts. The student completes 
several projects in creative designs. Professionally oriented: 
for those interested in producing high school or community 
theatre. Previous number CMAT 302. Prerequisites: CMAT 
121 and CMAT 220 or written consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


329. STAGE LIGHTING 3 hours credit 
Design and technology of theatre lighting. Demonstration of 
creativity through assigned projects. Previous number CMAT 
301. Prerequisites: CMAT 121 and CMAT 220 or written 
consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. 


330. BROADCAST JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Principles, forms and techniques of broadcast journalism. 
Practicum in broadcast news writing, editing, processing and 
delivery. Prerequisites: CMAT 137 and CMAT 246 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


331. DRAMATIC WRITING FOR RADIO 

AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Instruction in the elements of drama, broadcast writing 
techniques, forms and styles. Assignments include creating 
Scripts for such broadcast genres as public service announce- 
ments, docudramas and comedies. Prerequisite: CMAT 137 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


332. MEDIA CRITICISM AND 

ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Development of critical viewing skills through analysis of pro- 
gram conventions, genres and media aesthetics, and through 
intensive writing. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of in- 
Structor. Three hours per week. 


334. THE MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Critical study of the persuasive elements generated through 
the mass media, and the resulting influence the media exert 
upon society. Prerequisite: CMAT 110. May not be taken by 


Students who have credit for CMAT 230. Three hours per 
week. 


336. ADVANCED TELEVISION 

PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Application to advanced television production of principles 
and processes learned in earlier production classes. Creation 
of programming for campus cable. Prerequisites: CMAT 136, 
CMAT 236. May not be taken by students who have credit 
for CMAT 238. Four hours per week. 


338. ISSUES IN BROADCAST 
MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Students confront some of the problems faced by contempor- 


ary broadcast managers and seek to determine viable solu- 
tions. Topics include: economics, personnel relations, pro- 
gramming, organization, production, advertising and busi- 
ness, community relations and Federal Communications 
Commission rules and regulations. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


339. INTERNSHIP IN MASS 

MEDIA 3-6 hours credit 
The internship is intended to provide the Student interested 
in a career in mass media with an opportunity to gain practical 
experience in either a commercial or public service mass 
media facility. May be taken for total of six hours credit; only 
three hours may be counted toward upper-level major require- 
ments. Previous number CMAT 360. Prerequisite: Written 
permission of instructor. 


341. FEATURE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Principles of research, organization and style for newspaper 
feature articles. Writing articles for possible submission to 
selected journals and newspapers. Not open to students who 
have completed ENGL 311. Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


365. MANAGERIAL COMMUNICATION _— 3 hours credit 
A study of the role of the manager as a communicator at 
various organizational levels. Students study various com- 
munication strategies available to managers. Topics include: 
information processing; presenting, receiving and gathering 
information; goal setting; decision making and change. Pre- 
requisite: CMAT 260. Three hours per week. 


390. STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study in speech education, mass media, theatre, oral in- 
terpretation, speech pathologies, or rhetoric and public ad- 
dress. May be repeated under different subtitles recorded with 
the registrar. Previous number CMAT 350. Three hours per 
week. 


400. COMMUNICATION AND 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Philosophy and theories of human communication: structures, 
relations and interactions among forms of communication 
within their cultural settings. Prerequisite: Junior standing. 
Three hours lecture. 


405. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Characterization of family styles of communication as they 
reflect values, attitudes and perceptions of family members 
as a group. Examination of effects of individual communication 
strategies on development of family patterns of interaction. 
Selected readings, field research, two exams. Prerequisites: 
CMAT 205 and sophomore standing. Three hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. Pass/fail only. May 
be taken once. Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair 
approval. Twenty to 40 hours per week. 


424. PLAYWRITING 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and practice of playwriting. Topics include: 
exposition, language, structure and character. Plays to be 
written and produced in staged readings of workshops. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 120 and permission of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


438. MASS COMMUNICATION LAW 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the legal and regulatory context of mass 
communication. Topics include: constitutional, first amend- 
ment and statutory issues and the study of regulatory agencies 
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and processes. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


442. HIGH SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Journalism for advisors to newspapers and yearbooks. Prin- 
ciples of news writing, editing, advertising, copywriting and 
layout. Not open to students who have completed ENGL 402. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


443. PUBLIC RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Principles and techniques of professional public relations 
practice. Publicity writing, speeches, graphics, audio-visual 
media, public relations research and program planning. Not 
open to students who have completed ENGL 403. Prerequi- 
site: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


450. SPEECH CORRECTION AND 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 3 hours credit 
A study of childhood speech and hearing disorders and 
methods for the classroom teacher in effectively dealing with 
student referral, the promotion of good speech habits and 
therapeutic reinforcement. Previous number CMAT 410. 
Three hours per week. 


453. CREATIVE DRAMATICS 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the manner in which creative dramatics assists 
in the growth of the child. The course considers creative 
dramatics as a motivating factor in the teaching and learning 
process. Previous number CMAT 403. Three hours per 
week. 


456. TECHNIQUES OF 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Designed to assist the elementary school teacher in develop- 
ing the imagination of children through the medium of theatre. 
Emphasis on staging children’s theatre within the framework 
of the public school. Previous number CMAT 406. Three 
hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS | 
IN COMMUNICATION 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected topic in speech, communication 
studies or theatre. May be repeated under different subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. Previous number CMAT 430. 


492. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Student must choose a topic for investigation with the advice 
of an instructor prior to registration. Variable credit; may be 
taken twice. Previous number CMAT 420. Hours arranged. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. 


English 

Professors Bellavance, Erskine, Horne, Stewart, Wat- 
ers, Whall, W. Zak; Associate Professors Calcott, Har- 
rington, Welsh, Wenke, White (chair); Assistant Profes- 
sors Curtin, Gibson, Kalb, Killian; Instructor K. Zak. 


The Bachelor of Arts in English may be pursued 
in either of two ways: the liberal arts major or the pro- 
fessional major. Each requires 30 hours of English cred- 
it beyond: 


Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMpoOSition ...........:ccccccsseeseseeeseees 3 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature «0.0.0.0... ccccccseesetceeeeeeees 3 


The requirements for the Bachelor of Arts in En- 
glish are as follows: 
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. Thirty semester hours of English credit beyond 
ENGL 102. 

. Fifteen of the 30 hours must be in literature. 

. Twelve of the minimum 15 hours in literature 
must be at the 300 and 400 levels. 

. Six of the minimum 15 hours in literature must 
be at the 400 level. 

5. A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign 
language must be achieved or the equivalent 
level of reading proficiency must be demon- 
Strated on a test administered by the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

The English Department recommends that an Eng- 
lish major planning graduate study in English distrib- 
ute 21 of the 30 required hours in the major as follows: 
six hours in two different genres, nine hours in three 
different literary period courses, three hours in acourse 
dealing with a particular author and three hours in the 
Study of language from the following courses: 


> Wh 


Credits 
ENGL 110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language oo... ecccccccccccscsccsceseccecesees. 3 
ENGL 439 Second Language/Dialect Learning .................04 3 


In lieu of the traditional English major described 
above, a student may elect to concentrate in one of 
five fields: literature, creative writing, film, folklore or 
linguistics. 


Literature Concentration 


The literature concentration requires one com- 
parative literature course, one linguistics course, one 
period course in American literature, one major author/ 
genre course, one period course in English literature, 
one American literature survey course, one English 
literature survey course and nine hours in electives 
selected from English Department offerings. 


Creative Writing Concentration 

The creative writing concentration requires 15 
hours in creative writing, including the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL230 Creative Writing ............ccccccccscsescesesesessesseseseeceees 3 
ENGL312 Creative Writing Workshop ...............0cccesccceeceesoee. 3 
ESS Writer's Orato... is...0acscchicesiocchcovcceee.snesethcccboctn 3 


and 15 hours in literature, 12 of which are at the 300/400 
level and six of which are at the 400 level. 


Film Concentration 


The film concentration requires nine hours of elec- 
tives in literature and the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 121° WVOGUCHION 80 FHM: ......cccccclevosscecescsesecccesene..... 3 
en ap ee Ly 01 CR CE a a 3 
ENGL322 Literature and Film o......c.cccccccccccccscecececcecececececeeees. 3 
Fy OTROS TR 1 7 Sa a a 3 
ENGL405 Major Film Directors ..0......c.ccccccccsccccsssesecsesseecesese. 3 


Folklore Concentration 


The folklore concentration requires 15 hours of 
electives in literature and the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ............... 3 
Rowse ee WOE WAVENONIOQY: 5o.cscscecauscsccsicccacocsecadcossdejecdevieh 3 
ENGL223 Folklore and Folklife ........c.cccccccccssesccsscocesscsesecesees 3 
ENGL433 Language and Culture o....c..ccccccccccecccssecssescesevese. 3 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language .............cccsscsccssseseesseseeseeee 3 
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Linguistics Concentration 


The linguistics concentration requires 15 hours of 
English electives and the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
ENGL 431 A Survey of Modern Grammars. .0.........ccccccccese.--. 3 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language ..0........ccccccecccscccseccecseeseeeeee. 3 
ENGL439 Second Language/Dialect Learning .................... 3 
ENGL465 Research in Composition .0.........cccccccccecccccccceceee. 3 


The foreign language competency described 
above is required in the literature, folklore and linguis- 
tics tracks, but not in film and creative writing. 

(Additional information about the various tracks is 
available in the English Department office.) 

The English major prepares the student for pursu- 
ing careers in law, editing, professional reviewing, ad- 
vertising, public relations, journalism and teaching. 

The professional sequence (English education 
major) prepares the major for teaching in secondary 
schools. Certification in the state of Maryland and those 
States entering into a reciprocity agreement with Mary- 
land is automatic upon completing requirements for the 
Bachelor of Arts. 


English Education Major 


The English education major requires 36 hours 
within the English Department, including the following 
courses: 


Credits 

ENGL 110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 

ENGL 300 Studies in English: Third World Literature .......... 3 
or 

ENGL307 African-American Literature ..............0.............. 3 
or 

ENGL309 Women in Literature oo... ccccccccccccecccecceescecececs. 3 
or 

ENGL328 American Indian Literature .............................. 3 
or 

ENGL 449 Ethnic Literature in America ................................ 3 

ENGL O19) Shakespenre ts. fie 3 

ENGL 463 Literary AmallySis o.05....c..ccccccéccccccsceseescosssesecsecccs... 3 

ENGL465 Research in Composition .oecccccccccccccccceeccs-c-.-...... 3 

ENGL 242 Major British Authors | o......ccccccccccccccoseeseeececeecs.... 3 
or 

ENGL 243 Major British Authors I .....cccccccccccccccccseeceeesees.... 3 

ENGL331 American Literature: Beginning-1860 .......0.......... 3 
or 

ENGL332 American Literature: 1860-1945... 3 

ENGL431 A Survey of Modern Grammars ....................... 3 

ENGL414 Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature ................ 3 
or 

ENGL420 Restoration and 18th Century Literature ............. 3 
or 

ENGL421 Romantic Literature 2.0.0.0... cccccccccccccseeeescc 3 
or 

ENGL 425 Victorian Literature .0...o...ccccccccsccccccsscesseeeescccces.n.. 3 
or 

ENGL 459 Contemporary Literature .........ccccccccccccseeeccceceec... 3 

ENGL 426 © Colonial American Literature ......ccccccccc0..0-........ 3 
or 

ENGL427 The American Renaissance ................................ 3 
or 

ENGL459 Contemporary Literature .........cccccccccccccceccecccc..... 3 


and two elective English courses. 
Required courses outside the English Department 


are: 
Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and PIPEETPONS  scsevevseganneist evan 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society o......ecccccccccccccsceseecccc 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, 

Theory and Prectioe aici. ocic.ieseiecke ce 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ........0....c00 1 
EDUC 333 English in the Secondary SchOO! ........ccesececceceees 3 
EDUC 409 Literature for Adolescents .......cccccccccccecceosesc.c....., 3 


EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ...............ccecccesseeseeeeeees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

DOCONGAIY EGUCEUION 55.55 sss chais lanes devaeincarscbacupuvens 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular ClaSsroom ...........ccsceceesceseeeeeeeees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...............::cccccseeee 3 


A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign lan- 
guage must be achieved or the equivalent level of read- 
ing proficiency must be demonstrated on a test adminis- 
tered by the Department of Modern Languages. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours of C or better in English at Salisbury 
State University. 

English majors must have at least a C average in 
their major courses for graduation. 

All students must earn a C or better in ENGL 101 
(Principles of Composition) and ENGL 102 (Principles 
of Literature) in order to earn credit for those courses 
toward graduation and to qualify to enroll in advanced 
English courses. 


English Minor 
The English Department offers a minor in English. 
The requirements for the English minor are: 

1. Fifteen hours in the department beyond the 
courses used to fulfill General Education re- 
quirements. 

2. Six of those 15 hours must be at the 300/400 
level. 

3. Students must have at least a C average in 
their minor to receive the minor designation. 


American Studies Minor 

The English and History departments offer an in- 
terdisciplinary minor in American studies. The minor 
consists of 18 credit hours. Required courses are: 


Credits 

ENGL300 Topics in American Studies ...........c:cccccccseeeeeeees 3 

(cross listed as HIST 375) to be taken twice 

under different course titles recorded with 

the registrar. 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) oo... cececceeseeeeeees 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States Il (1876-present) ..........0..cccceeeeeeees 3 


Students also must select two of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ..........0...cccccccecceeees 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance .............cccccccsceeeeeeees 3 
ENGL 457 American Novel | ...........ccccccccccccsscsscesscesssseeceeeeees 3 
ENGL 458. American Novel Ul ..c.cc.ccccccsccsccessccscccsssccosscccunsesens 3 


Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments both in the minor and in the major. Grades of 
C or better in courses are required for the American 
Studies minor. 


English Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 

ENGL 101 Principles of COMpoOSitION .......... cc ceceeeeseeeeeeseeees 3 

HIST 101 = World Civilizations ............. cc cccesesseeeeecesseesreeeeneees 3 
GIOUD 1B ELOCING: secsecsiccsscsses cacteoscobssscepsesacstatvacse 3 
Group [I-A ElOCHVE «0.0. :scccseccccnsebsverscresoncéeccepevseens 4 


Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ...............:2e+ 


ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............ccceseeseeeseereeeseenes 3 
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HIST 102" World Civilzations 3 .02).5. ik ek Re ies. 3 
GOUD FE IRC So ihio Sess ass icc ieee 3 
GPE IES NORV 62058) Sis oF inca <n ca dato edactba ones iS 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ................ce 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL TCIASOICRPUIRADND |e clopek Sociol cos kde donee: 3 
ENGL We rt AAR Oe 2 Se Reg Oo RO 3 
Group IPB: lective uc sccns ccc ilk al atiekses 3 
Grou IEA EIRCUVO iio 56 iis Boe ee leks 3 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ................... 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...............:cc:cccseeeeses s 
ENGL ABREU SEE SUVBNE isccis bach dascdncensstobeseatoalbevs. ict ced 3 
ENGL ®Electives from English Department ................0+. 3 
STORM) FEES, EAFCIIVG as. iso ccscae confer octbsnocvecanccedecncodens 3 
IED AEBS NCIS ios cecch cs ebohalecetcnessccoscescese¥aceces 3 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ...........0.......00. 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL SAmerican: Literature ...c..nccccscecscesipssoecceccsdecorassbes 3 
RATORID TEED EMACTIVO): f,.0kescdnsdueedsauneredeolocesontaneodus tual 3 
EPSON: SSC ceh ec A i eb ete he ag De ie 6 
12 
ENGL 4Major Author/Genre ........:....csscscssccsscsesesecscseecseees 3 
ENGL ®Electives from English Department .................+.. 3 
IOCAINGS rake tasyenvascethiitlobicLsestnetalicsut pedacos aucun 9 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ENGL FENRIS LIRENHO Soliris cities cds octepcbheccacanssst 3 
ENGL ®Electives from English Department .............0....- 3 
PIV NG iss cccervohecetilnendsitokasd pte oe casckalds Andesduous 9 
15 
ENGL SASSGTUCEIN SUTVOY ji dies cnasdilcgdlctsastee.cessridcdcnsabaics, 3 
ENIVOG ovens vepauhacdbassticaicaas tbpntehun leas tecsstioascsdocic nf 


‘Classical Literature: one from 207, 208, 222, 313, 450 

Language: one from 110, 431, 433, 435, 437 

3American Literature: one from 241, 328, 329, 331, 332, 343", 350, 
426, 427, 428, 449, 457, 458, 459° 

‘Major Author/Genre: one from 411, 419, 453 

*British Literature: one from 242, 243, 343*, 414, 420, 421, 425, 459", 
460, 462 

6One American survey 

One British survey 

8Nine hours in electives selected from English Department offerings. 
Students may choose a variety of courses to satisfy this part (courses 
in folklore, film, creative writing, as well as in literature) or they may 
elect to take all nine hours in one area (e.g., literature, creative writing). 
*Counts as either British or American, depending on the authors studied 
in the course. 


English Courses 


101. PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Study of writing processes and written products as responses 
to a variety of writing assignments. Special focus on clarity, 
completeness, effectiveness and correctness. Three hours 
per week. 


102. PRINCIPLES OF LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the principal literary genres, with a variety of writing 
assignments about literature, including one research paper. 
Prerequisite:ENGL 101 (with a C or better or exemption). 
Three hours per week. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Study of the ways language works and an introduction to the 
scientific study of language and linguistics. Presupposes no 
formal study or knowledge of language. Not acceptable for 
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General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO FILM 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of film. Concepts of organization, struc- 
ture and editing techniques through viewing and discussing 
short films. Literary and dramatic influences in feature films. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


203. UNDERSTANDING POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Reading and interpreting a wide variety of poems, examining 
the features of the poem as a form, variations of the form 
throughout history. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


204. THE ART OF THE DRAMA (Genre) 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the types of drama in the American, British 
and Continental traditions. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


207. WORLD LITERATURE | 3 hours credit 
A study of some of the major Western writers of the non-En- 
glish speaking world from ancient Greece and Rome through 
the 16th century. Among writers and works to be studied: 
Homer, Virgil, Aeschylus, Sophocles, the Bible, medieval ro- 
mances, Dante, Montaigne, Cervantes. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


208. WORLD LITERATURE Il 3 hours credit 
A study of some of the major Western writers of the non- 
English-speaking world from the 17th century to the first half 
of the 20th century. Among writers to be studied: Goethe, 
Moliere, Voltaire, Rousseau, Laclos, Balzac, Flaubert, Dos- 
toevsky, Gogol, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Ibsen, Mann, Proust, 
Kafka. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


209. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Analysis of American, British and Continental novels; the form 
of the novel and its variations. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


210. THE SHORT STORY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the historical development of the short story, its 
forms, characteristics and its most successful practitioners. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


212. SATIRE (Genre) 3 hours credit 
The nature of satire and its historical forms. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


222. WORLD MYTHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Primitive, oriental and occidental mythology, emphasis on 
classical, Nordic and Judeo-Christian myths. Application of 
principles of myth and folklore criticism to Western literature, 
ancient through modern. Not open to students who have taken 
ENGL 326. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


223. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLIFE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to varieties of folk performance, especially verbal 
and literary, with attention to significance of folk groups. 
Methods of folklore collection, analysis, presentation and ar- 
chiving. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


230. CREATIVE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Techniques of writing fiction and poetry through reading, 
analysis and directed writing. Students submit work-in-prog- 
ress for class discussion and a portfolio of poems or stories. 
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Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


241. MAJOR AMERICAN AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
A survey of major American writers from early 18th century 
to the present in order to trace the growth in this country of 
an indigenous literature. Intellectual, social, political, 
philosophical and aesthetic issues are examined. Among au- 
thors studied are Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Twain, Faulkner and Barth. General Education literature cred- 
it. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


242. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS | 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from the Beowulf poet to the 
poetry of sensibility. Readings include but not limited to: The 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare’s drama, Paradise Lost, and 
major works by Swift, Pope and Johnson. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


243. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS II 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from William Blake to contem- 
porary poets. Readings include but not limited to: 
Wordsworth’s The Prelude, Conrad's fiction, and major works 
by Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Joyce, Yeats and Eliot. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


300. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a literary figure, period, genre, movement or theme. 
May be repeated under different subtitles. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


301. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a topic in language, film or writing. May be repeated 
under different subtitles. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


307. AFRICAN-AMERICANLITERATURE 3hourscredit 
African-American literature from the Harlem Renaissance 
(1934) to the present, its relation to the African-American 
movement and the African-American experience in America. 
Among authors studied are Wright, Ellison, Baldwin, Kelley, 
Toomer, Petry, Morrison, McKay, Walker, Brooks and Jones. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


309. WOMEN IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of literature written by American and British women, 
primarily during the 19th and 20th centuries. Among writers 
studied are Bronte, Eliot, Chopin, Wharton, Woolf, Plath, 
Walker. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


312. CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Students analyze in a workshop setting readings in contem- 
porary fiction and poetry to observe techniques in craftsman- 
ship and present their own writing for intensive examination 
by workshop participants. May be taken twice for credit. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisites: 
ENGL 230 and consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


313. THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
The literature of the Bible: various forms, stylistic features and 
relation to culture. Emphasis on the Old Testament, King 
James version. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


321. FILM HISTORY 3 hours credit 
The history of motion pictures with a focus on technical and 
artistic trends and the work of important artists and directors. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


322. LITERATURE AND FILM 3 hours credit 
The relation of film to literature as narrative, dramatic and 
poetic means of expression; the translation of literary works 
into film. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Two hours lecture and two hours screening 
per week. 


324. FILM GENRE 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the concept of film genre and to the study 
of specific film genres including comedies, musicals, west- 
erns, gangster films, horror films and science fiction films. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


325. STUDIES IN FILM 3 hours credit 
Study of a director, period, genre, movement or theme in the 
area of film. May be repeated twice under different subtitles. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


327. SCIENCE FICTION 3 hours credit 
A survey of the types and conventions of science fiction and 
a consideration of its persistent themes, especially the idea 
of utopia and dystopia. Readings include traditional works by 
such authors as Swift, Bellamy, Wells, Huxley and Orwell as 
well as popular fiction by such recent authors as Stapledon, 
Clarke, Bradbury, Vonnegut and LeGuin. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


328. AMERICAN INDIAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of the literature which grew out of the unique percep- 
tions and experiences of the native Americans with particular 
emphasis on poetry, short stories and novels. Authors include 
Erdrich, Silko, Momaday, Black Elk, Welch and Ortiz. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


329. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN WEST: 

1820-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A study of journals and travel narratives and popular, regional 
and historical novels of the American West. Works of writers 
such as Cooper, Twain, Steinbeck, Anaya, Cather and Silko. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


331. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

BEGINNING-1860 3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of the novel, 
from the beginnings to 1860. Among writers studied are Fre- 
neau, Edwards, Franklin, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville and 
Whitman. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


332. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

1860-1945 3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of the novel, 
from the Civil War to the end of World War II. Among writers 
studied are Whitman, Dickinson, Twain, James, Dreiser, 
Frost, Cather, Anderson, O'Neill, Eliot, Stevens, Faulkner, 
Porter, Welty and O’Connor. General Education literature cred- 
it. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


335. GOTHIC FICTION 3 hours credit 
A study of the gothic strain in English and American fiction 
from the late 18th through the 20th centuries—its genesis, 
initial manifestations, popular mutations and periodic reinvig- 
orations. Among authors studied are Horace Walpole, Ann 
Radcliffe, “Monk” Lewis, Poe, James, Bram Stoker and 
Stephen King. General Education literature credit. Prerequi- 
site: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


336. THE WILDERNESSINLITERATURE 3hourscredit 
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A study of evolving ideas of wilderness in journals and other 
non-fiction, along with readings in fiction and poetry which 
dramatize civilized humanity's relationships with wilderness. 
Nineteenth and 20th century American authors including 
Thoreau, John Muir, Fenimore Cooper, Edward Abbey, Jack 
London, Faulkner, James Dickey and Gary Snyder. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


340. WRITER’S CRAFT 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the creative writing process. Students de- 
velop a craft workbook that focuses on contemporary forms 
and strategies. Students write by assignment and develop 
techniques of reviewing in order to compare and contrast 
certain authors’ aesthetics with their own creative writings. 
May be taken twice for credit. Not acceptable for General 
Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 230 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


343. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of one to three writers of major stature 
(choice to be made by the instructor). General Education lit- 
erature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


350. AMERICAN DRAMA 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of American drama from its beginnings to 
the present. Includes works by major American dramatists, 
such as Hellman, O'Neill, Williams, Miller and Henley. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 with C or better. Three hours per week. 


353. WRITINGFORTHEPROFESSIONS 3hourscredit 
Helps students improve their writing to meet career demands 
of particular majors. Students examine styles and forms of 
writing and evaluate options and requirements for particular 
writing tasks. Not acceptable for General Education credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


400. INDEPENDENT STUDY 3 hours credit 
Tutorial course in any area of English. Open to junior and 
senior English majors with superior English grades. Permis- 
sion of the department chair prior to registration. One confer- 
ence weekly. May be taken twice. Not for graduate credit. 


405. MAJOR FILM DIRECTORS 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of individual American and foreign auteur di- 
rectors, singly or in groups. Focus on those artists who write 
their own screenplays and direct their own films. May be re- 
peated twice if different directors are studied. Not acceptable 
for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


411. CHAUCER (Author) 3 hours credit 
Chaucer's major works with emphasis on The Canterbury 
Tales. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


412. MILTON (Author) 3 hours credit 
The sonnets, companion poems, essays and drama. Em- 
phasis on Paradise Lost. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


414. ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 

LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature, exclusive of Shakespeare, 
from 1500-1660. Authors include Sidney, Spenser, Donne 
and Milton. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


419. SHAKESPEARE (Author) 3 hours credit 
A study of the major comedies and histories with an emphasis 
on the tragedies. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
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420. RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of British literature from 1660 through the 18th century. 
Writers studied are Rochester, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, Boswell and Goldsmith. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


421. ROMANTIC LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of British poetry and aesthetics from the French Rev- 
olution through the first third of the 19th century. The primary 
readings are from Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shel- 
ley and Keats. General Education literature credit. Prerequi- 
site: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


425. VICTORIAN LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Writers studied may include Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Carlyle, Newman and Ruskin. General Education lit- 
erature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


426. COLONIAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of American literature prior to 1820. Writers studied 
may include Bradford, Bradstreet, Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, 
Irving and Cooper. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


427. THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of the Transcendental Movement and literature be- 
tween 1830 and 1870. Emphasis on the works of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman and Dickinson. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


428. AMERICAN SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 

1930-1970 (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of fiction produced in the South between 1930 and 
1970. Writers may include Glasgow, Faulkner, O'Connor, 
Welty, Porter, Warren, Percy, Capote, Taylor, Grau, Styron 
and Young. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


430. PRINCIPLES OF LINGUISTICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the components, processes and complexities of 
human language. Topics include: phonology, morphology, 
syntax, language acquisition, writing systems, language atti- 
tudes, language processing and non-human language. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
110 or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


431. A SURVEY OF MODERN 

GRAMMARS 3 hours credit 
A historical approach to the descriptions of language: the 
traditional, the structural, the transformational and the tag- 
memic. Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


433. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A linguistic approach to the unique relationship between a 
language and the cultural total of which the language is a 
part. Educational, political and economic implications. Not ac- 
ceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


435. VARIETIES IN LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Examines dialect variations according to gender, age, geog- 
raphy, ethnicity, socio-economic class and level of education. 
Emphasizes oral and written communication and problems 
caused by dialect variations. Not acceptable for General Edu- 
cation credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 
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437. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
The development of modern English: internal changes in pro- 
nunciation, structure, vocabulary and usage with reference to 
the external history. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


439. SECOND LANGUAGE/ 

DIALECT LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Approaches to second language and dialect learning, teaching 
English to speakers of other languages, the question of stan- 
dard English as a second dialect. Not acceptable for General 
Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or ENGL 431 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


442. PRACTICUM IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Under the close supervision of a master teacher, an advanced 
student in an English option interns as a teaching assistant 
in a lower-division course in that option. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisites: Nine hours of course- 
work in the option and approval of department chair. Variable 
hours per week. 


448. LITERATURE OF THE 

THIRD WORLD 3 hours credit 
Study of Third World literature and ways it resembles and 
differs from Western literature in matters of theme, style or 
content. May include authors such as Fuentes, Garcia Mar- 
quez, Paton, Head, Achebe, Thiong’o, Hulme. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours 
per week. 


449. ETHNICLITERATUREINAMERICA 3hourscredit 
Exploration of the literatures of America’s ethnic cultures, in- 
cluding literature of Native Americans, African-Americans, 
Chicanos, Orientals and Europeans. Special emphasis on 
identifiable aesthetic contexts such as the Harlem Renais- 
sance, the Jewish/Yiddish narrative and art of the labor move- 
ment. Authors may include: Silko, N. Scott Momaday, 
Langston Hughes, Ralph Ellison, Toni Morrison, Josue A. 
Gonzalez, Jose Garcia Villa, Chin Lee, Toshio Mori, |.B. 
Singer, Henry Roth, Bernard Malamud. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS 

IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
An examination of a philosophical theme, such as existen- 
tialism or tragedy, as reflected in literature. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisites: ENGL 102 and a philosophy 
course, or consent of instructor. Can be repeated for credit 
with different themes. Three hours per week. 


453. MODERN POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of British and American poetry from Yeats through 
World War II. Poets include Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, 
Frost, Williams, Robinson, Crane, Stevens, Auden and Dylan 
Thomas. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


457. AMERICAN NOVEL | (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels through World War |. Writers 
studied may include Hawthorne, Crane, Melville, James and 
Twain. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


458. AMERICAN NOVEL Il (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels between World War | and 
World War Il. Writers studied may include Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way, Steinbeck, Faulkner and Lewis. General Education liter- 
ature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


459. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of selected literature from 1945 to the present. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


460. BRITISH NOVEL I (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel through the 18th century. Novelists 
studied include Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett 
and Austen. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


462. BRITISH NOVEL Il (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel of the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
with works chosen from the writings of Austen, Dickens, Thac- 
keray, Trollope, Hardy, Conrad, D.H. Lawrence and Virginia 
Woolf. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


463. LITERARY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Analytical approaches to literature designed to teach teachers 
and prospective teachers traditional, formal, psychological, 
mythological and exponential analyses of narrative fiction, 
drama and poetry applied to the various genres. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours 
per week. 


465. RESEARCH IN COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Explores current theories and research on writing process 
and product. Topics include: definitions of writing; rhetorical 
contexts; heuristics for prewriting, writing and rewriting; ques- 
tions of arrangement, style, grammar, mechanics and assess- 
ment. Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


466. CURRENT PROBLEMS 

IN COMPOSITION RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Applies theoretical concepts from ENGL 465 to current issues 
in composition and rhetoric research (such as basic writing, 
methods of responding to student writing and audience adap- 
tation). Emphasizes modes of research for continuing inves- 
tigation of these issues. Prerequisite: ENGL 465 or approval 
of the professor. Three hours per week. 


470. HISTORY OF RHETORIC 

IN INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
Studies how changing views of rhetoric influence the develop- 
ment of composition instruction in English departments. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


471. TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING _ 3 hours credit 
Reading and analysis of contemporary poetry and prose, writ- 
ing of poetry and prose, developing of critical faculties in a 
workshop format, and developing and discussing of teaching 
methods. Intended for teachers and education majors. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


490. TOPICS IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a literary genre, figure or period; or intensive 
Study in language, writing or film. May be repeated for credit 
in different areas of study. Literature courses bear General 
Education I-A credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of 
instructor. 


499. ENGLISH HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study in an area of English leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: Invitation by the Department of English. 


History 


Professors Johnson, Thompson (chair); Associate Pro- 
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fessors Berry, Miller; Assistant Professors Bradley, Fer- 
ence, D. Heidler, J. Heidler, Small; Instructor Whaley. 


Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in history 
include the following courses (unless exempted by ad- 
vanced placement test): 


Credits 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations ............cecsceeseesseserseeenseeeeseeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations. ..............cccscccssrcorsonrasersessseepers 3 
HIST 201 History of the United States ......... ccc eeeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 202 History of the United States 000.0... 3 
HIST 330 Proseminar in History ................ccccccceseeeeeeneeeeeeee 3 


and three hours from one of the following courses in 
history: 


Credits 

HIST 332 National History Of Me@XICO ............cccccscceneeseeeeeees 3 
HIST SSS. The ABC POWOEG soiiccecci.ccscises ecnsllUbsdsbeastecsbeldsecks 3 
HIST 340 History of Africa to 1870 ooo. .ecceeecceccesseseeecneesenees 3 
HIST 341 —_ History of Africa: 1870-Present .............ccccescees 3 
HIST355 The Middle East Since 1800 .............cecceeeseeeseeee 3 
HIST 362 Chinese Civilization ..............c.cccesceeseeseeeneeeseeeseees 3 
HIST 363 Japanese CiviliZAtion ...............cccccesceeseeeseeeseeeeees 3 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) 0... eeceseeeeeeees 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States II (1876-present) ............:ccceceeeee 3 
HIST 423 Russia: Rise to Imperial Power .............cccesceese 3 
FIST 424 « MOGOrTl FRUGGIA «2.60: :ccsscocsnsmbecanseeenteeiiemelenss 3 
HIST 440 Minority Groups in United States History ............ 3 
HIST 445 = African-American History ..............:ccsccscceeeseereseeees 3 
HIST 460 History of China Since 1800 .............cccceeeeseeseeee 3 


and 15 hours of upper-division (300/400 level) electives 
in history. 

Majors also must have four satisfactory research 
papers recorded with the chair and must complete six 
hours from two different disciplines in social science 
other than history, including one of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles .............ccccccccceeeeeeeene 3 
or 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ...........cccccccccscesseeessees 3 
GEOG 100 Introduction to Human Geography ...................... 3 
or 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing ...........cccccceesssceeseessesenseeeees 3 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
SOCI211 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY 2.........c.cccetecesceeseeenceseeeeees 3 
or 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology .............:ccccccccseeeeseereneeeeenens 3 


Students planning to attend graduate school are 
encouraged to develop a reading proficiency in at least 
one foreign language. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours of C or more in history at Salisbury 
State University. 

History majors must have at least a C average in 
their major courses for graduation. 

All majors are requested to obtain a copy of the 
Guide Booklet for History and Social Science Majors, 
for more detailed information and guidance in history. 
Copies are available in the department office. 

History majors seeking certification for teaching 
history in the secondary school must meet the addi- 
tional requirement of the following courses in education 
(see pages 128-129 for additional requirements): 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..............cccccccceeeeeeeeee 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .0..........:..ccccccccesecesseeseeeeeeee 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, 
APWOOLY GING PYACHOD: «.ccsccoisdes dactespoessancurettbodeecdeces 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...........00000..... 1 
EDUC 334 Social Studies in the Secondary School ............. 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading .................cccccccccceeseseeees 3 
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EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

BOCONGALY EGUCATION 2:........2.cccesceeccsarctvesssocvovavonse 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom ..............ccccsecessesseeseeees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ........0...ccccccccseeseeee. 3 


History Minor 

The History Department also offers a minor in his- 
tory. The department believes that the history minor 
will allow students in other fields to gain a broad base 
in the humanities and social sciences and thus enhance 
their ability to reach higher levels of achievement in 
their own professional specialization. Students interested 
in the minor should contact the History Department. 

The requirements for the history minor are: 

1. Fifteen semester hours of history beyond the 
courses used to fulfill General Education re- 
quirements. 

2. Six of the 15 hours must be: 


Credits 
HIST 201 History of the United States .........cccccccceeeseeees 3 
HIST 202 History of the United States 000... ceceeeeeeeeee 3 


3. Six hours must be upper (300/400) level. 
4. Students must have at least a C average in the 
minor courses. 


American Studies Minor 

The History and English departments offer an inter- 
disciplinary minor in American studies. The minor con- 
sists of 18 credit hours. Required courses are: 


Credits 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States | (1600-1875) oo... cece eeeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States Il (1876-present) ........0..cccc eee. 3 
and two of the following courses: 
Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literate ........00....cccccccccccceees 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance .............cccccccccseecceneee 3 
ENGL 457: American Novel! iofibde age ae 3 
ENGL458 American Novel Il ....ccccccccccccseccccssccscceccceccesesecees 3 
HIST 375 Topics in American Studies ...........cccccccsscseeeeeeeee 3 


(also cross listed as English 300—Topics in 
American Studies) to be taken twice under 
different course titles recorded with the registrar. 

Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments both in the minor and in the major. Students 
must make a grade of C or better in courses required 
for the American studies minor. 

The History Department has an established policy 
for administering departmental challenge examina- 
tions. For further information, contact the History De- 
partment office. 


History Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ............c:cccccccccsessesseseees 3 
FUP AWA: WUONI CAVIRGRINONIG, 2500.250dsosssceapis secducccsva crladecackecentes 3 
SOSC *Social Science Requirement ..............c:cccceeeeee 3 
Group III-A (SCIENCE) ..........cceecccecseccceecesseseeeeees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .........0ccccccccccscccesseeee 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ..0.......cccccccceeeceeseeseeseeeee 3 
HIST 102° World Civilizations... ccccccccscccccectccesesasousacesddessoseds 3 
SOSC *Social Science Requirement .............0:.ccccceeeeee 3 
Group TFA (SatenOe) » oi. sce id Seas ssccksesk Qogesc cone 4 
13 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HIST 201 History of the United States 200... eens 3 
HIST 330 Proseminar in HiStOry. ...........:cscsseseseseseeeeeeereen 3 
Group III-B (science/math) ..............:cccccceceeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ...............c.cccccccsssscssesseesesees 3 
POTN) BCU VEN icici hs cesoscestaecsnbenssdoscvasidee Lives: 3 
15 
HIST 202 History of the United States 200.000... 3 
ENGL English Literature Elective ............cc eee 3 
Cop a DS a Bains ina tied Ok ie or a ieee 3 
Group III-B (science/math) ...............cccceeeeeeees 3 
HIST History Elective—upper level ...............0:cccccceeeeeee 3 
4s 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HIST History Elective—upper level ...............0ccccccsseeeeeeee 3 
ROMMR MD Zoo scsi SUAS conn Chevesesthsoreeocnossncncdoces 3 
Co gS RA ee 3 
ot SNe ESSE aa Le a i 3 
RVVON GE CHNIVE reso e ch acd debsascdcecacchvacencbce. 3 
15 
HIST History Elective—upper level .............0cccccceeeeeeees 3 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..........0.0ccccceeeeeeeeee 3 
CROINUEROCIG Circuit Sit ldeaci ied. 3 
UE MCI StF cosas sbsce vanadbhsdegoasversoouaves 3 
COUNT EMILIO Ai oak cdssed indy died yvabncrsdtconsssesicccenes 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............cccccccceeeeeeee 3 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............cccceceeeeeee 3 
CMM MMMR SIND 25s oc: cis cb opscadbcelibvesstoce'vecg 3 
RHINE, EMMI 50682 on st ssepesedcessunc ins codec ceudsoes 3 
REIN MN A on 0. iat. uo sahteresvdbcenives 3 
15 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............cccccceseeeeeees 3 
RMI M SAE AMNOMIMED sc ile sis chasse sasccorosancsevtchdnvect 3 
EUPIA TOMEI aso cc. DN indacc cctees teéercedcgergavecescyooes 3 
RIEU EMI 5710s. hl urvnadupobounbasvgcrerasadaess 3 
RMON MOC ice sl ells dacedelackccears 3: 
RAPPER SIU oles oakccsdscce eset Navaceseseelsssscessugsce 1 
16 


“Specific courses are listed on check sheet. 


History Courses 


101, 102. WORLD CIVILIZATIONS 3 hours credit each 
A survey of major civilizations from prehistoric times to the 
present emphasizing the economic, social, cultural, intellec- 
tual and political trends motivating human beings. Three 
hours per week. 


201,202. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

3 hours credit each 
These courses offer a survey of the political, economic, social 
and cultural factors which have shaped the pattern of life in 
the United States. Particular problems are examined in the 
light of their sources and historical development. HIST 201 
goes through 1865 and HIST 202 from 1865 to the present. 
Three hours per week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 

RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
An introductory survey of the historical development of world 
religions. Specific examples are drawn from such diverse cul- 
tural traditions as ancient Babylonian, Judeo-Christian, impe- 
rial Chinese and modern American religious movements. Fer- 
tility gods and spirits of nature, augury, omens, possession 
and prophecy are among the topics analyzed. Prerequisites: 
HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


215. TOPICS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A historical study of particular periods; groups, economic, 
intellectual and/or social movements and institutions. The 
course may be taken twice, under different course titles re- 
corded with the registrar. Three hours per week. 


225. HOLOCAUST: THE EXTERMINATION 

OF THE EUROPEAN JEWS 3 hours credit 
An examination of European anti-Semitism from its origins to 
its culmination in the Holocaust; major emphasis on the treat- 
ment of Jews by Nazi Germany and on the reaction of Jews 
and the outside world to this treatment. Three hours per 
week. 


300. THE HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY OF MARYLAND’S 

EASTERN SHORE 3 hours credit 
This course provides an introduction to the theory and 
methodology of historic archaeology. The interdependence 
of documentary and archaeological evidence is stressed. The 
material culture of the period 1600-1850 is examined for the 
lower Eastern Shore region and developments within the re- 
gion are related to the general themes that are influencing 
the Anglo-American community as a whole. Three hours per 
week. 


302. COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 

AMERICA (1607-1783) 3 hours credit 
A detailed study of foundations of American civilization. 
Economic, political, social, cultural and religious factors are 
emphasized. Consideration of English policy and the revolu- 
tion are included. Three hours per week. 


306. THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW NATION: 

U.S. (1789-1860) 3 hours credit 
This course covers such topics as the new government and 
its policies, nationalism and economic expansion, the Com- 
mon Man and the new democracy, social ferment and reform 
movements, Manifest Destiny, wars and sectional crises. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 201, HIST 202. Three hours per week. 


308. SECTIONAL CONFLICT AND 

CIVIL WAR 3 hours credit 
A study of the origins, development and outcome of the strug- 
gle between the North and South to the end of the Civil War. 
Emphasis on the clash of national and sectional interests and 
the course of the military conflict to its conclusion. Not open 
to students with credit in HIST 307. Three hours per week. 


309. RECONSTRUCTION AND 

GILDED AGE 3 hours credit 
A study of the policies and application of presidential and 
congressional reconstruction and an examination of the influ- 
ence of the post-Civil War industrial boom on politics and 
society. Not open to students with credit in HIST 307. Three 
hours per week. 


310. HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

TO 1702 3 hours credit 
A survey of England from Roman times through the reign of 
William and Mary emphasizing political, legal, economic, so- 
cial and cultural institutions and trends. Prerequisites: HIST 
101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


311. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN, 

1702 TO THE PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A survey of England and Great Britain from the reign of Queen 
Anne to the present, emphasizing institutional growth and 
development, the expansion of the empire and Britain’s rise 
to a major world power. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. 
Three hours per week. 


_ 318. HISTORY OF THE 


ANCIENT NEAR EAST 3 hours credit 
A survey of social, political and religious institutions of the 
ancient Mesopotamian civilizations of the Sumerians, Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews, Assyrians, Hittites and Dynastic Egypt, with 
emphasis on cultural contributions. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
HIST 102. Three hours per week. 
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319. ROMAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
The course portrays the rise of Rome from city-state to empire. 
Emphasis on social and cultural achievements from eighth 
century B.C. to fourth century A.D. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


320. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 3 hours credit 
Traces the history of Christianity from its origins in Jerusalem 
to its full organization in the reign of the emperor Justinian. 
Focus on the rise of episcopal authority, the origins and popu- 
lar appeal of monasticism and the early papacy. Includes 
selections from the New Testament, the Church Fathers of 
the East and Saint Augustine. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three 
hours per week. 


321. HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 3 hours credit 
A survey of culture and institutions of eastern and western 
Europe from the Age of Constantine to the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War and the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


322. RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION 

(1450-1815) 3 hours credit 
European developments from the Age of Exploration through 
the French Revolution, emphasizing the development of early 
nationalism, absolutism, colonialism, capitalism, the middle 
classes, religious wars, cultural change and scientific thought. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


323. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of developments from the time of Napoleon to 
1900 with emphasis on the industrial revolution and im- 
perialism. Reorganization of the European state system and 
Origins of the great ideological conflicts are considered. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


324. CENTRAL EUROPE SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
A history of Germany and Austria from the Napoleonic period 
to the present, concentrating on the problems of German 
nationalism within the framework of modern Europe. Social, 
economic and cultural developments will also be emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


325. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 

SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
An examination of representative revolutions since the time 
of Napoleon, which assesses the influence of the French Rev- 
olution on 19th century uprisings, explores the changed 
character of revolutions in the 20th century and attempts to 
construct a revolutionary model. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


326. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON, 
1789-1815 3 hours credit 

A study of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. 

Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


327. THE HABSBURG EMPIRE, 

1740-1918 3 hours credit 
Examination of the Habsburg lands and peoples with an em- 
phasis on the political, cultural, economic, dynastic and ethnic 
problems of the monarchy. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 
102. Three hours per week. 


330. PROSEMINAR IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A survey of selected historians and their philosophy of history. 
The student is guided in the preparation of a formal research 
paper using primary and secondary sources. (Required of 
history majors and may be taken by any student who has 
satisfactorily completed HIST 101, HIST 102 and HIST 201 
or HIST 202.) Three hours per week. 
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332. NATIONAL HISTORY OF MEXICO 3 hours credit 
The development of the Mexican nation with special attention 
to the war for independence, Caudillo government, reform 
movement, the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz and the Revolution 
of 1910. United States-Mexican diplomatic relations are 
examined. Three hours per week. 


333. THE ABC POWERS 3 hours credit 
A study of the three major South American powers, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, with special emphasis on their constitutional 
development. Included is a close review of their relationships 
with the United States. Three hours per week. 


334. LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 3 hours credit 
A study of the major institutions which developed in Latin 
America during the colonial and national periods. Three hours 
per week. 


340. HISTORY OF AFRICA TO 1870 3 hours credit 
The development of indigenous political and social institutions 
leading to the formation of states and empires, the slave trade 
and the onset of European imperialism will be emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


341. HISTORY OF AFRICA: 

1870-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
This course emphasizes the history and politics of imperialism 
from the “scramble” for Africa to decolonization. Emphasis on 
the interaction of African and European institutions. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


350. THE MIDDLE EAST TO 1800 3 hours credit 
A survey of the political, social and economic history of the 
Middle East from the rule of Islam to the 19th century. Em- 
phasis on the rise and decline of the Arab Caliphates, Persia 
and the Ottomans. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three 
hours per week. 


355. THE MIDDLE EAST SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
A history of the strategic region from the beginnings of 
nationalism through the fall of the Ottoman Empire to the 
current existence of independent states. Emphasis on the 
historical understanding of the modern situation. Prerequi- 
sites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


362. CHINESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Chinese civilization from its origins in the Bronze Age to the 
rise of nationalism and communism in the 20th century. Atten- 
tion is divided equally between political and cultural history, 
giving emphasis to the development of traditional institutions 
in Chinese society, as well as art, literature, religion and 
philosophy. Three hours per week 


363. JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Japanese cultural and political development from the Familial 
Age to the present. Equal emphasis given to politics, 
economics, art’ and architecture, drama and literature, 
philosophy, and religion as persistent and evolving traditions. 
Three hours per week 


370. GREEK HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A historical survey of classical Greek civilization, including 
political, socio-economic and religious institutions. Particular 
emphasis on cultural and artistic aspects of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per 
week. 


375. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES _ 3 hours credit 
A historical study of a particular aspect of American society 
and culture. The course may be taken twice, under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 





380. THE AMERICAN MILITARY 

EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Military history enables students to understand better the role 
played by the armed forces in American society today through 
a study of the origins and development of military institutions, 
traditions and practices in the United States, 1775 to the pre- 
sent. Three hours per week. 


383. HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

ENTERPRISE 3 hours credit 
Study of the development of the American entrepreneurial 
spirit and its influence on culture, society and politics from 
the European heritage to the present. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and culture of 
selected countries. Work in the field is preceded by pre-tour 
lectures. May be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


400. HISTORY OF MARYLAND 3 hours credit 
A study of Maryland history and government from the Colonial 
period to present. The course places special stress on the 
leaders, institutions and contributions made in Maryland and 
by Maryland to the nation. Three hours per week. 


401. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 3 hours credit 
A historical study of the foreign relations of the United States 
and the resultant diplomatic negotiations from 1776-present. 
Three hours per week. 


405. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY | 3 hours credit 
Populism to 1932. A study of the political, economic, intellec- 
tual and social problems attending America’s rise to world 
power late in the 19th century, involvement in World War |, 
the changes attending that conflict and the problems of the 
1920s. Prerequisites: HIST 201, HIST 202. Three hours 
per week. 


406. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY Il 3 hours credit 
F.D. Roosevelt to the present. A study of the efforts of the 
United States to resolve the complex problems of the 1930s 
intensified by the Great Depression, its involvement in World 
War Il and struggles to maintain peace in the post-war world. 
Prerequisites: HIST 201, HIST 202. Three hours per week. 


407. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 
A study of the westward movement from the Atlantic to the 
Trans-Allegheny and Trans-Mississippi West, with emphasis 
upon the influence of the frontiers in shaping American civili- 
zation. Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 3 hours credit 
A history of the South from the Colonial period to the present, 
covering developments in politics, economics, culture and 
society. Three hours per week. 


412. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES | (1600-1875) 3 hours credit 
(See course description in HIST 413.) 


413. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES Il (1876 TO PRESENT) 3 hours credit 
These courses are a study of American thought as reflected 
by the people and leaders. The development of American 
heritage is covered from the Colonial period to the present, 
with emphasis upon the intellectual, social, religious and 
economic movements. The first course covers from the Colo- 
nial period to Reconstruction and the second course from 
about 1876 to present. Three hours per week. 


417. HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND 

TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the evolution of scientific achievements and 
technology in the Western world, with particular emphasis on 
the cultural, economic and social implications of these de- 
velopments. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three 
hours per week. 


421. EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY WORLD 3 hours credit 
A study of the economic, social, intellectual and political de- 
velopment of Europe, viewed in the context of world wars, 
depression and conflicting political ideologies, showing the 
decline of European dominance and the rise of America and 
Asia. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per 
week. 


423. RUSSIA: RISE TO IMPERIAL 

POWER 3 hours credit 
A study of Russia from its Kievan origins, its medieval growth 
and consolidation, to the empire inherited by Nicholas |; em- 
phasis on social, economic and political development. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


424. MODERN RUSSIA 3 hours credit 
A survey of the growth of a modern, industrialized state, from 
the reign of Nicholas | to the present, with emphasis on the 
social, economic and political forces which have shaped it 
today. Prerequisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per 
week. 


430. READINGS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A readings course in history for students who have achieved 
above average in at least 18 hours of history courses. This 
course may be taken twice, under different course titles re- 
corded with the registrar. Permission of department chair re- 
quired. Three hours per week. 


435. SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Individual research and preparation of a thesis by history 
majors. Topic to be approved by department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


440. MINORITY GROUPS IN UNITED 

STATES HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Attention to the role and contribution of minority groups in 
general, with special emphasis on some of the larger and 
older minority groups. Three hours per week. 


445. AFRICAN-AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A study of the life and role of the African-American from the 
Colonial period to the present. Three hours per week. 


460. HISTORY OF CHINA SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
The revolutionary transformation of China from the 19th cen- 
tury to the present, with emphasis on the impact of imperialism, 
the profound effects of Western technology and foreign policy 
wrought by the history of its relations with the West. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


470. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

ROMAN EMPIRE 3 hours credit 
A study of particular institutions and movements in Roman 
history. Emphasis on family history and social and religious 
trends during the early imperial period of Roman history. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


472. STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Assorted topics and archaeological sites of the ancient 
Mediterranean world (Crete, Greece and Italy) are examined. 
Course may be taken twice under different subtitles. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, HIST 102. Three hours per week. 
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474. HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of three eras of Egyptian history: the 
Pyramid Age, the chaotic Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom 
Absolutism. Emphasis on cultural, religious and artistic con- 
tributions. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three hours per week. 


480. MUSEUM STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A work experience course which invites students to learn 
techniques of museology. Students work in cooperation with 
various local or regional museums under the supervision and 
direction of a museum curator. This course may be taken 
twice with the consent of the instructor. Written approval of 
department chair to register. Three hours per week. 


490. STUDIES IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
An intensive historical study of particular periods and groups, 
economic, intellectual, cultural, social movements and/or in- 
Stitutions. This course may be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of the department chair. Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
history majors for departmental honors at the invitation of the 
department. This course may not be taken on a pass/no credit 
basis. Prerequisites: Approval of the department. Students 
must have completed 21 hours of coursework in history includ- 
ing HIST 330 and must have atleast a 3.5 average in history. 


Interdisciplinary Studies 

In keeping with the liberal arts tradition and in 
order to facilitate the integration of curriculum, the Uni- 
versity offers courses in interdisciplinary studies. These 
courses are taught by a variety of departments and 
may be used, upon approval of advisors, within many 
of the programs of the University. 


100. FRESHMAN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Focus on themes, issues and questions of importance in the 
liberal arts and sciences. Students must co-register for three 
General Education courses designated as part of the General 
Education learning community. Meets the objectives of the 
college orientation seminar. May be repeated once for credit. 
Three hours per week. 


111. CRITICAL THINKING AND 

WRITING 3 hours credit 
First course in the Honors Program core curriculum. The pro- 
cesses for developing and supporting beliefs with clear, unam- 
biguous arguments and evaluating the soundness of the argu- 
ments. Practice in reasoning, presentation of sound argu- 
ments in oral and written form and analysis of the use of 
language to influence thought. Restricted to students in the 
Honors Program. Three hours per week. 


112. HONORS CORE II-THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL 
TRADITION | 3 hours credit 
Second course in the Honors core curriculum. The scrutiny 
of major intellectual texts which have shaped Western civiliza- 
tion from classical Greece to the Renaissance in order to 
examine a central issue or idea which these texts in part 
address. Prerequisite: IDIS 111. Three hours per week. 


211. HONORS CORE IlI-THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL 

TRADITION Il 3 hours credit 
Third course in the Honors core curriculum. A continuation of 
the examination of major texts of Western culture from the 
17th century to the present in order to explore a central issue 
or idea which these texts in part address. Prerequisites: IDIS 
111, IDIS 112. Three hours per week. 
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212. HONORS CORE CURRICULUM IV- 

SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
Fourth course in the Honors core curriculum. Analysis and 
discussion of a single problem in science. Students examine 
the relationships asserted between data and conclusions, 
suggest alternate hypotheses and design laboratory proce- 
dures that test the conclusions drawn. Students also examine 
the social and ethical implications of scientific findings. Pre- 
requisites: IDIS 111, IDIS 112, IDIS 211. Three hours per 
week. 


250. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive overview of major religious traditions, in- 
cluding Judaism, Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism and religions of the ancient world. Focus on structural 
concepts such as the experience of the sacred, the roles of 
myth and symbolic systems, cosmologies and definitions of 
the religious community. Three hours per week. 


278. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will develop students’ abilities to integrate and synth- 
esize ideas about the beauty and truth embodied in the trad- 
itional disciplines of the humanities. Students may use only 
one of the following courses to satisfy Group I-B General 
Education requirements: IDIS 278 or IDIS 478. Three hours 
per week. 


279. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will develop students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the interaction of humans in the social world. 
Students may use only one of the following courses to satisfy 
Group II-B General Education requirements: IDIS 279 or IDIS 
479. Three hours per week. 


311. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar examining an interdisciplinary topic of broad scope 
and significance. Open to all Honors students; required for 
those pursuing the General Honors degree designation. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore standing and permission of the Honors 
director. Three hours per week. 


424. CURRENT TOPICS IN CONFLICT 3 hours credit 
In-depth, interdisciplinary examination of a current case of 
domestic or international conflict through investigation of its 
economic, socio-cultural, political and historical roots, and 
exploration of the philosophical, political and socio-cultural 
aspects of its resolution. Prerequisites:SOCI 225 or POSC 
409 and junior or senior class standing. Three hours per 
week. 


478. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course of- 
fered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will expand students’ abilities to integrate and synth- 
esize ideas about the beauty and truth embodied in the trad- 
itional disciplines of the humanities. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. Students may use only one of the following courses 
to satisfy Group I-B General Education requirements: IDIS 
278 or IDIS 478. Three hours per week. 
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479. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course of- 
fered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will expand students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the interactions of humans in the social world. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing. Students may use only one of 
the following courses to satisfy Group II-B General Education 
requirement: IDIS 279 or IDIS 479. Three hours per week. 


490. HONORS THESIS PREPARATION _ 1 hour credit 
Taken in the semester preceding the writing of an Honors 
thesis. Students select a thesis mentor and committee, do 
preliminary research on their subject and write a prospectus 
approved by their thesis committee. Required for students 
pursuing the General Honors degree designation. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of the Honors Core curriculum. May be taken 
for pass/fail credit only. One hour per week. 


495. HONORS SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Thesis in major field of study. Required for students pursuing 
the General Honors degree designation. Prerequisite: IDIS 
490. Three hours per week. 


Liberal Studies 


Liberal Studies is a major designed for students 
who wish to develop a program of study in two or more 
areas or for students who wish to create a major in 
any area of study not offered by any traditional major 
at SSU. Students may earn either a B.A. or B.S. in 
liberal studies. 


Program Requirements 


In addition to satisfying all University requirements 


for graduation, liberal studies majors must complete a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in approved 300- or 
400-level courses, with grades of C or better in those 
courses. TO guarantee that coursework completed 
satisfies requirements of the liberal studies program, 
students must follow the procedure for program ap- 
proval outlined below. 


Procedure for Program Approval 


Students wishing to maior in liberal studies should 
contact the chair of liberal studies to discuss and de- 
velop a program proposal. The program proposal will 
describe the student’s goals and related course selec- 
tions and sequencing. The program proposal will distrib- 
ute the 30 required upper-division semester hours across 
two or more primary disciplines, unless the student is 
following a pre-approved, established track within the 
liberal studies major. The program proposal should also 
incorporate any non-exempted lower-division courses 
required as prerequisites to the courses chosen from 
the primary disciplines. 

As part of the process of developing a program 
proposal, the student consults with designated rep- 
resentatives from those disciplines chosen for study. 
The proposed program is approved by these represen- 
tatives and by the chair of liberal studies. The approved 
program then constitutes the student's requirements 
for graduation with the liberal studies major. Any devia- 
tion from the program must be approved in writing by 
the departmental representatives and the chair of lib- 
eral studies. 


Upper-division courses (courses at the 300/400 
levels) completed by students prior to receiving ap- 
proval for proposed programs, may or may not be ap- 
proved for use in liberal studies, and no more than 18 
such hours may be credited toward a liberal studies 
major—that is, a student must earn a minimum of 12 
upper-level hours while in the major. 


Modern Languages and 
Intercultural Studies 


Professor Knowles; Associate Professors Palmer, St. 
Martin; Assistant Professor White (chair); Instructor K. 
Thompson 


Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in 
French or Spanish consist of the following: 

1. At least 27 credit hours in the language above 
the elementary level, including at least six credit 
hours in courses at the 400 level. 

2. Survey of Literature courses (FREN/SPAN 350 
and 351). 

3. The following linguistics course (with a grade 
of C or better): 


ENGL 110 Introduction to the Study of Language ..... 3 


4. Grades of C or better in major courses. (All 
transfer students must complete at least 15 
hours in the Department of Modern Languages 
at Salisbury State University). 

5. Demonstrated oral and written proficiency to 
the satisfaction of the department through a 
standardized test and oral interview. 

Requirements for a minor in French, Spanish or 
German consist of the following: 

1. At least 18 credit hours in the language, includ- 

ing FREN/SPAN/GERM 310 and 312. 

2. Grades of C or better in language courses taken 
toward the minor. 

3. At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements. 

4. Amaximum of nine credit hours of transfer cred- 
it may be applied toward the minor. 

In addition to the above requirements, the depart- 
ment recommends that all majors study a second 
foreign language and participate in a study program 
abroad. The department assists students in making 
arrangements for study in other countries. 

While all majors in French and Spanish must 
Satisfy the department requirements, they also may 
design a program combining a major in the language 
with specialization in a professional area. 

A language major planning to enter a field such 
as business, education, social work, etc. should seek 
advisement from the department in regard to selection 
and sequence of courses. For example, language 
majors who seek certification in teaching French and/or 
Spanish in secondary schools must fulfill the following 
requirements in education courses in addition to the 
requirements for the major: 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..........cccseceeseeecees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ..........cccceescseeeeseeeeeeees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, Theory 
BD FI ices capes cas ns ihtnal ee sani sancavivisrepiesenvcoge 3 
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EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ................... 1 
EDUC 337 Foreign Language in the Secondary Schoo ....... 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ..............ccccscsscssscsscsseseessseese 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom ..............ccc:ccescseeeseeseeees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ................cccccceceeeeees 3 


Testing Policy 

The Department of Modern Languages and Inter- 
cultural Studies awards and recognizes credit through 
examination in French, German and Spanish. Any stu- 
dent officially enrolled at Salisbury State University may 
be granted credits through any approved examinations 
(placement, advanced placement, challenge, CLEP). 
In any case, only nine test credits per language may 
be applied to either a minor or a major in that language 
and no credits will be awarded for 101 language 
courses under any circumstances nor will credits be 
awarded for a challenge exam for a course below the 
student's established level of proficiency. 

Native speakers of the language in question are 
eligible to receive credit, through the departmental chal- 
lenge examination, only for courses in content areas, 
not for courses in development of language skills. 

Prior to their receiving university academic credit, 
native speakers, and other students as well, may ac- 
quire credit for language skills through examination by 
demonstrating achievement on approved examinations 
administered by the Admissions Office (CLEP). 

Non-native students who continue their language 
study at Salisbury State University after having begun 
in high school and who complete an appropriate course 
with a C or better may qualify for University credit after 
having demonstrated achievement on the placement 
tests provided by the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages and Intercultural Studies at the beginning of 
each semester. Students who demonstrate advanced 
standing will be eligible for University credit as follows: 


PLACEMENT IN NUMBER OF CREDITS 
Intermediate (201) 3 for level 102 

Intermediate (202) 6 for levels 102 and 201 
Advanced (310) (312) 9 for levels 102, 201 and 202 


Language majors seeking certification for teaching 
should see the department chair for additional courses. 
Language majors may choose to develop a minor area 
of study which would complement language study: edu- 
cation, political science, business, history, English, 
sociology, social work, etc. 


French 


A major in French consists of 36 credit hours dis- 

tributed as follows: 

1. At least 27 hours in the language above the 
elementary level, including at least six credit 
hours in 400-level courses. 

2. The following French literature courses: 


Credits 
FREN350_ The Rise and Fall of Sensuality 
from the Middle Ages to 1700 .0............ccceeeeeees 3 
FREN351_ French Literature of Protest 
in Translation (1700-1970) ............:ccccccecseeseeeseees 3 
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3. The following linguistics course: 


ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 


Requirements for a minor in French consist of the 
following: 
1. Eighteen credit hours in the language, including 
the following courses: 


Credits 
FREN310 French Grammar and Composition ..................... 3 
FREN312 French Conversation .0...........ccccccccccseccceeseeeseeeeess 3 


2. Grades of C or better in language courses taken 
for the minor. 

3. At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to fulfill General Education 
requirements. 

A major in French may be combined with study in 
other areas in order to enhance career opportunities. 
The department will advise students in planning an 
academic program to meet individual interests and 
career objectives. It is especially recommended that 
those planning careers in education and in government 
service study a second foreign language. 

Students majoring in French are encouraged to 
plan to spend some time in a French-speaking country 
to improve their speaking ability and to learn the target 
culture first hand. Credits earned through study abroad 
may be applied toward a major in French. 


Modern Languages Curriculum Guide 
French Majors 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition 00.0.0... ccceceeeeseeeeees 3 
PEST FOF 1S WHORG CIVINZAMIONG ooo. ioc c cies scekescccedconesccusedeadenisies 3 
FREN 201 Intermediate French ................ccceeceeeesceesseeeeseeets 3 
FTI AS EIGCUVO oi oiceccspcsvececocssttascdeccarsteachdeie 3 
RBTOMIRY UPA IOCUNG fo. oo ca iscacsdacpccececeestdteeiedcucivactads 3 
15 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 0.0.0.0... ccc eececessceeseeeeees 3 
FIST 102: “Word CIVIIZATONG © 0.055. .6ccsiseecetedesessccsuccsdbveteede 3 
FREN202 Intermediate and Applied French ...................... 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..................::ccsceeeeeee 3 
RIED 1ES EMMCRIVG 0 sccd nth cdtnsithocscnaySevvbesecbidessessiooes 3 
Group Ill-A Elective ................006 sLoquacetabnessace 3 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FREN312 French Conversation ................:cccccsccceeeseeeeseeeseees 3 
Second Foreign Language 101 .............c eee 3 
PRT ES OVS. cilascinlucuvscoersctesebvocscqedeosascthessa 3 
RGU WORSE BRUCUUG Sse cbaciccecdicccvlacndicvardesssaseesssokees 3 
PMO Ps ss cdkctbde Uatacbonsvvcnacassadsasspecesogublads 3 
15 
FREN310 French Grammar and Composition ..................... 3 
Second Foreign Language 102 ..............ccseeeee 3 
NY FEES PIS foo oei doe icekayonragcndvascconsvcancnanvevds 3 
COUNT TUES PIO GUD cise ickscccoccoeensonccscoucseccesnsbiactes 3 
BEMARIU I 5s inca Bey aT ides ed  Ficdvonhohvs tadnscdiusthonsvdgnaveaiea 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL110 Introduction tothe 
SAY SIU AnO MIRSEMEOD 10h) \vajanuhch caheddescedsoesotadescasheneuyens 3 
FREN315 French Culture and 
NNN Wa Bote ARr ages Spey trhsiswtdbi vadcosrvobdacsstusnasees 3 
PPM a, CTENICTY IMT CUAM icis cc ccvusstuecenasscovesaesevnsebccsecsoeanidens 3 
FREN 402 Advanced Conversation ..............:cccccecetseeteeeeeees 3 
Second Foreign Language 201 ............:.eseceeeee 3 
15 
FREN316 French Culture and 
CSEPINSEMMETED Gish Ack cag idoisttessiccsvessiccbadtasdsdeaseseres 3 
FREN 320 Introduction to Drama and Poetry ...............000+ 3 
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FREEN S51 Erencty URC S ooooiicc sien istasnsscnoecssesesosesesosecscanes 3 
Second Foreign Language 202 ............cccceeeeee 3 
DE MENIN  Ea sy rela cbseid eo vcatansatoiaariesladhctrneessrnedbvasescass<s 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 

FREN401 Advanced Composition and Morphology ............. 3 
Second Foreign Language .............:.cscseeeeeeees 3 
FNC INGO ccc stasied sedi Pas wisel wcbcenyceetsedcvs sonesdicesedvcinach 9 
he 

FREN 321 Introduction to the Short Story 
SII PON ei hse ics ch cigeha nen steven bah Vip et apse nsngeseevdeeseses 3 
Second Foreign Language ................::ccceeseeeeeees 3 
PMI oc gc cds pdt Se tke dca ak <a sgn gb Mo coho xvackodbnde ese 9 
15 


The department recommends that all language 
majors plan to spend one semester of study at an in- 
stitution in a country in which the target language is 
spoken. Students also are encouraged to begin study 
of a second language. Students should take compe- 
tency exams and apply for entry into professional pro- 
grams. 


French Courses 


100. FRENCH FOR PRACTICAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to meet the needs of those who expect 
to use French for verbal communication. Students learn prac- 
tical vocabulary and basic phrases in order to function in daily 
situations, to seek information, to satisfy personal needs and 
to observe native courtesies. The course enables students 
who travel to French-speaking countries to have a more mean- 
ingful and rewarding experience. (Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement.) Three hours per week. 


101. ELEMENTARY FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written French with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. (Does not satisfy General Education requirement.) 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH Il 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
French with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: 
FREN 101 or at least one year of high school French. (Satisfies 
Group 1-B General Education requirements.) Three hours 
per week. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written practice 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 102. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 102 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and vocabu- 
lary development. Prerequisite: FREN 102 or at least two 
years of high school French. (Satisfies Group I-B General 
Education requirement.) Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 
APPLIED FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refinement and ap- 


plication of language skills with emphasis on reading, writing 
and vocabulary development. Prerequisite: FREN 201 or at 
least three years of high school French. (Satisfies the lan- 
guage requirement for English majors and Group I-B General 
Education.) Three hours per week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 201. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 201 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 202. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 202 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


300. TOPICS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme in French. Topic may vary from semester to semester. 
May be repeated once with new content. Prerequisite: FREN 
310 or permission of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


310. FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Intensive review and application of grammar, using exercises, 
compositions, dictation and papers in order to strengthen pro- 
ficiency in writing. Continuing acquisition of vocabulary and 
Oral skills. Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent experience. 
Three hours per week. 


312. FRENCH CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Proficiency-based conversation course which focuses on the 
refinement of listening and speaking skills and vocabulary 
acquisition through role playing, small group and class discus- 
sion, oral reports and presentations. Introduction to phonetics. 
Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


315. FRENCH CULTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civilization tracing 
major cultural themes from the beginning of French society 
to the 16th century. Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent 
experience. Three hours per week. 


316. FRENCH CULTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION Il 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civilization tracing 
major cultural themes from the 17th to the 20th century. Pre- 
requisite: FREN 202 or the equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


320. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS | 

DRAMA AND POETRY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the formal principlés underlying drama and 
poetry through readings and analysis of selected works. Pre- 
requisite: FREN 310 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


321. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS II 

SHORT STORY AND NOVEL 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the narrative techniques of the French short 
story and novel through readings and analysis of selected 
works. Prerequisite: FREN 310 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 
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401. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND 

MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A synthesis on an intense, advanced level of all of the princi- 
ples of morphology, syntax, sentence development and sen- 
tence structure through translation and detailed composition. 
Prerequisite: FREN 310 or consent of department chair. 
Three hours per week. 


402. ADVANCED CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to provide greater flexibility in the spoken 
language by intense oral practice to correct the defects of 
pronunciation and diction through phonetics. Prerequisite: 
FREN 312 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

IN FRENCH Variable 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in French linguistics or in 
French literature with the advice and direction from a member 
of the department. May be repeated by same student with 
new content. Prerequisite: Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
A course for senior French majors in which research encom- 
passing several areas of French life and culture, language 
and literature is brought to bear upon a single theme or issue. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


German 


Requirements for a minor in German consist of 
the following: 
1. Eighteen credit hours in the language, including 
the following courses: 


Credits 
GERM310 Oral and Written Composition ................0:.ccee 3 
GERM 312 German Conversation ............ccccccsceseeeceeeseeteeeees 3 


2. Grades of C or better in language classes taken 
toward the minor. 

3. At least 15 hours of the minor must be courses 
not used to satisfy General Education require- 
ments. 


German Courses 


101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written German with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. (Does not satisfy General Education requirement.) 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN Il 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
German with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: 
GERM 101 or at least one year of high school German. (Satis- 
fies Group I-B General Education requirement.) Three hours 
per week. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 

CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in GERM 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered for GERM 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 

CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
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to complement the work done in GERM 102. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 102 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
the language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Prerequisite: GERM 102 or at least 
two years of high school German. (Satisfies Group |-B General 
Education requirement.) Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refinement and ap- 
plication of language skills with emphasis on reading, writing 
and vocabulary development. Prerequisite: GERM 201 or at 
least three years of high school German. (Satisfies the lan- 
guage requirement for English majors and Group |-B General 
Education.) Three hours per week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work done in GERM 201. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 201 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work done in GERM 202. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 202 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sustain oral and 
written discussion in German. Students practice the basic 
patterns of German syntax and develop vocabulary by prepar- 
ing frequent oral and written compositions. Prerequisite: 
GERM 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


312. GERMAN CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to develop confidence and correctness in 
spoken German through practice in pronunciation, dialogues, 
discussions and oral reports and presentations. Prerequisite: 
GERM 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


Russian Courses 


101. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN | 3 hours credit 
Beginning course in spoken and written Russian with em- 
phasis on the alphabet, sound system, basic structures of the 
language and contemporary culture. (Does not satisfy General 
Education requirements.) Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN Ii 3 hours credit 
Continued development of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing in Russian with further study of major (grammatical) 
Structures and contemporary culture. Prerequisite: RUSS 
101 or at least one year of high school Russian. (Satisfies 
Group I-B General Education Requirements.) Three hours 
per week. 


Spanish 
A major in Spanish consists of 36 credit hours 
distributed as follows: 
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1. At least 27 hours in the language above the 
elementary level, including at least six credit 
hours in 400-level courses. 

2. The following Spanish literature courses: 

Credits 
SPAN350 The Rebel in Spanish Literature ..............0.00000. 3 


SPAN351_ The Splintered Image: The Individual and Society 
in 20th Century and Latin American Literature ... 3 


3. The following linguistics course: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 


Requirements for a minor in Spanish consist of 
the following: 
1. Eighteen credit hours in the language, including 
the following courses: 


Credits 
SPAN310 Oral and Written Composition ..........cccccccceeseeees 3 
SPAN S12 GOFWON OO ose sa ia scceleaclincecdescdbsceveccsesess. 3 
2. Grades of C or better in language classes taken 


for a minor. 

3. At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements. 

A major in Spanish may be combined with study 
in other areas in order to enhance career opportunities. 
The department will advise students in planning an 
academic program to meet individual interests and 
career objectives. It is especially recommended that 
Students planning careers in education and in govern- 
ment service study a second foreign language. 

Students majoring in Spanish are encouraged to 
plan to spend some time in a Spanish-speaking country 
to improve their speaking abilities and to learn about 


the culture through direct experience. Credits earned © 


through study abroad may be applied toward a major 
in Spanish. 


Modern Languages Curriculum Guide 
Spanish Majors 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition .........0...0.ccccccccssceseseseees 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations oo... eee ceccecccceccececesceceeceseeees 3 
SPAN 201 Intermediate Spanish .0.0..........c.ccccccccesecesecseeeeeseeens 3 
RMT IIFB ENC fii ioeicck sans bhchacictecedch 3 
Group III-A Elective oo... ccsceecssesssceecessesesees 3 
15 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature... ccccccccescesssseeceesevee 3 
HIST 102 ~~ World Civilizations ......:.......cccccsccesscccccesescssccseeeeses 3 
SPAN 202 Intermediate and Applied Spanish .............cc0000-+ 3 
PHEC 106. Personalized Health/Fitness ............cccccccccseceesseses 3 
RSE Beis NOs ics sca chs chub ccechapacveiedecass 3 
SPORT TIP CCIE 5.5 soa dissececoesece ace coches csaccscsebiss. 3 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SPAN312 Spanish Conversation ...........cccccccccceccccscccccseceeceees 3 
SPAN350 Spanish Literature ...........c.ccccccccccccecccccssesceceeceeeeces 3 
Second Foreign Language 101 ........c.c.ceccceeseseeee. 3 
CRE Ea EOIN id, sssdis ctsive dos dk arershcocccscouwi 3 
CSP TPES NOMI gaa ia coo socks sce saneczaccensons ccceedeovs 3 
15 
SPAN315 Elements of Spanish Culture ............cccccccecceceeelees 3 
SPAN 351 Spanish Literature ..........ccccccscccccsseccccecssccecseecsesees 3 
Second Foreign Language 102 ............ccceccesecese. 3 
CONUS FeO Feo sscscus cass sansoss ccngtecceencccci, 3 
GUL HIS VOCUS os scr no caseccecestcssiss 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 


SPAN 321 Introduction to the Short Story and Novel ........... 3 
Second Foreign Language 201 .............:ceeeeeeee 3 
EIOCHIVOS. cesciisicssducsasachabaintisdebanbiithartvadt bien eickes 6 
15 
SPAN310 Oral and Written Composition ...............ccccceeees 3 
SPAN 316 Elements of Latin American Culture .................... 3 
Second Foreign Language 202 ...........ssseeeeeees 3 
ROCHE 5 isso cos) dsnc ccheahaanatovaaushiiadveenvacssranmetenrebaars 6 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
SPAN 320 Introduction to Drama and Poetry ................0.08 3 
SPAN 401 Advanced Spanish Grammar 
ANG COMPOSITION -33:ssccchssses ta cacs secbdonantacczee eee 3 
Second Foreign Language ...........ccsseeseesceeeceees 3 
EFOCUVOB bes wcrnneoadoLsshenshi cot tbaseseand cheberubdedts dpacdcadions 6 
15 
SPAN Spanish Elechive © .:.:..sains. dokagednesianeavepiasestactogsenas 3 
Second Foreign Language ..........cccecscsseceseereeeees 3 
ENO CTIVGS a hen snhin basisvensact card dy casch Atami eanalin acti Whaubeaees ‘f 


The department recommends that all language 
majors plan to spend one semester of study at an in- 
stitution in a country in which the target language is 
spoken. Students also are encouraged to begin study 
of a second language. Students should take compe- 
tency exams and apply for entry into professional pro- 
grams. 


Spanish Courses 


100. SPANISH FOR PRACTICAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed for students who expect to use Spanish 
for verbal communication in a Spanish-speaking environment. 
Students will learn practical vocabulary and basic phrases 
which will enable them to function in ordinary daily situations, 
in seeking information, in satisfying personal needs and in 
observing native courtesies. The course enables students who 
travel to Spanish-speaking countries to have a more meaning- 
ful and more rewarding experience. (Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement.) Prerequisite: None. Three hours 
per week. 


101. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written Spanish with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. (Does not satisfy General Education requirement.) 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY SPANISH II 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
Spanish with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: 
SPAN 101 or at least one year of high school Spanish. (Satis- 
fies Group I-B General Education requirement.) Three hours 
per week. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 102. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 102 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
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the language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Prerequisite: SPAN 102 or at least 
two years of high school Spanish. (Satisfies Group I-B General 
Education requirement.) Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course in which students refine and apply their language 
skills by exploring diverse forms of expression in Spanish. 
Prerequisite: SPAN 201 or at least three years of high school 
Spanish. (Satisfies the language requirement for English 
majors and Group |I-B General Education.) Three hours per 
week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 201. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 201 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 202. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 202 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


300. TOPICS IN SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or 
permission of department chair. Three hours per week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sustain oral and 
written discussion in Spanish. Students practice the basic 
patterns of Spanish syntax and develop vocabulary by prepar- 
ing frequent oral and written compositions. Prerequisite: 
SPAN 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week 


312. CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to develop confidence and correctness in 


. spoken Spanish through practice in conversation, reports and 


discussions. Prerequisite: SPAN 202 or equivalent experi- 
ence. Three hours per week. 


315. ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A study of the dominant cultural patterns in Spanish life includ- 
ing the themes of religion, family relationships and festivals; 
and the dilemmas of work-leisure, sports-cruelty, honor-death, 
through prose, drama and other selected material. Prerequi- 
site: SPAN 310 or consent of department chair. Three hours 
per week. 


316. ELEMENTS OF LATIN AMERICAN 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A study of key cultural patterns with particular attention given 
to the results of the transformation of Spanish culture through 
its transplantation to the New World. The major vehicle of 
examination is the written word in prose, drama and other 
selected materials. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. 


320. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS | 

DRAMA AND POETRY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the formal principles underlying drama and 
poetry through readings and analysis of selected works. Pre- 
requisite: SPAN 310 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 
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321. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS II 

SHORT STORY AND NOVEL 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the narrative techniques of the short story 
and the novel through readings and analysis of selected 
works. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


401. ADVANCED SPANISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Concentrated drill on Spanish syntax and idiomatic usage 
combined with translation from English to Spanish and the 
writing of themes in Spanish. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or 
consent of department chair. Three hours per week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

IN SPANISH Variable 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in Spanish linguistics such 
as phonetics and diction, the history and evolution of the 
language, or in Spanish and Latin American literature with 
advice and direction from a member of the department. May 
be repeated by same student with new content. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
A course for the senior Spanish major in which research en- 
compassing several areas of Spanish life and culture, lan- 
guage and literature is brought to bear upon a single theme 
or issue. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


Intercultural Studies 


All of the following courses are taught in English 
and satisfy General Education requirements under 
Group I-B. They offer all students the experience of a 
direct encounter with or a close-up exposure to a culture 
other than their own. Through these courses students 
are able to view their own cultural values in a more 
universal context. 


101. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 

STUDY | 3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for students to explore and study lan- 
guages not normally offered in the fixed curriculum. May be 
repeated once under a different title. (Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement.) Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 

STUDY Il 3 hours credit 
Provides a second semester opportunity for students to 
explore and study languages not normally offered in the fixed 
curriculum. The course may be repeated once under a diffe- 
rent subtitle. Prerequisite: MDFL 101. Three hours per 
week. 


240. THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

AND THEIR SETTING 3 hours credit 
A study of the Italians, their society, culture and traditions in 
the geo-historical setting. The major vehicles of examination 
will be lecture, essays, selected literature in translation and 
film. Three hours per week. 


241. THE FRENCH PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A study of contemporary French culture. The uniqueness of 
French mentality is studied through the language, the tradi- 
tions and the customs of the people. Three hours per week. 


243. LATIN AMERICAN PEOPLES 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the uniqueness of 
the Latin American character and mentality as they are re- 
flected in the language, the traditions and the lifestyle of the 
people. Three hours per week. 
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244. THE SPANISH PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the Spanish culture. 
The uniqueness of the Spanish character is studied through 
the language, traditions and the lifestyle of the people. Three 
hours per week. 


245. THE GERMAN PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the German culture. 
The uniqueness of the German character is studied through 
the language, the traditions and the lifestyle of the people. 
Three hours per week. 


248. STUDIES INCONTEMPORARY 

CULTURES 3 hours credit 
A course providing opportunities for students to explore and 
Study the ways of life and contemporary culture of peoples 
of the industrialized world not normally studied as a part of 
the fixed curriculum. The course may be repeated once under 
a different subtitle. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and culture of 
selected foreign countries. Work in field is preceded by pre- 
tour lectures. 


Literature in Translation 


All of the following literature courses are taught in 
English and satisfy General Education requirements 
under Group I-A, the literature requirement. Through 
these courses students are able to view another culture 
as it is reflected through its literature. Students also will 
come to appreciate the humanistic value of literature. 


FREN350. THE RISE AND FALL OF SENSUALITY FROM 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO 1700 3 hours credit 


The theme of sensuality in major works from the Middle Ages - 


to the Enlightenment: medieval conflict, humanistic synthesis, 
classical rigidity. (“Song of Roland,” Lays of Marie de France, 
Essays-Montaigne, Gargantua-Rabelais, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliere.) Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


FREN 351. FRENCH LITERATURE OF PROTEST 

IN TRANSLATION (1700-1970) 3 hourscredit 
A study of the emergence of France as a nation through: the 
revolutionary literature of 1789, the intense emotionalism of 
the romantics, the realist observations and the existential ab- 
surd of France today. Open to all. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 
or consent of department chair. Three hours per week. 


MDFL 300. STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


MDFL 301. STUDIES IN SPANISH LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


MDFL302. COMPARATIVELITERATURE 3hourscredit 
A course focusing on a comparative study of literary works 
from at least two areas of literature in translation: French, 
German, Latin American or Spanish. May be repeated once 
for credit with different content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


SPAN 350. THE REBEL IN SPANISH 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A survey of the classics from the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance and the Golden Age. Course conducted in English and 
open to non-majors. Requirement for majors. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


SPAN 351. THE SPLINTERED IMAGE: THE INDIVIDUAL 

AND SOCIETY IN 20TH CENTURY 

SPANISH AND LATIN AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of ways contemporary Spanish and Latin American 
authors struggle to express themselves relative to crises in con- 
temporary Western culture. Conducted in English. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


Music 

Professors Elliot (chair), J. Fleming; Associate Profes- 
sors Delpaz, Zeigler; Assistant Professors Cockey, R. 
Johnson, Karna. 


The Music Department offers the Bachelor of Arts 
in music within which students may specialize in perfor- 
mance, composition, theory/history, arts administra- 
tion, church music, electronic music and music educa- 
tion. All students wishing acceptance into the Bachelor 
of Arts in music program must audition and should 
arrange audition appointments with the department 
chair. Transfer students must complete all require- 
ments for the major including 15 semester hours in 
music. Students enrolled in the program must maintain 
a 2.5 grade point average in music courses. ; 

The department also offers courses that will qualify 
elementary education majors to apply for a state en- 
dorsement to teach music in Maryland elementary 
schools. Eligibility for this endorsement requires com- 
pletion of a minimum of 16 semester hours in music. 
Students seeking this endorsement must complete one 
of the following courses as prerequisites to music skills 
courses: 


Credits 
MUSC 120 Basic MUSIC TH@OFY ............:ccccsccccsseeteeeesseeseneees 3 
MUSC 200. Fundamentals ...........cc..sscssessarsecesssnsssesecessoseosenes 3 


Students are advised to take one of the following 
courses to satisfy General Education Group B require- 
ments: 


Credits 
MUSC 114 Music Appreciation ............cccccesecsseeeeeeceenenneeeees 3 
MUSC 120 Basic Music Theory .................ccsssssssssescrseeeseresens 3 
ISG 200 FUnvGniOrtele ooo ssc.soisd a vecsocthssensavdsnctivesvarsapeddoserses 3 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts in music 
are as follows: 


General Education ..............ccccceeee 47 credit hours 

WAGES ONG 23 5 eiteisccteaysosnaabetbocns ste 54 credit hours required of all 
music majors 

aOR A NS AEB Ss 24 credit hours of electives 

NON chobativigacderviesndos ls cedbnidcedcncaanhsivaen 125 degree hours.* 


Music Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 

ENGL 101 Principles of COMpoOSitiON ............:cceseeeseeeeeeeeeees 3 

HIST 101 = World Civilizations ...........:ccccccceceseeseecnneeeteeeeetenees 3 
General Education (Lab Science) ..........::cseeee 4 
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Pes ar TMM A 2.6 ad. coins secsason sinh bvediecacoksnesbocbenots tanndehicgs 3 
WALI FI, PANO IUIGIO: Ts sc ccccncssvactsvenssecpcarsosceoasameceneatpebenndes 1 
RCE ie SCG FSONI Be ices, cotts cccessctescavhescvaesesovesdeateveabduecsice 2 
MUSC Ra MMMRNTRERID 5 2 Ade. gas csv shcs sek nce sahstonano vaendamvoninekad 1 
17 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .................ccsseeeseeseeeeerenees 3 
FHS TUR, + WUORID CHVIIZEUIONNG 52. cncckcsccbasccocerecocoscsepsesticroowed@es 3 
General Education (Lab Science) ............::ccee 4 
SMR TL TVOON YUN sclera ci stat daceeseeks costs gu gancapnamscaodcudedonndbyaste 3 
MUSC 139 Applied Music Wo oo.c...... ee eeecceseeecseessesteseeeees 1 
MUSGC 206; Gises Piao We sail walhalitak ies. 2 
MUSC ore Go GC MTU ONES AAD Lit Yee OECE Ome DANE as SR PERER 1 1 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL English Literature Elective .............c:cceccesseeeeeeees 3 
NEAT TUT MMON MONE Focal otal ech ics shvgvictngasecaronsctedgs ocperoongnstehes 3 
Pe ee IR VIC Fos iach sas odaccbcceccecnccteadovcbadotthonpoousoucesé 2 
MUSG 238 “Applied Music 10 iii. cet ce ccleecc ei eselanbe ents 1 
MUSC TINS SF clk ica cheese teoadiicpec eee euch csndadndaiontue 1 
General Education Elective ...............c::ccceceeeeeee 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .................ccccceeeeeee te 
MUSC 114 Music Appreciation 2.0.0... cece eeceeeeeseeeensererseneees 3 
WRISC S46 TTCORN Ey ih Sle ae en Ris cacti Rodis oe 3 
MUSGC 108 Ginss VOICe th so kibecik oii dtis slid caine 2 
MUSC 239) ‘Appiled: Music 1V i. :.c..sissiescecceseccesceasecvosdesesansens 1 
MUSC Re EF UNNND Vick oi scaccp ead badtiss tincoodesacashvoucsediGee duensdecebark 1 
RMN TN ESCUIV 0c 25.5 on cs co vannae shSupderes ce noha palinde daoents 3 
General Education Elective ...............:ccccceeeeeees pe 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MISC G00 WIBIC PHGIOTY 1h esa iis eis s cha proctor 3 
MUSC 310 Conducting and Score Reading .............::c:cceee 3 
MUSC 425 Musical Form and AnalySis ..........cccccscceeseeereeees 3 
RIS Gath DONO MISIC Vo. sscsccdsdeavasioargropenscesenseuraanevetse 1 
MUSC EPI eed aa sl wae caus alapRebsodesds pice apsep ses 1 
CEPI ICUS Gens ccdscenhchcccedcdilecscocbsvcbsonnsclancbeced 6 
17 
MUSC 306 Music History Woo... ccc eeeteeeeeeseeeeteeeeeeeeeees 3 
MUSC 339 -ADDUOU MUSIC. VI iisicsesit scout seadiesand éeccdercssscccudae 1 
MUSC NM Sais, Louk cha gh chaphvadsdtinded Scabes covceiti 1 
CROTIOT Gl CIGOUVO .cs.se5ccercscevesveseedunescdabreccscoccdogovades 3 
General Education Electives ...............cc.ccceeseeeeees th 
SENIOR YEAR 
MUSC 438 Applied Music VII occ eceeeseeetsseeeeeeeenseens 1 
MUSC ORGS eat) ci titeecabal cuidbtoeetehs lewckokane dol techays 3 
General GlOclive iin iii hiiateievicc th untece 3 
ROTO ICID sos cn da cs4d caitdusouscadpioscciesasestvees’ 3 
MUSC RAPA nskcéd ib cso ch tude ca Tasch ansdites tobormparacnencbnabaend ae 1 
MUSC 426 Arranging for Voices and Instruments ................. 
MUSC 439 Applied Music VII 0... ceeeeceeeeseetseeseeseeanenee 1 
CRTTOTEN ETOCUIVOG oiisisnackscipdesocvns de dactadieocpsuceserercnse 12 
MUSC PR UTTMIEY 4 ake ihc s destasccdcacces aghicnsbocet Ueshaesescuten steric ake i 


Students planning coursework to meet state credit 
count certification in Music Education should see the 
chair of the Music Department for advice. 


Music Courses 


100. UNIVERSITY CHORALE 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble of mixed SATB voices which per- 
forms a variety of choral literature from all musical periods 
and styles. Membership is open to all students. Some singing 
ability and understanding of musical notation is expected. May 
be repeated for General Education Group I-B credit. Two 
hours per week. 


101. UNIVERSITY BAND 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble, open to all university wind and 
percussion students who wish to continue their performance 
experience at the university level. Performances will include 
select athletic events, on-campus functions and special ac- 
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tivities. May be repeated for General Education Group I-B 
credit. Two hours per week. 


102. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 1 hour credit 
Emphasis on study and performance of a variety of jazz styles 
ranging from the “Big Band” sound to contemporary and “fu- 
sion” forms and development of jazz improvisation skills. 
Membership is open to all students. Prerequisite:Strong per- 
formance background, sight-reading skills and comprehen- 
sive musicianship is preferred. May be repeated for General 
Education Group |-B credit. Two hours per week. 


103. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLES 1 hour credit 
Study, rehearsal and performance of selected works for small 
ensembles, both vocal and instrumental (designated by the 
department for any given semester). For advanced students 
with prior performing experience and for full-time under- 
graduate students only. Prerequisites: Audition and approval 
of the instructor/department in writing. May be repeated for 
General Education Group I-B credit. Two hours per week. 


105. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 1 hour credit 
Study and performance of standard orchestral literature and 
contemporary compositions. Membership required of string 
majors and open to wind and percussion students by audition. 
May be repeated for General Education Group I-B credit. Four 
hours per week. 


106. CHAMBER CHOIR 1 hour credit 
A select choral ensemble whose members assume individual 
responsibility for professionalism, commitment, awareness of 
musical objectives and excellence in performance. Atten- 
dance at all rehearsals is mandatory and outside preparation 
is required to equalize differing levels of ability. Open to all 
students by audition only, required for voice majors. May 
be repeated for General Education Group I-B credit. Four 
hours per week. 


107. WIND SINFONIA 1 hour credit 
Select ensemble of wind and percussion instrumentalists. Per- 
formance of “chamber” and “large” ensemble repertoire span- 
ning all musical epochs. Required of instrumental music 
majors. Open to non-majors. By audition only. Attendance 
at all rehearsals and performances mandatory. May be re- 
peated for General Education Group I-B credit. Four hours 
per week. 


108. CLASS VOICE | 2 hours credit 
Introduction to vocal techniques through voice placement, breath- 
ing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the gen- 
eral student as well as students interested in musical theatre 
and communication arts. Includes introduction art song litera- 
ture and musical theatre repertoire. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for MUSC 207. Two hours per 
week. 


109. CLASS VOICE Il 2 hours credit 
Continuation of vocal techniques through voice placement, 
breathing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the 
general student as well as students interested in musical 
theatre and communication arts. Includes art song literature 
and musical theatre repertoire. May not be taken for credit if 
student already has credit for MUSC 208. Two hours per 
week. 


111. THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR MUSIC 

IN AMERICAN CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Popular music from the Revolutionary War to the present is 
examined in light of social, political, cultural and technological 
influence and change. Three hours per week. 


112. CREATIVITY AND 
ELECTRONIC/ACOUSTIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Stylistic, technical and intuitive aspects of music are examined 
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through listening, discussion and creative exercises. Students 
explore their creative potential in music and are familiarized 
with newer techniques of composition including synthesized 
music. Three hours per week. 


114. MUSIC APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of musical styles and forms from the Renais- 
sance, Baroque, Classical and Romantic periods to the music 
of the 20th century. Open to the general student; required of 
music majors. Three hours per week. 


115. EXPLORING AND 

ENJOYING MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Examination of the perceptive listening and understanding of 
the great classics in music. Students are introduced to each 
work through filmstrips, recordings and other audiovisual 
materials. Open to the general student. Three hours per 
week. 


120. BASIC MUSIC THEORY 3 hours credit 
Principles of music construction based upon the laws of music 
theory in Western culture. Emphasis on the nature of tone 
and the organization of tones in melody and harmony utilizing 
the basic language of keys, scales, chords and notation. Three 
hours per week. 


138. APPLIED MUSIC | 1-2 hours credit 
Study of fundamental skills appropriate to the instrument or 
voice with survey of basic literature. Prerequisite: Entrance 
audition and permission of chair. One half-hour meeting per 
week per credit. 


139. APPLIED MUSIC Il 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 138 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 138. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


200. FUNDAMENTALS 3 hours credit 
Develops understanding of musical notation and skills in read- 
ing and performing music by singing, playing the piano, simple 
harmony, melody and rhythm instruments and conducting. 
Three hours per week. 


203, 204. THEORY | AND Ii 3 hours credit each 
Sight reading, ear training, and written and keyboard harmony 
techniques applied to development of reading, part-writing 
and aural skills through simple chromaticism, modulation and 
transposition. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or approval of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


205, 206. CLASS PIANO! AND II 2 hours credit each 
Group piano instruction with individual help, to develop funda- 
mental piano techniques and pianistic style through acquain- 
tance with a wide variety of piano literature. Each course may 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Piano | to be a 
prerequisite to Piano Il. MUSC 200 or equivalent. Two hours 
per week. 


209, 210. CLASS GUITAR! AND Il 2 hours credit each 
Fundamentals of six-string guitar techniques chords and basic 
classical guitar using musical notation; accompaniment styles, 
melodies and appropriate literature. Each course may be re- 
peated once for credit. Prerequisite: Guitar | to be a pre- 
requisite to Guitar Il. MUSC 200 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


211. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: STRINGS 

AND WOODWINDS 2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. The basic techniques of tone 
production are demonstrated and practiced. In the string fam- 
ily, use of the bow, pizzicato and seating of the fingers are 
applied to violin and violoncello, and secondarily to viola and 


bass viol. In the woodwind family, proper embouchure, brea- 
thing, tonguing and slurring and proper fingering are applied 
to the flute and clarinet and secondarily to piccolo, low 
clarinets, saxophone and representative double reed instru- 
ments. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 and/or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


212. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: BRASS AND 

PERCUSSION 2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. The basic techniques of tone 
production are demonstrated and practiced. In the brass fam- 
ily, proper embouchure, breathing, tonguing and slurring, fin- 
gering and other means of changing pitch are applied to trum- 
pet and trombone and secondarily to French horn, baritone 
and tuba; in the percussion, proper handling and playing 
techniques are applied to drums, cymbals, mallet-played in- 
struments, miscellaneous percussion instruments and Latin 
American instruments with characteristic rhythmic activity and 
pattern. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 and/or approval of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


213. SINGER’S DICTION | 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and 
the application of English and Italian diction to Contemporary 
English and 18th Century Italian Art Song Literature. Required 
for voice majors. Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in 
applied voice study. One hour per week. 


214. SINGER’S DICTION Il 1 hour credit 
Continuation of the study of the International Phonetic Al- 
phabet (IPA) and the application of English and Italian diction 
to Contemporary English and 18th Century Italian Art Song 
Literature. Required for voice majors. Prerequisite: Concur- 
rent registration in applied voice study and MUSC 213. One 
hour per week. 


238. APPLIED MUSIC Ill 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 139 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 139. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


239. APPLIED MUSIC IV 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 238 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequi- 
site:Successful pane! evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 
238. One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


303, 304. THEORY Ill AND IV 3 hours credit each 
Continuation of sight reading, keyboard and aural skills begun 
in Theory | and Il, with drill in advanced melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic dictation. Detailed application to the keyboard 
of four-part diatonic and chromatic harmonic patterns. Tertian 
harmonic progressions through secondary chords, more re- 
mote modulation and chromaticism. Theory !V includes quin- 
tile and quartile harmonies, 12-tone composition and other 
prevailing 20th century techniques. Prerequisite: MUSC 204. 
Three hours per week. 


305,306. MUSICHISTORYIANDII 3hours crediteach 
Music from earliest times to the present, including changing 
theories of form and composition. Analysis and comparison 
of prevailing styles in music by representative composers. 
Music History | covers ancient music through the early 
Baroque. Music History II covers the mature Baroque period 
through the present, including music of non-Western cultures. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


310. CONDUCTING AND 

SCORE READING 3 hours credit 
Application of basic conducting patterns in expressing a var- 
iety of styles, dynamics and tempi; analysis of conductor's 
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score and rehearsal techniques in both choral and instrumen- 
tal music. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or equivalent. Three 
hours per week. 


313. SINGER’S DICTION lil 1 hour credit 
Continues study of diction through application of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and German and French diction 
to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required for voice 
majors. Prerequisites: Concurrent registration in applied 
voice study and MUSC 214. One hour per week. 


314. SINGER’S DICTION IV 1 hour credit 
Continued study of diction through application of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and German and French diction 
to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required for voice 
majors. Prerequisites: Concurrent registration in applied 
voice study and MUSC 313. One hour per week. 


315,316. CLASSPIANOIINANDIV 2hourscrediteach 
Continuation of skills developed in Piano | and II plus keyboard 
harmony through simple modulation, transposition, improvisa- 
tion and accompaniment techniques and ensemble playing. 
(Part of the course involves laboratory work, hence three hours 
per week for two hours credit.) Prerequisites: MUSC 200, 
MUSC 205, MUSC 206 or equivalent proficiency level, as 
determined by instructor. Piano Ill is a prerequisite for Piano 
lV. Three hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


338. APPLIED MUSIC V 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 239 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 239. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


339. APPLIED MUSIC VI 1-2 hours credit 
A continuation of MUSC 338. Successful panel evaluation 
and permission to prepare for a public recital. One half-hour 
meeting per week per credit. 


390. DIRECTEDINDEPENDENTSTUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to students who 
need and are qualified to do specialized independent study 
in areas not covered by courses offered in any given semester. 
May include research in a selected musical form, composer 
or style, individual study and completion of specified exercises 
in one area of music theory or composition, or individual study 
of an instrument to develop specialized performance skills; 
all projects culminating in appropriate evaluation. Approval in 
writing of department chair and supervising faculty member 
prior to registration, with the area of work to be specified in 
writing. May be repeated for a maximum of six credits. 


400. RENAISSANCE AND 

BAROQUE MUSICAL STYLES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the period 1500-1750, 
study of representative vocal and instrumental music by out- 
standing composers of the period. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


401. MUSICAL STYLES OF THE 

18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the period 1750-1900, 
study of representative vocal and instrumental music by out- 
standing composers of the period. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. 
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403. THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE AND 

ITS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the piano and its predecessors, 
the course traces the history of keyboard instruments, em- 
phasizing the ways in which the development of the instru- 
ments interacted with the development of keyboard literature 
and performance practices. The course includes familiariza- 
tion with the principal keyboard composers, performers and 
instrument makers from earliest times to the present. Pre- 
requisites: MUSC 200, MUSC 110, MUSC 104 or approval 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. THEORY OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
A theoretical approach to the practical application of music 
synthesis through reading, listening, analysis and studio ex- 
perience. Prerequisite: MUSC 112 or permission of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


408. MODERN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Emergence of new developments from late romantic music 
through serial and electronic music, including influences of 
jazz and consideration of social forces and current world 
events. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or equivalent. Three hours 
per week. 


409. INTRODUCTION 

TO ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
The study of music of world cultures not associated with the 
traditional study of Western art music with emphasis on the 


musics of Eastern Europe, the Near, Middle and Far East, . 


Africa, the Pacific Islands and native America. Prerequisites: 
MUSC 104 or MUSC 110 and MUSC 200 or approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


410. CHURCH MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Designed for the practicing or potential church musician. A 
practical course dealing with all aspects of the church music 
program. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


411. APPLIED MUSIC | 1-2 hours credit 
An advanced course in performance techniques using a wide 
variety of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program 
with other students) encompassing music of many 'styles and 
periods is a required culmination. Students will elect one per- 
forming medium (piano or voice or organ or other instrument) 
and must have completed the fourth course in the sequence 
for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course may be 
repeated for credit once. - 


412. APPLIED MUSIC II 1-2 hours credit 
An advanced course in performance techniques using a wide 
variety of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program 
with other students) encompassing music of many styles and 
periods is a required culmination. Students will elect one per- 
forming medium (piano or voice or organ or other instrument) 
and must have completed the fourth course in the sequence 
for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course may be 
repeated for credit once. 


416. AMERICAN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Analysis of musical forces and styles as they reflect the na- 
tion’s development and America’s unique contributions to the 
growth of music as an art form. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or 
equivalent. Three hours per week. 


417, 418. CLASS PIANO V AND VI 2 hours credit each 
Continuation of technical and performance skills from Piano 
IV. For students who require additional study for applied music 
or for those who wish to continue study below the applied 
music level. 


419. OPERA WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Musical interpretation and dramatic preparation and perfor- 
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mance of vocal repertoire including chamber operas, operatic 


scenes and short operas from various musical periods. Prior _ 


acting training and stage experience is recommended. Open 
to advanced singers, enrollment by audition only. Three hours 
per week. 


420. HISTORY OF THE ART SONG 3 hours credit 
Study of the history, interpretation and poetic content of Italian, 
French, German and English Art Song from the Baroque 
period to the present. Requires score study as well as textual 
and musical analysis of representative works with emphasis 
on compositional styles and performance practices. Pre- 
requisite: MUSC 314 or permission of the instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. Pass/fail only. May 
be taken once. Prerequisites: MUSC 322 and department 
chair approval. Twenty to 40 hours per week. 


423, 424. CLASS VOICE V AND VI 2 hours credit 
Continuation of vocal and performance skills from Voice IV. 
For students who require additional study to qualify for applied 
music or for those who wish to continue to study below the 
applied music level. 


425. MUSICAL FORM AND ANALYSIS _ 3 hours credit 
Study of the organizing principles of musical composition and 
their application to the most prevalent forms through the 
sonata-allegro and fugue. Analysis of music literature illustrat- 
ing the basic vocal and instrumental forms and some Original 
composition in these forms. Prerequisite: MUSC 303 (Or con- 
current registration with MUSC 303). Three hours per week. 


426. ARRANGING FOR VOICES 

AND INSTRUMENTS 3 hours credit 
Fundamental techniques of Scoring for various cappella and 
accompanied voice combinations, special characteristics of 
each choir of instruments, range of voices, selection of suitable 
literature for treatment in different ensembles, with consider- 
ations of style. Prerequisite: MUSC 304 (or concurrent regis- 
tration with MUSC 304). Three hours per week. 


428. MAINSTREAMING THE 

SPECIAL LEARNER IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Consideration of types of special learners, educational re- 
quirements under the law, classroom management and mus- 
ical activities adapted to special learners. Degree credit al- 
lowed for one of the following: EDUC 467, EDUC 480 or 
MUSC 428. Three hours of lecture per week. 


429. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
Melodic and rhythmic elements within the cognitive, physical 
and aural capabilities. of young children (nursery school 
through primary grades). Use of simple creative application 
to reinforce music concepts. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or ap- 
proval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Development of musical skills, with emphasis on part-singing, 
piano accompaniments, combined rhythms, conducting skills 
and creative application of these skills appropriate for the 


elementary school. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


431. MUSIC CONCEPTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
GENERAL MUSIC 3 hours credit 

Selection and application of appropriate materials and 

techniques to develop musical concepts, skills, knowledge, 


judgment and discrimination in adolescents. Prerequisite: 
MUSC 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


435. CHORAL LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of choral music for all voice 
combinations appropriate for elementary school through 
senior high school and adult ensembles. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


438. APPLIED MUSIC Vil 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 339 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 339. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


439. APPLIED MUSIC VIII 1-2 hours credit — 
A continuation of MUSC 438 with a concentration on selected 
literature appropriate for a public recital. Must be approved 
by chair. Prerequisite: Successful panel evaluation at the 
conclusion of MUSC 339. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


440. MODERN MARCHING BAND: 

TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS _ 3 hours credit 
A detailed work-survey of traditional marching band styles 
and their adaptation to current trends. Prerequisite: Approval 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


441. INSTRUMENTAL LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of new methods and mate- 
rials for bands, orchestras and instrumental ensembles. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


450. STUDIES IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Study of a single composer, musical form, performance 
medium or technique, or topic in music education. The topic 
will differ from semester to semester. May be taken for credit 
twice. Possible prerequisite(s) listed according to topic by 
semester. Three hours per week. 


490. DIRECTEDINDEPENDENTSTUDY 1-3hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to seniors and 
graduate students. May include continuation of a skills de- 
velopment program begun in the lower-level independent 
study course, or any type of individual research in music not 
normally included in courses offered by the department, or 
individual study of an area needed for teacher certification 
but not offered by the department in the current semester. 
Approval in writing of department chair and supervising faculty 
member prior to registration, with the area of Study to be 
specified in writing. May be repeated for a maximum of six 
credits. 


Philosophy i 
Professors Kane (chair), Miller; Assistant Professor 
Hatley; Instructor Katz. 


The overall objective of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment is to develop in the student the ability to think 
critically, to examine fundamental questions about the 
nature of the self and the world and thus to help the 
student establish a foundation for intelligent action in 
the world. The program does this by exposing the stu- 
dent to a variety of philosophical perspectives and by 
asking the student to personally participate in the activ- 
ity of philosophizing. rey 
7 ° “The penartnord of Philosophy offers a major In 
philosophy leading to a Bachelor of Arts. The curriculum 
consists of 30 credit hours in philosophy and includes: 


1. Two introductory-level courses: 
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Credits 
PHIL 101 Introduction to PhiIOSOPNY ...........:.ccesceteeereeeeees 3 
and : 
PHIL 103 — Critical THINKING ............ccecessesteerteeteneetereeseeeneeenes 
or 
PHIL 202 Introduction to Symbolic LOGIC ...........:eseeseerees 3 


2. Three classical core courses which concentrate 
on fundamental philosophical issues chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 
PUES FES Hie sccieivncdsicvssigctiseccssbeesesibecsascbsietgenaeesoceesees 3 
PHIL215 Philosophy of Human Nature ................:ceseeeeeees 3 
PHIL300 Philosophy of Art and Beauly ..............:cceeeeeeeees 3 
PHIL305 = Political PhiloSOphy .................:cecesceeseeeeeesseeeneees 3 
PHIL:306. Metaphysics .2..:...........ccccss se ceecceseegecsnseevereceepeaes 3 
PHIL325 Philosophy Of Religion ................:ccsesseeeeeeneeeeeees 3 
PHIL330 Theory Of KnOWledge ............c::ccesceeeereeneetenerenees 3 
PHIL 402 The Problem Of God .............:cccesecceeeeseeteeeneeenenes 3 
PHIL 406 Philosophy Of SCIONCE .............cceseeseeeeeeeteeteeenees 3 


3. Two problem area courses in which philosophi- 
cal concepts are applied to contemporary prob- 
lems or particular areas of human experience 
chosen from the following list: 


Credits 

PHIL 206 Contemporary Moral ISSUES ...........::::csseeeeeenee 3 
PHIL220 Career Fulfillment and the Public Good .............. 3 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy (if problem-oriented) ........ 3 
PHIL315 Life and Death Issues in Health Care: 

The Ethical Perspective .............:cccessccesereenreeenes 3 
PHIL316 Philosophy and Feminism ..............:c::ceeseeseeereees 3 
PHIL317 The Body and the Self... eecceeeeeteeeteteeeeenees 3 
PHIL321 Love, Marriage and Family: 

Philosophical Reflections ............:.sccsccesseeseeeeseees 3 
PHIL328 A Defense of the Comic View of Life .................. 3 
PHIL 450 Philosophical Concepts in Literature ................... 3 


4. Two history of philosophy courses with at least 
one from the following list: 


Credits 
PHIL302 History of Modern Philosophy ............::cccceeeeeees 3 
PHIL303 Contemporary Philosophy ............ccccccccceseeeseees 3 
PHIL308 Ancient PhiloSOphy .............. cc eeeeeeeeeeetereeeeeeeeees 3 
PHIL309 Medieval Philosophy ..............c:ccescccesssesesseeeeeneees 3 

Other courses which satisfy this requirement are: 

Credits 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy (if history oriented) ........... 3 
PHIL 312 Eastern Philosophies ..............ccccecccccreeeseeeeeeeeeeee 3 
PHIL 320 American PhiloSOphy ............:::cccscereseeeeseteeeeseneees 3 
PHIL326 A Philosophy Of ReVerence ..........ccesceessceseeeerees 3 
PATE 7. PRIN OTTD ols cack cstesath acsdndobacaceuseresdardanghrpanaess 3 


5. One seminar-level course in which the student 
is expected to deal creatively with a philosophi- 
cal issue from the following list: 


Credits 
PHIL 475 Seminar in Philosophy ..............cccccccsscccsseeseeeeeeees 3 
PHIL 490 Independent Study ...............cccesecseeeeeeeeseteeeenenees 1-3 


The minor in philosophy consists of 18 hours of course- 
work, nine of which must be the 300/400 level. All work 
applied toward the minor must be completed with grades 
of C or better and at least 15 hours in the minor must be 
credits which are not applied toward General Education 
or major requirements. Included in the 18 hours must be 
at least one course from each of the following four 
categories (as described above): introductory-level 
courses, classical core courses, history of philosophy 
courses and problem area courses. 

Courses in which grades of D are earned cannot be 
used to help satisfy either the 30-hour requirement for a 
major in philosophy or the 18-hour requirement for a minor 
in philosophy. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PHIL 101 = Introduction to PhilOSOPNY ............::cccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
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ENGL 101 Principles of Composition .........cccccccccccccecssseocecece. 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations ...........ccccccccccececsescssscseccoseocseses 3 
Group III-A Elective .........c.ccssccccsssesescsescsecssseeeees 3 
Grous FS Sinclar yc. tae. hl ko 3 
15 
PHIL Chaseheals Coney sac iafiss aultes ia ait cncccdecoecitieck caus 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............cseccssecccccsccesseeseseees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations .........c.ccccccsecccsessececsssssceseesesces 3 
Group II-B Elective ............cccccceccscseseecsesesecssseeeee, 4 
roth IFS Elva re aiecbk ic eos. 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PHIL 202 Introduction to Symbolic LOGIC .0........ccccscesseeseesees 3 
PHIL TOMI ROO oak hi aco deleted cous ccakec ccecbc oo uat 3 
COURS Fiber EBOCIM Mia Sas Silja oh 3 
FE a cas tls ot EN SE US a a 3 
Cee Ste TST EAST Aa a 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..........ccccccccccccoseocesees 3 
18 
PHIL RSEIGEISORR yt os ol ao oF 3 
MORO Wine MEMO Ti 0l el cs dotcssects aesenscciceeronaeee ns 3 
REO SND EICINO Se oichcsscodeoccct eee 4 
POGUE crue RON vec io succeeded. 6 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHIL Ee 9S EE a EAU 3 
PHIL RMON YE TUNISONWIY o.oo os oesechssccecceladsccsc cc vebesss, 3 
RID ct a Ure ke aes Sh 7 
13 
PHIL History of Philosophy ..........0.c.ccccccccssccscececesecevecees 3 
PHIL PTOMOMTMIOINGO ec sics cca csscschacicsclevesesssWlskecveeece: 3 
2) 1 Unleaded Sa Ra Egan aie aR TR ae Say a 9 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHIL Philosophy Elective .........c.cccccccccccscscscosececccocoscces 3 
PHIL475 — Seminar in Philosophy ............ccccccccsccececescessecssc... 3 
RI ahs Ain seh ances alk: odsons.de iciexcovetes oe ood 9 
15 
PHIL PRHOSOPHy ElOCHIVE c.cc.c..c.cccccccceccscscesceseccssecesocccet 3 
PHIL 490 Independent Study .............ccccccsccsccieccececesesceseeces 3 
REMMI Si. oases boipssvistc usd eter alec teccac oscar eecd 6 
12 


A total of 120 hours are needed for graduation in 
the philosophy curriculum. 


Philosophy Courses 


101. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course invites students to Participate in the activity of 
philosophizing, by asking and creatively responding to basic 
questions about human existence which are usually left un- 
asked, e.g., are we free, what is the self, what value should 
we live for? Three hours per week. 


103. CRITICAL THINKING 3 hours credit 
Develops abilities to reason effectively, to analyze problems, 
identify issues, critically evaluate evidence, argue logically 


and reach and defend justifiable conclusions. Three hours 
per week. 


202. INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC 

LOGIC 3 hours credit 
This course will provide a basic introduction to logic, em- 
phasizing modern symbolic methods. The nature of formal 


deductive proof is given special attention. Three hours per 
week. 


203. ETHICS 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop a personal framework for 
ethical action. Emphasis on identification of ethical theories; 
applications to contemporary problems will be utilized as exer- 


cises to strengthen each student’s own ethical position. Three 
hours per week. 
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206. CONTEMPORARY MORAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
This course examines the major moral and political problems 
of our age as encountered in the areas of politics, law, busi- 
ness, criminal justice, etc. Students develop political and moral 
frameworks from which to analyze and evaluate the issues. 
Three hours per week. 


215. PHILOSOPHY OFHUMANNATURE 3hourscredit 
Exploration of the various dimensions of human experience, 
from the active life of work and politics to the contemplative 
life of philosophy and religion. Comparisons and contrasts of 
modern frameworks such as behaviorism, existentialism and 
Marxism with the classical and medieval views of human na- 
ture. Three hours per week. 


220. CAREER FULFILLMENT AND THE 

PUBLIC GOOD 3 hours credit 
Discussion of work, career, vocation in light of the public good. 
Analyzes the crisis of meaning that work presents in a post-in- 
dustrial society. Uncovers the underlying essence of one’s 
life work as it relates to the public good through discussion 
of specific fields of work and related ethical problems. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


300. PHILOSOPHY OF ART AND BEAUTY 3hourscredit 
An analysis of the complexity of problems concerning the 
nature of beauty and artistic value. Topics include attempts 
to define “the aesthetically pleasing,” the role of formal and 
sensuous components in a work of art, the relationships of 
art to emotions and to intellect, the debate about the “moral” 
component of art, the dialogue between the artist and the 
beholder, the nature of value judgments and role of the critic. 
Three hours per week. 


302. HISTORY OF MODERN 

PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course surveys the development of philosophy from the 
Renaissance to the 19th century and includes a study of Des- 
cartes, Hume, Kant and Hegel. Prerequisite: One philosophy 
course or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


303. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course examines the development of contemporary 
thought and includes a survey of major movements such as 
pragmatism, linguistic philosophy, process philosophy and 
existentialism. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course examines political reality as the public place where 
people come together to speak and act, freely and equally, 
and thereby become more fully human. Students develop a 
model of political speech and action (from a dialogue with the 
tradition) and apply that mode! to contemporary political prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


306. METAPHYSICS 3 hours credit 
This course examines a variety of philosophical theories which 
propose a portrait of reality as a whole. These theories are 
evaluated in terms of their ability to respond to ultimate ques- 
tions we raise about being, matter and the absolute. The 
course also considers whether it is possible for us to achieve 
a comprehensive knowledge of reality. Prerequisite: One 


philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


308. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
A study of philosophy in the Greco-Roman world from the 
Presocratics to the Neo-Platonists. Special emphasis on Plato 
and Aristotle. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or con: 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


309. MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The absorption of Greek philosophical concepts by Christian- 
ity, Judaism and Islam. A study of the great medieval systems 
constructed to strengthen revealed religions and the skeptical 
revolts against them. Augustine to the medieval mystics. Pre- 
requisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


310. STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to semester. 
lt seeks to examine in depth a philosophical theme, the thought 
of an individual philosopher, a particular type of philosophizing 
or a particular period in the history of philosophy. May be 
taken more than once under different course title. Three hours 
per week. 


312. EASTERN PHILOSOPHIES 3 hours credit 
A philosophical view of four major Eastern thought systems 
(Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism), with emphasis 
on the problems of what it is to be a self and how the self is 
related to other selves, nature and a transcendent ground of 
being. Concludes by examining some contemporary attempts 
to integrate Eastern visions and concepts into Western 
philosophy. Three hours per week. 


315. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems that have resulted from the new breakthroughs in 
biomedicine. Topics include: physician-patient relationship, 
euthanasia, experimentation, social control, genetic engineer- 
ing, the health care system. Emphasis on developing an ethi- 
cal framework to deal with these and future biomedical issues. 
Students cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 
315. Three hours per week. 


316. PHILOSOPHY AND FEMINISM 3 hours credit 
This course examines the theoretical basis of several tradi- 
tions which define woman as “other” or “special” or “different 
from” the human standard (male), along with some of the 
social and personal consequences this has. It will aiso look 
at contemporary redefinitions of what it is to be female/male/ 
human and the rights and obligations that logically follow from 
legal and social recognition of woman’s full humanity. Three 
hours per week. 


317. THE BODY AND THE SELF 3 hours credit 
This course looks at the traditional problem of mind-body 
dualism, which holds that the body is the source of temptation 
and error and that “who | am” is “what | jeracee ao at rete 
contemporary philosophical attempts to resoive this pro 

by e- dnaivrind what it means to “have” a body. Three hours 
per week. 


320. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Study of major American philosophers, with emphasis on ae 
pragmatic tradition of Pierce, Dewey, James and Mead an 
the contribution of contemporary American thinkers to the 
problems of metaphysics, value analysis and political 
philosophy. Three hours per week. 


; VE, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: 
ee PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 3 hours credit 
This course examines the nature of friendship, romantic love, 
parental responsibility and the relationship of sexuality and 
love. Special emphasis is given to the moral responsibilities 
involved in these areas of life. Three hours per week. 


325. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ; 3 hours credit 
This course promotes understanding of religious experience 
by focusing on a variety ofits aspects, such as ree ee 
vocation, mysticism, secularity and the encounter with evil. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. ' 
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326. A PHILOSOPHY OF REVERENCE 3 hours credit 
This course studies Plato’s text, the Republic, and its major 
themes: the nature of wisdom, justice, art, good government, 
the soul and obedience to transcendent values. Prerequisite: 
One previous philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


328. A DEFENSE OF THE COMIC VIEW 

OF LIFE 3 hours credit 
This course examines various kinds of comic experience. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the relationship between tragedy and 
comedy and to absurdist and religious views about the mean- 
ing of human life as a whole. Previous title: Tragic and Comic 
Views of Life. Prerequisite: One previous philosophy course 
or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


330. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
The course examines the sources, types, methods, structure 
and validity of knowledge. A study is made of classical, modern 
and contemporary sources of meaning, truth and perception 
and gives students an acquaintance with, and appreciation 
of, the scope and limits of knowledge. Prerequisite: One 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. It is cross-listed with the departments of Sociology 
and Political Science and may be taken a maximum of twice 
with different content on each occasion. Prerequisite: Enroll- 
ment by permission of Honors Program director only. Three 
hours per week. 


402. THE PROBLEM OF GOD 3 hours credit 
This course involves students in thinking through the ultimate 
questions philosophy asks about God's nature and existence. 
Attention is given to a variety of themes, including the relation- 
ship between God and nature, the personhood of God, 
atheism and the meaningfulness of human speech about God. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


403. EXISTENTIALISM 3 hours credit 
A close look at the basic human problems of self, God and 
others as seen from the existentialist perspective. Major 
themes of alienation, authenticity, freedom, commitment and 
dread are traced from their roots in the 19th century 
philosophies of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to contemporary 
expressions by Sartre, Camus, Heidegger and Buber, et. al. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


406. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
A critical examination of the philosophical problems common 
to the natural sciences, such as the nature of scientific laws 
and theories, and problems involved in scientific explanation. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS 

IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
This course involves an examination of a philosophical theme 
(e.g., existentialism, tragedy) as reflected in works of literature. 
The theme will vary from semester to semester. Prerequisites: 
ENGL 101, ENGL 102 and one philosophy course, or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


475. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to semester 
and offers advanced students in philosophy an opportunity to 
research and reflect on an issue or theme more thoroughly 
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and intensely than is possible in an ordinary course. May be 
repeated for credit with faculty approval. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in a specific problem of philosophy, a particu- 
lar philosopher or a particular period of philosophy. Open to 
junior and senior students, conditional on faculty member's 
consent. May be repeated for credit with faculty approval. Up 
to three hours per week. 


Political Science 


Professor Basehart: Associate Professors Cashman, 
Daddieh, O’Loughlin (chair). 


The political science offerings are designed to give 
Students an understanding of political organizations 
and forces in modern society. The courses offered pro- 
vide a basis for insight into problems involved in re- 
lationships between governments, in the relationship 
of the individual to government and in the behavior of 
decision makers in the policy-making process. 

Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in polit- 
ical science include the following courses: 


Credits 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
POSC 110 American National Government .......................... 3 
POSC 308 Methods of Political Analysis ........-..ccccccccccse--. SOP geaee | 


and an additional 24 hours in political science courses 
for a total of 33 hours. Within the 33 hours, a minimum 
of 18 hours must be completed at the 300 level or 
above and one course must be taken from each of the 
following fields: 
1. Comparative Politics (choose one of the follow- 
ing courses): 


Credits 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government .................. 3 
POSC 311 Comparative Government of Developing 
ny bug aE ERO OORT aI RIS 3 
POSC 390 International Field EOPIM eadesitvertscoesilieccotcctemaatioar? 3-6 


2. International Politics/Foreign Policy (choose 
one of the following courses): 


Credits 
POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ................ 3 
POSC 215 American Foreign Policy .........cccccccccccccccccesceceseees. 3 
POSC 312 International Relations of Southern Africa ........... 3 
POSC 409": Causes 0f Warn fidiicck ce 3 
POSC 411 International LaW oe... eccccececcceseecececesescecesesescec., 3 
POSC 415 Soviet Foreign Policy .o.......c.ccccccccccccoseccoscscesecees.., 3 


3. Political Philosophy (choose one of the follow- 
ing courses): 


Credits 
POSC 200 Political Ideologies .....c.cccccccccccccsceccecesesccccececesees.. 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political APOUMI 15s vosscst eSisuccneo.t 3 
eS S04 PORCH FGONY sit. Peak ee 3 


4. American Politics/Public Policy (choose one of 
the following courses) 


Credits 
POSC 102 Contemporary ISSUCS .........ccccccccccscecescescesceseccosece. 3 
POSC 202 State and Local Government in the United States. 3 
POSC 301 Political Parties and Pressure Groups ......28.05::. 3 
POSC315 The Presidency in American Politics ................... 3 
POSC 320 Public Policy AmalySis ..........cccccesscccsoscccesseoeoseesess. 3 
POSC 330 American Constitutional Development ................ 3 
POSC 340 Political Science Internship ..0......-..ccccccccscsecoceseoses 3-9 
POSC 341 Political Science Internship Seminar ................... 3 
POSC 430 The Congress in American Politics ..................... 3 


POSC 440 Public Administration 
All courses taken to satisfy the major requirements 
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must be completed with grades of C or better. 

Depending upon interest within the field of political 
science, students are encouraged to take foreign lan- 
guage courses and/or courses in statistics. 

The political science minor consists of a minimum 
of 18 hours completed with grades of C or better. Only 
three of these hours may apply to General Education 
or major requirements. POSC 101 (Introduction to Poli- 
tics and Government) or POSC 110 (American National 
Government) is required and at least six of the 18 hours 
must be in courses at the 300/400 level. Students wish- 


ing to minor in political science should see the depart- 
ment chair. 


Political Science Curriculum Guide 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ..........cccccccececececececeeees.. 3 
fifa 101... Word Civilizations yi eee 3 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ........... 3 
Group Flettive 2k Oe OT Pe 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............0......0.0...... 3 
15 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............ccccccccccccccccccescoeese.n. 3 
HIST 102 = World Civilizations oo... ececcecccsccessscsssssceseseseeseecs. 3 
POSC 110 American National Government ...........cc000.0...-. 3 
Group lll-A Elective: 2.225. baie et 4 
Goneral- Ploctive ii,0 ies  S hee ett 2). 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL English Literature Elective oo... ccccceccsceccsceseee. 3 
RAPOUD URS ENOCTIVG occ cccsectacs hock. 3 
POSC Political Science (200 level) .o..ececcccccccceccececsecees 3 
POSC Political Science (200 level) oo...ecccccccccccccccccecseecees 3 
Group I-B Elective '..iii0202OMk 3 
15 
Group III-A Elective ooo cccccccccccesseceeceseseesee. 4 
Group FB Blecave: ne NEU sha fot 3 
POSC Political Science (200 or 300 level) ..........cccccccece. 3 
Group IhB. Elective ices apis ein, fon 3 
GOO ral OCHO asc. rides estes his ccasececcscdalecace 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
STOOD TES EIOCHVG Thee ISSN 3 
POSC 308 Methods of Political AnalySis ............-ccccccccsececc---. 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective oo.....ccccccccccccccccccececesescee. 3 
General Elective wiki ak 2 3 
General: Glective cisco iss ac ska es: 3 
15 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) ........... 3 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) 0.0.00... 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective woc.ccccccccccccccccssesceccocescscee. 3 
MSGMOTE ISCO ii tov sas sactehss Sk, oo cse cise 3 
OIYP CRONE Cot ie Fe 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) oo... 3 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) ........... 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective o.....c.cccccccccccccccccceccocescscees 3 
Genetal Elective as aiitc dons bck... 3 
Cob ol,” SE Sean ee eS 3 
15 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) ........... 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective oo... cccccccccsccccsecececesesee. 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective .o.....c.ceccccccccccccocesseceseseoses 3 
SAOMONG! EE UDCUNG bis Sic, Sch kt iiss Sense 2 3 
GOTO FENN 80 io ekis isos brocade caadSs coc oases, 3 
15 


Political Science Courses 


101. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS 

AND GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of political science that discusses 
the nature of politics, the role of government in society and 


the processes involved in the governing of humans. Three 
hours per week. 


102. CONTEMPORARY ISSUES _ 3 hours credit 
This course examines how the American political system re- 
sponds to major issues facing the nation. The politics of recent 
issues such as civil rights, Watergate, the environment and 
the energy crisis, along with current issues, will be discussed 
in detail. Three hours per week. 


110. AMERICAN NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive examination of the American political pro- 
cess which analyzes the role of the Constitution, the organi- 
zation and function of the presidency, Congress, Supreme 
Court, political parties and interest groups and the distribution 
of power within American society. Three hours per week. 


200. POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 3 hours credit 
This course provides students with an analysis of Political 
ideologies, emphasizing their role as both justifications for 
and radical critiques of existing social, economic and political 
structures and processes. The course covers a number of 
ideologies, including fascism, liberalism, socialism and com- 
munism. Three hours per week. 


202. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Examination of state and local governments in terms of how 
political power is organized and policies adopted. Focuses 
on forms of governing that encourage citizen participation. 
Three hours per week. 


204. TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
An analysis of recent international or national issues which 
helps students understand the complex contemporary political 
environment. This course may be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
This course introduces students to several current problems 
in world affairs: wars, revolutions, nuclear proliferation, the oil 
crisis and conflicts between East and West and North and 
South. Processes for resolving these problems are also dis- 
cussed: balance of power alliances, arms control, international 
law, diplomatic negotiation and the use of the United Nations. 
Three hours per week. 


212. INTRODUCTION TO AFRICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to political economy of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Focus on ideas and historical forces which have shaped Af- 
rica’s political institutions and its economic and social struc- 
tures. Three hours per week. 


215. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 3 hours credit 
This course emphasizes areas of foreign policy: (1) the indi- 
viduals, organizations and procedures involved in foreign pol- 
icy making; (2) the major approaches of U.S. foreign policy; 
and (3) current issues. Three hours per week. 


301. POLITICAL PARTIES AND 

PRESSURE GROUPS 3 hours credit 
A descriptive and analytical examination of American political 
parties and pressure groups with attention to political sociali- 
zation and voting behavior. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or POSC 
110. Three hours per week. 


. METHODS OF POLITICAL 
ae pre ainte 3 hours credit 


A discussion of source materials, research techniques and 
the critical evaluation of accomplished research. An analysis 
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of different theoretical approaches to the study of politics is 
included. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three 
hours per week. 


310. COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the governmental systems, political 
processes, leadership, political parties and current political 
issues in Britain, France and the Soviet Union. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


311. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the historical backgrounds, ideological 
foundations, leadership, opposition groups, political proces- 
ses and current issues in the governmental systems of 
selected developing countries. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


312. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 3 hours credit 
Focuses on the struggle for political and economic indepen- 
dence in South Africa, Namibia, Angola, Mozambique and 
Zimbabwe since World War Il. Concentrates on the domi- 
nance of South Africa in the region along with the role of 
multinational corporations, the United States, Soviet Union 
and Cuba in regional politics. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
POSC 210. Three hours per week. 


315. THE PRESIDENCY IN AMERICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop a deeper understanding 
of the American presidency’s relationship to other governmen- 
tal and non-governmental institutions in the American political 
system. Particular attention is paid to the implications and 
consequences of these relationships for democratic society. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per 
week. 


320. PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
This course is an in-depth study of the governmental decision- 
making process within the American federal government. The 
course provides students with an explanation of the primary 
governmental activities associated with the basic steps in the 
policy-making process. Some of these steps include policy 
formulation, implementation and evaluation. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


AN CONSTITUTIONAL 

30. OEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
The principles, nature and meaning of the U.S. Constitution 
as determined by the holdings and opinions of the Supreme 
Court. Emphasis on the historical development of the Constitu- 
tion, and a study and analysis of the U.S. court system, judicial 
review, separation of powers, commerce powers, powers of 
Congress and of the president, development of civil liberties 
and civil rights, with special attention to U.S. Bill of Rights 
and the 14th Amendment. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or POSC 
110. Three hours per week. 


L SCIENCE 
pi Brecrbbsrotr 3-9 hours credit 
This course helps students learn about political behavior and 
policy problems as participant-observers in a government or- 
ganization at the national, state or local level. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. Course can be taken on a pass/fail 
basis only. Permission of instructor is required. 


341. POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
This course places an intern’s work experience within a 
broader, analytical perspective. Interns thoroughly examine 
existing research on the relevant governmental agency and 
relate the findings of this research to their own internship 
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experiences. The course is designed to be taken with POSC 
340. Permission of the instructor is required. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. 


350. REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL 

CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course explores the nature of political change in general 
and revolutionary change in particular. The subject is ap- 
proached both philosophically and empirically to generate 
theories of revolutionary change and to develop understand- 
ing of specific historical and contemporary cases of revolution. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per 
week. 


390. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the politics, history, economy and culture 
of selected countries. Work in the field is preceded by pre-tour 
lectures and readings. May be repeated once for credit. 
Number of credits offered to be determined by the department. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. Three hours per week. 


401. POLITICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
A survey of political thought based on the analysis of ideas 
of modern theorists, including the historical setting of major 
theories, their impact on political institutions and social 
changes and their contemporary significance. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


409. CAUSES OF WAR 3 hours credit 
Course exploring theoretical explanations of international con- 
flict. Major questions addressed are: What are the primary 
causes of war? How may war be prevented? Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior standing. Three hours per week. 


411. INTERNATIONAL LAW 3 hours credit 
A survey of the general principles and special rules of interna- 
tional law as well as its recent trends and its relations to other 
aspects of international affairs. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


415. SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 3 hours credit 
A study of the trends, developments and major issues in Soviet 
foreign policy. An attempt will be made to address the historical 
background and the ideological foundations of Soviet foreign 
policy as well as the domestic political factors which have 
shaped Soviet foreign relations. Prerequisite: POSC 310 or 
HIST 424 or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. THE CONGRESS IN AMERICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structural characteristics and functions of the 
United States Congress. Factors influencing congressional 
decision making and the importance of Congress in the Ameri- 
can political process will be discussed. Prerequisite: POSC 
101 or POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


440. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
A study of the basic characteristics of modern American gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies, as well as the important 
issues which public administrators face. Exploration of ad- 
ministrative and organizational theories. Credit will not be 
granted if the student has taken POSC 220. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or POSC 110. Three hours per week. 


480. STUDIES IN POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a specialized area of inquiry within the 
major subfields of political science: American government, 
international relations, comparative government, political 
theory and public policy. May be taken twice under different 
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titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisites: POSC 101 
or POSC 110 and junior or senior class standing. Three hours 
per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Advanced students, under the direction of a faculty member, 
pursue a research project involving an in-depth reading pro- 
gram or the collection and analysis of data from primary 
sources. May be taken twice under different titles recorded 
with the registrar. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or POSC 110, 
junior or senior class standing and consent of the instructor 
who will direct the study. Three hours per week. 


Psychology 


Professors Delaney, Fox, Graff, Ulm, Whitehead 
(chair); Associate Professors Hopson, Stovall: Assis- 
tant Professors Boykin, Carroll, Clarke, Tryon, White. 


The following objectives for course offerings in the 
Department of Psychology are commensurate with the 
department's attempt to: 

1. accomplish the institutional goal of serving non- 
majors who wish to take psychology courses 
to meet General Education requirements or to 
fulfill requirements for a psychology minor and 

2. accomplish the departmental goal of providing 
majors with knowledge and skills necessary to 
pursue study in psychology beyond the B.A. 

The Department of Psychology recognizes the im- 
portance of and encourages the pursuit of a broad- 
based liberal arts background for all majors. 

Specific courses prescribed for the psychology 
major are designed to have the student: 

1. understand the scientific method and its use in 

psychological research, 

2. comprehend psychological literature and 

3. communicate psychological information effec- 
tively. 


Major Courses 


The psychology major consists of a minimum of 
37 hours in psychology coursework. These courses 
are structured in the following manner: 
Core requirements (CR) .......cccccsessscsessssssssssoscesescesseseececcccces, 16 hours 
Selected requirements (SR) ........cccceccscsssscsscescocesecoeeecececess.. 21 hours 
The student must take the core requirements listed 


below and may choose among the selected require- 
ments. 


Core Requirements Credits 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ........cccccssccscssecosesseccscescoscossce 3 
PSYC 211 Psychology and Scientific Inference .................... 3 
PSYC 220 Psychological Statistics ........c.cccccccccccccscssccocesecssn. 3 
PSYC 304 Experimental Psychology .o....cccccccscccssssccscoseoseeoce, 3 
PSYC 305 Psychology of Learning ........cccecccccccsccsscoceecoseesee. 3 


PSYC 101 and PSYC 211 are prerequisites for 
many of the major courses and it is recommended that 


psychology majors take these early in their academic 
careers. 


Selected Requirements 


The major must choose one course each from 
groups A, B, C and D; the remaining hours may be 
taken from any of the groups. 


A. Choose one course from the following list: 


Credits 
PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology 


PSYC 320 Psychology of Infancy and Childhood ................. 3 
PSYC 321 Psychology of AdOIeSCENCE ..........cceecceeeseeeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 322 » Psychology Of Aging inn. <sc.cncscssseccsessssorsccseoncanensecs 3 
B. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 312 Physiological PsyChology ...........::ccssccsseeseeesseseeees 3 
PSYC 415 Motivation and EMOtiOn ...........cccsccescesseseeeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 450 Sensation and Perception .............cceceeseeesenees 3 
C. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 306. Social PsyonOlogy i. 56o250.::..c.ccsssnccsude caneuguceaenicess 3 
PSYC 407 Psychology of Personality ...........:.::ccsscseeseceenees 3 
PSYC 408 History and Systems in Psychology .................+. 3 
PSYC 409 Environmental Psychology .............c:scsesceesseeeees 3 
PSYC 445 Cognitive PsyChology .............:scccsssseeseseeeeesseeseees 3 
D. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 302 Abnormal Psychology ...........cccsccesseeceersesseeeeseesees 3 
PSYC 360 Clinical/Counseling Psychology .............:..scssee0 3 
PSYC 403 Measurement and Evaluation ............ccccceeeeeeesees 3 
PSYC 423 Psychology of the Exceptional Child ................... 3 


PSYC 465 Principles and Techniques of Group Therapy ..... 3 


E. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 310 Industrial PSyChOlogy ............::cccssssceseneteeeeeneeenees 3 


PSYC-333. Effective Parenting’ <....5.5..5:. cc aiciescccccsstueconcsouted 3 
PSYC 335 Basic Helping Relationships ...............cccccceeeseeees 3 
PSYC 370 Psychology and the Criminal Justice System ..... 3 
PSYC 430 Learning Theory and Its Application .................... 3 
PSYC 462 Behavior Modification in Business and Industry ...... 3 
F. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 215 Psychology Applied to Daily Living .............0 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and Dying ..........scesereeseees 3 
PSYC 325 Psychology Of Sexuality ...........ccsssresescssserrenees 3 
PSYC 334 Psychology Of WOMEN .......cscccsesseceeserserseereenenes 3 
PSYC 336° PSyCRology Of MOI io cesscscccvcsscctessceccecserassssantsoplinese 3 
PSYC 406 Psychology of Attitudes and Attitude Change ..... 3 
PSYC 485 Psychology Practicum ........cscsccsccesecsseerseeseesees 3 
PSYC 490 Individual Directed Study ..........:cscsessccsseseeeenees 1-3 
PSYC 495 Selected Topics in Psychology ...........:scscccsseesees 1-3 


G. Elective credit in psychology—3-6 credits 


Minor Requirements SS 
The minor in psychology consists of a minimum 
of 18 hours and includes the following: 
1. Three hours of core requirements: 


PSYC 101 General Psychology ...........cccssescesserssesearenenenensens 3 
2. Fifteen or more hours of which nine hours must 
be selected from the courses offered at the 300 
level or above. 
At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education. 


General Information a 

Transfer students majoring in psychology must 
complete a minimum of 15 hours of psychology courses 
at Salisbury State University. All majors must have a 
grade of C or better in each required psychology 
course. ; 

Double majors must meet all the requirements of 
a regular psychology major. : ; 

The psychology program is designed to permit a 
major to complete departmental requirements within 
approximately three years. . 

A sample program might contain the following 
courses: 


Psychology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMpositiOn ...........:ccseeeereeseseneeees 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations .............eccccecsceceeeseeeetenneneeensees 3 
Group III-A Elective (Lab Science) ............:.0+ 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............:ceseseeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..........::sccesecseessessssersseesenenees ie 
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ENGL102 Principles of Literature ............. cc eceeeeeeeeeeeteeeees 3 
PUT 102. MVOTIC) CIVINZAUIONG oe. sic sk eiiccihekceaicgscceescesentscasivesees 3 
Group Ill-A Elective (Lab Science) ............:::2e 4 
PSYC 211 Psychology and Scientific Inference .................. 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-A) ...........:::csescceeee 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CORAM FOE MOGTIV: 5555 on scikcrnsaipacencvnsahysoboesrevonsyenss 3 
SORDID RES, EBV acai ocsih soak or pcaoanas cavsbeds osiscenpasanes 3 
Group III-B Elective 
(Math course recommended) ...........:ccsccceeeeseeees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) ...........:cccceseeseeseees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-D) ...........:c::ceceeee tp 
English Literature Elective ............cccccceecesseeeenes 3 
COUNT FES VOCUS” Kissisacisnscccsesccnccccssebintivwatstgrecenss 3 
CUI AEs IS sooo CR BL eieedieneaes 3 
Grou Ure EISCive 6.5... itn aaa. 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-C) ............:::ccceeeeee 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PSYC 220 Psychological Statistics ............ccceseseseeeerereeees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-B) ............:ccseeceees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) ..........ccscesesesesseees 3 
AIL ENOCHIG  5555.ssedssiskcctieseevsvencassreriveesarventa 6 
15 
PSYC 304 Experimental Psychology ...........:cscessssesseereeeeseees 4 
PSYC 305 Psychology Of Learning ..........ccceseseeeseneeneeneees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) .........:ccccscceseeseeeee 3 
Gere LOCUS iach cseda ce eas ceeesl ste 6 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
GBNGSFEL EMOCHIVOS Sisiassciianessccssckeecessivectncscadatabvenss ; : 
Gerieral BlSCHVOS ci ccdidess ibs cc cssesnsicvosestnsedesssseess } 


*See “Selected Requirements (SR)” in department description. 


Psychology Courses 


101. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of general principles underlying human behavior in- 
cluding study of the nervous system, perception, learning, 
emotion and personality. Experimental findings are applied 
to practical situations. May not be taken for credit if the student 
already has credit for PSYC 210. Three hours per week. 


211. PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 

INFERENCE | 3 hours credit 
Designed for psychology majors. Topics include: principles 
of experimental design, logic of hypotheses testing, reasoning 
through issues in psychology and effective critical thinking. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


215. PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 

TO DAILY LIVING 3 hours credit 
Designed to help students use psychology in their everyday 
lives so that they may understand and influence their own 
behavior and the behavior of others. Methods and techniques 
of behavior change will be discussed. Prerequisite: PSYC 
101. Three hours per week. 


220. PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Methods of design of psychological experiments and analysis 
of data. Prerequisite or corequisite: PSYC 211. Three 
hours per week. 


300. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the characteristics of and theories explaining the 
physical, intellectual, social and emotional development of 
individuals throughout the life span. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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302. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the etiology, diagnosis and prognosis of neuroses, 
psychoses, psychosomatic disorders, transient situational 
maladjustments and personality disorders, with discussions 
of various treatment approaches. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. 
May not be taken for credit if the student already has credit 
for PSYC 405. Three hours per week. 


304. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the experimental method and its application to 
psychological research in both animals and humans. Pre- 
requisites: PSYC 211, PSYC 220. Three hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


305. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 3 hours credit 
A survey of the basic experimental facts and research related 
to learning. Prerequisite:PSYC 211. Three hours per week. 


306. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of group behavior of humans with emphasis on the 
relation of the individual to the group. Mass reaction and judg- 
ment, group control and group influence on the individual are 
considered. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, PSYC 211. Three 
hours per week. 


310. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the application of psychological theory, techniques 
and research to business and industry. Topics such as person- 
nel selection, training efficiency, job satisfaction and morale, 
safety and design equipment and consumer psychology are 
considered. Three hours per week. 


312. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of morphological, neurochemical and physiolog- 
ical bases of behavior. Prerequisite: PSYC 211 or consent 
of instructor. May not be taken for credit if the student already 
has credit for PSYC 412. Three hours per week. 


320. PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANCY 

AND CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the implications of and issues surrounding 
the physical, intellectual, social and emotional development 
of children from conception to adolescence. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, PSYC 300.Three hours per week. 


321. PSYCHOLOGYOF ADOLESCENCE 3hourscredit 
Study of physical, intellectual, emotional and social develop- 
ment of the adolescent. Prerequisite: PSYC 300. Three 
hours per week. 


322. PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of selected topics in human development from early 
adulthood through old age. Ten hours of volunteer experience 
with the elderly required. Prerequisite: PSYC 300, May not 
be taken for credit if student already has credit for PSYC 422, 
Three hours per week. 


323. PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH 

AND DYING 3 hours credit 
Exploration of attitudes and behaviors related to death. Topics 
include: the dying patient, suicide, bereavement, ethical is- 
sues, the funeral, etc. Emphasis is on developing an under- 
Standing of self and death. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours credit per week. 


325. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the psychological theories and social research 
concerning human sexuality. Topics include gender roles, sex- 
ual attitudes and mores, sexual health, sexual abuse and 
other current issues. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours 
per week. 


333. EFFECTIVE PARENTING 3 hours credit 
This course offers practical techniques for dealing with chil- 
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dren, including effective communication with children of all 
ages and techniques for coping with inappropriate behavior 
in children. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


334. PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 3 hours credit 
A study of sex roles, sex differences, the causes of psycholog- 
ical problems of women and some methods of coping with 
the rapidly changing roles of both men and women. Three 
hours per week. 


335. BASIC HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 3 hours credit 
Overview of fundamental counseling theory as well as an 
introduction to conceptual and experiential interviewing and 
counseling skills. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Students may not 
receive credit for both PSYC 335 and PSYC 444. Three hours 
per week. 


336. PSYCHOLOGY OF MEN 3 hours credit 
Study of the psychological effects of the cultural roles assigned 
to males and of the impact of the transitions confronting men 
in the roles they assume. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours per week. 


360. CLINICAL/COUNSELING 

PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of theories and practices in the treatment 
of mental and emotional disorders. Included are commonly 
employed analytical, neoanatypical and behavioral systems 
of clinical psychology as well as a survey of psychodiagnostic 
materials. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 or consent of instructor. 
May not be taken for credit if the student already has credit 
for PSYC 460. Three hours per week. 


370. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
Survey of the criminal justice system and its relationship to 
psychology. Topics include theories of crime, criminal person- 
ality, roles of the victim, police officer, lawyers, judges, 
psychologists and special groups. Emphasis on sexual as- 
Sault, crimes against children and the insanity defense. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


403. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A coverage of correlational techniques, reliability and validity. 
Psychological tests and questionnaires are considered in 
terms of their measurement assumptions and utility. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 220 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


406. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTITUDES 

AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course is concerned with how attitudes are formed, mea- 
sured and changed. Emphasis on the classical theories and 
on new approaches to attitude formulation and change. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 306 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


407. PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 3 hours credit 
A survey of major theoretical approaches to the Origin and 
development of human personality. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. 
Three hours per week. ; 
408. HISTORY AND SYSTEMS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of basic integrating theories of psychology. Prerequi- 
site: PSYC 211, PSYC 405 or PSYC 407 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


409. ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the effects of the environment on human behavior. 
Consideration is given to such topics as organizational struc- 
ture and climate, architecture, population density and urban 
stress. Prerequisite:PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


415. MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 3 hours credit 
A survey of experimental findings and theory of processes 
that energize and direct behavior. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, 
PSYC 211. Three hours per week. 


423. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
A study of children who vary from the norm including the 
gifted, physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, so- 
cially handicapped, emotionally disturbed. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 300 or PSYC 320 or EDUC 300 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


430. LEARNING THEORY AND 

ITS APPLICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to acquaint students with the theoretical 
base and experimental data to support a united approach to 
human learning. Also provides students opportunities to di- 
rectly apply learning theory to the education of the individual. 
Prerequisites: EDUC 300, PSYC 101, PSYC 211 (or equiva- 
lent) or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


445. COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of human cognitive processing. Topics include percep- 
tion, attention, memory, problem solving, language, reasoning 
and decision making. Prerequisite: PSYC 211. Three hours 
per week. 


450. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 3 hours credit 
Study of human sensory and perceptual systems with em- 
phasis on vision. Perception is treated from a physiological, 
behavioral and cognitive point of view. Prerequisites: PSYC 
101, PSYC 211. May not be taken for credit if student already 
has credit for PSYC 350. Three hours per week. 


462. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN BUSINESS 

AND INDUSTRY 3 hours credit 
A behavioral analysis of problems and topics taken from cur- 
rent business and industry journals. Additional emphasis on 
procedures used in leadership effectiveness programs. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


465. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

OF GROUP THERAPY 3 hours credit 
A study of principles and techniques of group counseling/ 
psychotherapy and their application. Includes a review of the 
psychological and historical development of group therapy 
and a study of the pertinent research. Discussions and role- 
playing are important elements of this course. Prerequisite: 
Advanced standing. Three hours per week. 


485. PSYCHOLOGY PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
Provides psychology majors with training experience in a var- 
iety of clinical settings. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, PSYC 335, 
PSYC 360 and PSYC 302 or PSYC 407 and consent of instruc- 
tor. Minimum of two hours per week supervision and eight 
hours per week of field work. Students may earn no more 
than six hours in undergraduate practicum courses. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY _ 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to pursue, 
through observation, experimentation or library research, a 
topic of their choosing. May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Consent of the depart- 
ment chair. 


495. SELECTED TOPICS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a psychological therapeutic technique, per- 
son, developmental period or theory. May be repeated in dif- 
ferent areas of study, but for no more than six hours credit. 
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Social Science 

Professor Thompson (chair); and faculty members of 
the Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, 
Sociology and Anthropology departments. 


Courses for students seeking a major in social 
science are drawn from the following: economics, geog- 
raphy, history, political science, sociology and anthro- 
pology. Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in 
social science include the following courses. 

1. Required Courses: 


Credits 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles .............cccsscseseeeseees 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles .............:::cceseseeeeeseees 3 
2. Choose one course in geography from the fol- 
lowing list: 
‘ Credits 
GEOG 100 Introduction to Human Geography ..............:000+ 3 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ...............:csesecsceeseseeeseneeeeeeees 3 
GEOG S01 Wr: OGIONS 3. oiiicceiecask basssicasensotad icbennsods elseus 3 
3. Choose one course in geography from the fol- 
lowing list: 
Credits 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography ............cccsceseeesstescenseeeeseees x 
GEOG 302 Geography of the United States and Canada ..... 3 
GEOG 310 Regional Geography of Europe 
and the Soviet CHnion ie. 62l.k ee ac 3 
4. Required Courses: 
Credits 
HIST 161.) . World Civilizations... 2 9hi6 8 Rta 3 
BIST 102. Word CIVIRZATIONS ic do ccsc ss sek jes sdisccosepecednc, cudecd. dc. 3 
HIST 201 History of the United States ............. cc ceeeeeeeees 3 
HIST 202 History of the United States 2.0.0.0... cee eeeceeeeeees 3 
POSC 110 American National Government .......................... 3 


5. Choose one course in non-Western history 
from one of the following areas: Asia, Africa, 
Middle East and Latin America. 

6. Choose one course in African-American or 
American minority history. 

7. Choose one political science course from the 


following list: 

Credits 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
POSC 212 Introduction to African Politics 0.0.0.0... ccc 3 
POSC 215 American Foreign Policy ...........ccccccccsseeessceereseees 3 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government ................... 3 

POSC 311 Comparative Government of 

DOVOIGIUND INRUOFIE oof. ition. sassosseconessdcccdoacpopenanpas 3 
POSC 315 The Presidency in American Politics ................... 3 
POSC 430 The Congress in American Politics ...............0.:+ 3 
POSC 440 Public Administration ...........cccccccccseeeseceeseeeeeeeees 3 

8. Choose one political science course from the 

following list: 

Credits 
POSC 102 Contemporary ISSUCS ............c:cecccsssetseeseetsereeseenes 3 
POSC 200 Political Id@OlOGICS ............:cccescccscnseeeeecerseteseerseeees 3 
‘POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ................. 3 
POSC 301 Political Parties and Pressure Groups ................. 3 
POSC 308 Methods of Political Analysis ..............0.ccceeeeeees 3 
POSC 312 International Relations of Southern Africa ........... 3 
POSC 330 American Constitutional Development ................ 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change ............:cceeeee 3 
POSG 401: POUUGAL THO 1. siiicice 5 Sais a stotnegiinn ces Seat 3 
POSC 409 Garson OF Walk siiien lain lth nclnticebiye be chevisciss 3 
POSC 414 Unterrnationnal LW oi nosis en ccsndendesibesdevasecbsertosonconcnes 3 
POSC415. Soviet Foreign: PONGCY Foccitic..cisernencaiendedsnacgocesapee 3 


9. Choose one course in sociology and the follow- 
ing anthropology course: 
Credits 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology ..........:ccscccsceecsseeesseeeeeeeees 3 
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10. Choose 12 hours in upper-level (300/400) his- 
tory and social science courses. At least six 
hours must be taken from the same discipline. 
Students are encouraged to develop a reading 
proficiency in at least one foreign language or 


proficiency in statistics. 


Transfer students must complete a minimum of 


21 semester hours with grades of C or better in social 
sciences at Salisbury State University. 

Social science majors must have at least a C av- 
erage in their major courses for graduation. 

All majors are requested to obtain a copy of the 
Guide Booklet for History and Social Science Majors, 
for more detailed information and guidance in social 
Science. Copies are available in the department office. 

Social science majors seeking certification for pub- 


lic school teaching must take the following courses in 
education: 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..........c.cccccccsessessessee. 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .o........cccccccccccccceccsceccsceceseee. 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, Theory ; 
gh alta ts alos SES SS ESOT oO gc 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..................... 1 
EDUC 334 Social Studies in the Secondary School ............. 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ............ccccccccececseccesseseeee. 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 
ONIN ERMINE oi co.cc chock cceccscccoce 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 
in the Regular Classroom ...0.........cccsescssceseseeseseees 3 
and the following course: 
Credits 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...........cccccccccccceec0.-.. 3 


Social Science Curriculum Guide 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 


ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ..0........c.ccccccsesesecsseeesese. 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations oo... eececccccccceccccscssccccecssecsees 3 
SOCI SOCINOGY EMCGIVE oon. cacciccccecsccccscececlecdocesesee, 3 
Group III-A (Science) oon... cece ecececeeccccesceceeeseceecsees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............cccccccccccccececeee 3 
16 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ...0..........cccccccccscseccseseseseseee 3 
Wieot 102. «WONG OIVRIZMTIONS (of oo hs oo eccsercece nce. 3 
Group III-B (Science/math) .0..0........c.ccccccesceceeeeees 4 
GEOG Geography 100, 202 of 304 ooo. eecccecccceeeeeeees 3 
13 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL English Literature Elective oo... .cccccecseeeceseeeees 3 
HIST 201 United States History... ccccccccccccsesessesesceeeseese, 3 
POSC 110 American National Government ..........c.cccccccccese.. 3 
Group III-A (SCIENCE) ou... ccc ecececssceseseeececceeees 3 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology .............cccccccsescseseceeeseseseeces 3 
15 
HIST 202 United States History 0.0... cccescsesessesccesesesseeees 3 
Group III-B (science/math) ...........ccccccccseeeseseeees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles .............cccccccceccseceesees 3 
a gag Jo i ae Wc ON a RS Me nN 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ............ccccccccssccsesssecesescerecseees 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR | 
ROMS BEE Soi ia nina adc gencdio vask ailan Seas nbs 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ............cccesccseeceeseseese 3 
HIST History Elective (upper level) .............cccccescceceese. 3 
POSC Political Science 101, 212, 215, 
310) S11; 315; 490 OF 440 onc cccccdccciccecccceeeh 3 
Gonetal Elective iain kis PAS Bala. 3 
15 
SOSC Social Science Elective ..........ccccccccsssesesecsesceees 3 
SOSC Social Science Elective .........ccccccccscsesessceceeeeees 3 
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oof ALT 677 RR ee ea a a 3 
ROIS PRMICUIVS. 25005. 5. Geestuctctischoccecscoconcecsoucens 3 
oo at Tad ad ae We a 3 
ope Bele aden: Cae kph Ah) TE a 1 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOSC Social Science Elective oo... ccc cccccccccccccseeccecees 3 
SOSC social Science Elective «....c.......ccccsccccccccccccccsseces. 3 
COS 21. SI RS Sh 3 
Eg Ee EL BR eT a ce Ma 3 
(Joliet) ClGGUNO. os ee 3 
15 
SOSC Social Science Elective .o....ccccccccccccccccccccececcceeees 3 
OMRSEV ER VT 8 as casi Koccdecevcices loceooreecéscckedeés’s. 3 
Coreen oc Ce ear ae 3 
CISNNGHET Ee CUVS Shee ae 3 
General Elective 6555 ee oe ee 3 
15 


Social Science Courses 


300. SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERN 

PROGRAM 3 hours credit 
A work study program with the primary emphasis on practical 
experiences to be learned while working with a governmental 
or community agency on the local, state or national level. 
Prerequisite: Junior or senior class standing with a maior in 


history, political science, sociology or social science and ap- 
proval of directors. 


400. CURRENT PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
A study is made of either general or special topics of our 
times. The topics are considered from the historic aspect and 
the present social and cultural setting in which they occur. 
Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
social science majors for department honors at the invitation 
of the department. This course may not be taken ona pass/no 
credit basis. Prerequisites: Approval of the department. Stu- 
dents must have completed 21 hours of work in social science 
and must have at least a 3.5 average in social science. 


Sociology 


Professors Bosserman (chair), Talbot; Associate Pro- 
fessors Cipolla, Steffes; Assistant Professor Pappas. 


The department offers a major and minor in sociology. 
Sociology majors seeking the Bachelor of Arts must 
complete at least 37 hours in sociology, at least 21 of 


which must be at the 300 and 400 levels. Required courses 
are: 


Credits 
SOCI211 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY oo... ecccscescessssessecesesessccoseese. 3 
SOCI218 Racial and Cultural Minorities .........cccccccscccocsseeosscoes 3 
SOCI309 Social ROSCA) foo icscnscsccccccccedsecescccsobecheeccocosse,. 3 
SOCI410 Social Research Wooo... ecccceccecsseccccessssssescscecescseseseees. 4 
SOCI415 Senior Seminar ....i......ccccccccscccscscsecscsselecsceseccoesselece. 3 
SOCI421 Development of Social Thought .........ccccsssessssesssssee. 3 
SOCI422 Contemporary Sociological PIOORE  sscactonictiis Sucks 3 


Students must have a grade of C or better in each 
course included in the major. Transfer students major- 
ing in sociology must complete at least 15 hours in 
sociology at Salisbury State University. 

Sociology minors must complete at least 18 hours 
in sociology, at least nine of which must be at the 300 
and 400 levels. Students must have a grade of C or 
better in each course that is included in the minor. At least 
15 hours of work in the minor must be in courses that are 


not applied toward General Education requirements. 

Sociology majors of outstanding ability may 
achieve recognition through the departmental Honors 
Program. To be considered for departmental Honors, 
students should apply to the department chair, or be 
recommended to the chair by a member of the faculty, 
no later than the start of their senior year. The faculty 
will admit qualified students to SOCI 495 (Independent 
Study for Department Honors), considering each stu- 
dent’s average in the major (3.5 is normally required) 
and his/her proposal for the independent study. Stu- 
dents will be awarded Honors upon their completion 
of the independent study with a grade of B or better 
and their completion of the major coursework with a 
3.5 average. 

Although there are no prerequisites for many 
sociology courses, students are advised that 300- and 
400-level courses are basically designed for juniors 
and seniors. 


Sociology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of COMposition .............ceecceeeseeeeeeseeeee 3 
HIST 101. Word Civilizations '5..2i.2)i0iccs<s icasesivcenseoussgeceuupeanes 3 
Group I-B: ElOCHVOS .ncisijsidedcieeises sans cesensssasactebretpan 3 
Group ‘I-A’ BIGCtiIVG | ei. Snes. iss cscedsoocncpspactecnonees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..............cecscseeseeseees e 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature «2.0.0.0... cs sceseccneneeneeees 3 
HIST 102 ° “World CIVIZalIOns: 5.2505... uce ee heme 3 
Group 1-B Elective J... icc as 3 
Group ‘fll-A ‘Elective! iio. iac i nse nte 3 
SOCI211. Principles Of SOCIOIOGY ...............:..cscscsseesevessenees be 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SOCI218 Racial and Cultural Minorities ...............:cceeeeeeee 3 
Group II-B Elective ......ce eee cececeseessensesenseeeenee 3 
Literature: BlOCtiVe ®.....5..05cc5.Licilabecesceseueacatsbedkoosienes 3 
BlOCHVG Sl Rsc cd. ccteiis tip hella eather oat 3 
BIO CHIVG 0 scion cccdscadiicnassciess Muah hadulaht opabiaaeetanaeieeds 3 
15 
SOCI Socidhogy Elective’ ...i..:2.c.ckscscasarhqoacstoncasseucvmnnateest 3 
Group II-B Elective... eee cesecetsesseeeeeeeeteneaees 3 
ENQCHIVE. octet siiedsosccassetsccosccddenscakendd mangers ue onaeanaes 3 
PIB CHIVG 35) oa- ececaa cases cicaaccbedies Suc beosoieckascdaheast te 3 
EIOCHIVG se. 2 2cni5és..cconicdes ocigdays sas ois soceoscdunqvicnasedestucndegts 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SOCISOS: Social FESO fo 5 icles oases. age cos stine-baccmnseopievess 3 
Group -BBlective © 5.0... 208 ah aah 3 
Uo be RRM ECan es lapses pares e Maan faek Lb fe 3 
BAOCTIVG 8 itis Real gic ps ap leae ete coveencestanye 3 
NO CRIVG i indis <s'onyvctbuesiatGs abn Spd ob ds dead Aopeuce Cavceatonne 3 
15 
SOC! 410 |, Social Researohy Wass. cccibs cccscvinncte niccssioatasensomaans 4 
IO CHIVO. «0 ccccnsedenscdcncecedestetvpsvanunclcepaates Upebsowencusties 3 
coe 1 Mg Routes Paap st Ray Pear teniate DEBT eeene ) So 3 
EEIGCUVG. 55 cas fe ivishicoccctek Vivbihsnge vty cpcetanasd etaconig Sifts 3 
13 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOCI421 Development of Social Thought ..............:sese 3 
SOCI Sociology Elective .............csssseccscecsessecseccessesseeees 3 
SOCI Sociology Elective .......cscccsscctsesossessesscdeneesecensecues 3 
BleCtive iii aki Ne a ene : 
EIOCHVE: ia...icsdsfssancte fe 
SOCI 415. Senior SOmimar ....:.0:.c0cc-cccesevscsrebesscsessaccesavesesyinss 3 
SOCI422 Contemporary Sociological Theory ...........-:s0 3 
SOC! SOcCIOIOGY ElOCHIVE ..........cececcesscesssrceseseesseteescesseens 3 
UNI 2 isis Sivan buche cok cole latapcasne diese ais natabcgepeulialvedss ; 
EIRCUVG: incdvdshondiags Ps 
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Sociology Courses 


211. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Identification and analysis of basic concepts of sociology, with 
study of interrelatedness of structures, systems and institu- 
tions, and recognition of the social processes by which society 
evolves. Three hours per week. 


214. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of selected social problems in contemporary society. 
Emphasis upon the sociological understanding of the process 
by which social problems are defined. Three hours per week. 


216. SOCIOLOGY OF GENDER 3 hours credit 
A study of the social positions and expectations assigned to 
people on the basis of gender. Stresses the central place of 
gender roles in social organization and considers the implica- 
tions of any major role changes. Three hours per week. 


217. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 3 hours credit 
An in-depth look at such contemporary social movements as 
the Black Muslims, Gay Liberation, the Women’s Movement, 
the aged, youth and the radical right. Three hours per week. 


218. RACIAL AND 

CULTURAL MINORITIES 3 hours credit 
A study of ethnic differences that produce prejudice, 
stereotypes, discrimination and the social processes 
employed by dominant and minority groups. Three hours per 
week. 


225. SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 

AND NONVIOLENCE 3 hours credit 
Seeks answers to questions about why humans use violence 
to resolve conflicts and what social forces produce conflict in 
the family, ethnic and racial groups, economic groups and 
nation states. Explores nature and practice of non-violent con- 
flict resolution. Three hours per week. 


226. POPULATION 3 hours credit 
An introduction to social demography. Topics include world 
and U.S. population trends, components of demographic 
change (fertility, mortality, migration), population policy and 
demographic aspects of contemporary social issues. Three 
hours per week. 


301. STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY _ 3 hours credit 
Selected areas in varied subfields of sociology. May be re- 
peated under different subtitles. Three hours per week. 


302. SOCIAL INTERACTION 3 hours credit 
The study of human behavior as social interaction. Emphasis 
on symbolic communication and its relationship to the concept 
of self. Three hours per week. 


304. SOCIAL INEQUALITY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the variety of class and rank structures found 
in both past and contemporary societies. Special attention 
focused on the determinants of social class as well as the 
related issues of social mobility and changes in class position 
of both individuals and groups. Additional emphasis on iden- 
tifying both attitudinal and behavioral consequences of class 
position. Three hours per week. 


305. SOCIOLOGY OF LAW hou! 
A study of formal legal statements as communications both 
reflecting and influencing life in society. Selected examples 
of the conflict between legality and social reality, with attention 
to both substantive and procedural issues of law; considera- 
tion of possible solutions. Three hours per week. 


309. SOCIAL RESEARCH | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to methods of research in the social sciences. 
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Emphasis on research design, including formulation of ques- 
tions, conceptualization, measurement and sampling. Involve- 
ment in practical research activity. Three hours per week. 


312. COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the emergence of modern bureaucratic structure, 
emphasizing institutionalization, patterns of authority and im- 
pact on personality. Three hours per week. 


315. URBAN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the origin, character and significance of urban 
communities. The course analyzes the ecology and social 
organization of cities, the phenomenon of urban and met- 
ropolitan development, and the resulting lifestyles, problems 
and trends. Three hours per week. 


316. THE FAMILY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the family as a socially recognized intimate 
group with a significant place in the life of the individual and 
society. Emphasis on the impact of changing social conditions 
on sexuality, love, marriage, parenthood, childhood and other 


dimensions of intimate relationships. Three hours per week. | 


317. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of crime and delinquency as forms of deviant 
behavior; examination of social causes, social reactions and 
applicable sociological theories. Three hours per week. 


318. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Examination of humanity's quest for religious meaning as a 
social activity with social consequences. Considers the place 
of religion in different kinds of societies, past, present and 
future. Three hours per week. 


319. SOCIAL CHANGE AND 

SOCIAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Explores why whole societies like the United States change. 
Compares contemporary industrial and developing countries 
by critically examining classical and current theories of socio- 
cultural change. Considers strategies for purposive changing 
of a society. Three hours per week. 


324. COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An investigation of communities as social systems emphasiz- 
ing current directions in community research. Three hours 
per week. 


329. THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH 

AND ILLNESS 3 hours credit 
The study of social factors involved in health and illness em- 
phasizing the institution of medicine in American society. 
Three hours per week. 


330. DEATH, DISEASE AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of changing patterns of causation and distribution 
of death and disease. Major emphasis is given to the study 
of suicide and homicide. Three hours per week. 


334. SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 

DISORDERS 3 hours credit 
The study of socio-cultural factors in mental health and illness 
emphasizing social causation and patterns of distribution. 
Three hours per week. 


335. SYSTEMS OF HEALTH 

CARE DELIVERY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the institution of health care and its delivery. 
Major emphasis on the diversity of organization in this institu- 
tion in differing social systems. Three hours per week. 


340. AGING AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
This course examines the aging process from the sociological 
perspective. Major emphasis is given to the position of the 
elderly in contemporary society. Also, some attention is di- 
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rected to age-roles associated with various positions within 
the chronological process of aging, such as childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood and old age. Three hours per week. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. It is cross-listed with the departments of Philosophy 
and Political Science and may be taken a maximum of two 
times with different content on each occasion. Prerequisite: 
Enrollment by permission of the Honors Program director only. 
Three hours per week. 


409. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of public education as a bureaucratic social institu- 
tion, the countervailing community power structure and the 
professional role of the educator. Three hours per week. 


410. SOCIAL RESEARCH II 4 hours credit 
Further training in methods of research in the social sciences. 
Emphasis on data analysis, including organization of data for 
computer processing, hypothesis-testing and simple causal 
modeling. Prerequisite: SOC! 309 or consent of instructor. 
Three one-hour lectures and one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


415. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar experience for senior students with emphasis on 
social theory, problems and research. Prerequisite: Fifteen 
hours of sociology or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


416. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of sociology. May be repeated 
once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
instructor who will direct the study. Three hours per week. 


421. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 

THOUGHT 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the historical antecedents and contemporary 
profiles of sociological theory emphasizing major figures and 
dominant paradigms. Prerequisite: SOC! 211 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


422. CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL 

THEORY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the current state and future directions of 
sociological theory. Prerequisite: SOC! 211 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. RESEARCH PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
This course applies social research methods to a specific 
research project. Project work includes hypothesis formula- 
tion, research design, data collection and data analysis. Pre- 
requisite: SOC! 309 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


495. INDEPENDENT STUDY 

FOR DEPARTMENT HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. Prerequisites: Approval of chair 
and consent of the instructor who will direct the study. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Number reserved for courses approved as an experimental 
response to student interest or community need. May be re- 
peated once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: SOCI 
211 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


School of Nursing 


and Health Sciences 


Dr. Karen K. Badros, Interim Dean 


The Salisbury State University School of Nursing 
and Health Sciences provides a liberal and professional 
education to students of nursing, medical technology 
and respiratory therapy. The programs offered in the 
School of Nursing and Health Sciences are designed 
to provide a learning environment in which Students 
can acquire the theoretical knowledge and clinical skills 
necessary for competent and proficient practice in their 
respective professional disciplines. 

Programs are designed to prepare students, as 
contributing members of the health care team, to meet 
the needs of individuals requiring acute, chronic or re- 
habilitative health care in a variety of health care set- 
tings and to promote the quality, availability and acces- 
sibility of professional education and health care, par- 
ticularly as these relate to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


Nursing 

Professors Johnson, Quinn, Stilwell (chair); Associate 
Professors Badros (dean), Kellam; Assistant Profes- 
sors Banks, Battistoni, Brown, Drewer, Hoffmann, 
Kane, Kolls, McDowell, Rodgers, Seldomridge, Sidrak; 
Instructors Collins, Walsh. 


The baccalaureate program offered by the Depart- 
ment of Nursing facilitates a liberal and professional 
education which provides opportunities for professional 
development and self-actualization. 

The program is designed: . Hf 

1. to prepare a generalist practitioner qualified to 

provide professional nursing care to individuals, 
families and communities at all levels of well- 
ness in a variety of health care settings; 

2. to promote the quality, availability and accessi- 

bility of nursing education and nursing care; and 

3. to provide quality education for students as a 

basis for graduate study in nursing. 

Educational preparation for nursing involves a 
sequence of learning experiences which occur in a 
variety of health care settings with clients of all age 
groups, of multicultural backgrounds and of various 
socioeconomic levels. Such sequential learning exper'- 
ences assist the student in developing competence in 
nursing practice. 

The program is fully accredited by the National 
League for Nursing and the Maryland Board of Nursing. 
Graduates are eligible to take state board examinations 
for licensure as registered nurses. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Nursing 
The nursing program includes a General Educa- 
tion component, support courses in the natural and 
behavioral sciences and a series of upper-division nurs- 
ing courses for a total of 122 semester hours. 
Required nursing courses are as follows: 


Credits 
NURS 300 Professional Nursing Concepts ............:ccceeee 6 
RRR). FOMSITME Gaia cans ip acca dt vias ueion wtb douocuhdecban ois Bled appa 10 
IMUPEREN CHEE D1 PUREST OF dhe ps dacits cvareanockcvesoevesdnntehpensscbonstonssboatbengs 10 
PUI S ard IIPS TEN As ck ca tstcPene densdsncacuasuodacseadteevesedbakeddesteele 10 
PUETE SCs MRED: PMU SMUD IM asec dhscetbavohissi epneungsscdenadcneccvens evaeconphghasade 10 


and a minimum of two hours in a nursing elective or 
independent study in nursing (four hours for registered 
nurse students). 

Required support courses from other departments 
include the following: 


Credits 
Be EHS  WANICONUOOY *sioicccccecteacssesscccctsstsianstscosencénectossasten cas 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........scceeerees 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........ccceceees 4 
EMAIL E: i MMT sickens casks cqlodeavecresphpabbtascdroepiange vbatoenagcenaeed 3 
BIL Se | PERIOONVEIOIOGY. ocd: sicccedcaeseoncdiserioredsnssegndeacoacscoosens 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | uu... cccseccescssseeseesseneeeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ........... cece eeseseteeeeeeees 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics ................. 3 
PSYC 101 General PSYCHOIOGY ........ccecsecsceneetsseseeseeeeseees 3 
PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology ........ssccscseeeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 302 Abnormal Psychology .........:cscccscesseserserseencenes 3 
soci SOCK OCU ceiisetbesihhsdedssidacdessiacgsabasceetesccase 3 


Completion of these courses will partially satisfy 
Group III of the General Education course requirements. 

Progression in the nursing major is dependent 
upon satisfactory completion of the required courses 
for the previous level. All required nursing courses must 
be taken in sequence. The minimum acceptable grade 
for Biology 334 (Pathophysiology) and all required nurs- 
ing courses ‘is C. Students who do not successfully 
complete any of the five required nursing courses must 
apply to the Student Policies Committee for readmis- 
sion to the nursing major. Ordinarily, only one of these 
courses may be repeated. 


Registered Nurse Students 


Salisbury State University participates in the 
statewide nursing education model developed by the 
Governor's Task Force on Nursing Education. Under » 
this model, several options for articulating from one 
type of nursing program to another have been de- 
veloped. These options depend on the year of gradu- 
ation and the location of the basic RN program. A 
brochure, developed especially for the registered nurse 
student, that describes these options in detail is avail- 
able upon request from the Nursing Department. 
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Admission to the Nursing Major 


Students must be admitted to Salisbury State Uni- 
versity before they can be considered for admission to 
the nursing major. Admission to the nursing program 
is limited and students will be considered on the basis 
of academic qualifications. Admission to the University 
does not guarantee admission to the nursing program. 

Students seeking the major in nursing enroll in the 
University as pre-nursing students until approved for 
admission by the Department of Nursing. Applications 
for admission to the nursing major must be submitted 
to the Department of Nursing no later than October 1 
for November notification of admission for the following 
semester. 

General Education credit may be transferred to 
Salisbury State University from other accredited col- 
leges and universities and credit earned by CLEP 
examination is acceptable. Lower-division nursing 
courses are not transferable. Upper-division nursing 
courses taken at other accredited colleges and univer- 
sities will be evaluated by the Nursing Department on 
an individual basis. 

Requirements in nursing are subject to change in 
order to meet standards established by external ac- 
crediting agencies. 


Ssecond-Degree Program Track 


The school offers an accelerated program track 
leading to the Master of Science with a major in nursing 
for non-nurse college graduates who wish to prepare 
for professional nursing roles and advanced clinical 
practice. 

There are 83 semester credit hours in the course 
of study. The Bachelor of Science in nursing is awarded 
after successful completion of 48 semester credit hours 
(44 undergraduate credits, four graduate credits). The 
full-time student will normally complete the under- 
graduate degree requirements and be eligible to take 
the licensure examination for registered nurses 
(NCLEX-RN) in four semesters. The masters’s degree 
requires a minimum of 35 semester credit hours beyond 
those completed for the B.S. in nursing. Details of this 
program track are presented in the University Graduate 
Catalogue. 

Application forms and specific admission-progres- 
sion information may be obtained from the School of 
Nursing and Health Sciences or the Admissions Office. 


Nursing Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ..........c.ccccescscceccsseccseeees 3 
PITT WOT CWNZEHIONS «4.2... doicsedesecacssostvevococicescscses 3 
CHEM 121 *General Chemistry | oo......cccccccccccccccsssscccscesececeeees 4 
PSYC 101 “General Psychology ...........c.cccccscscscsssececceccesesees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ........-.cccccccceccsccecsceces 3 
16 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ..........c.ccccccccecsececcssesceceeese. 3 
Pater! 102 | WOrd CIVIMZAONG \ccciusocscsccesasoacocsssousdcascecscdecosasts 3 
CHEM 122 *General Chemistry Ul o......ccccccceecsccscsceccececesseecees 4 
MATH 151 +Elementary Probability and Statistics .............. 3 
SOCI SOCIMOOY: Elective oi... 5 iS a RE 3 
16 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL215 *Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........-s.csse.0... 4 
Fh A TM TN, GRC apR ay cere SOREN, Ue a a 3 
PSYC 300 +Developmental Psychology ........c.ceccccssscssesseeee 3 
GNI IES EN CHIVG i i hlieedoscsscesccscecs,, 3 
LROPEIUTO EI CTIVG ison cade dihcv a BlcaceseceecsLesonsooeceace 3 
16 
BIOL216 *Human Anatomy and Physiology .........-....c..0..... 4 
HONS 11>“ WACRNONOGY: 6 dk 4 
NURS 300 +Professional Nursing Concepts ........cccccccccceces-.. § 
14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IWREN OS es NOME een aE Ae oe a yt 10 
EHO SOAS PRUNOMIVUMOY cn) s ooo os i cbadbensokoesiecvecs ces, 4 
14 
NUMoee) NEN eat vegan Oh elie ee MAY oo 10 
PSYC 302 “Abnormal Psychology ..0.......:cccccceccesesececcscescocesee. 3 
IMI Cicsire ct eres el gia he AL op 2 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
IWS Fey PRUNING YE 3s, he us caiechanh elec oe Sebene ee 10 
POU HE EIOING 2h gh i ai ecece 3 
ae tl 2 nt a 3 
16 
obese a Mey e's ot | Ngee ee ee a 10 
Nursing Elective or Independent Study ............... 2 
TINIE Sah reer nicer siectot thes As cuiciccessthested eink cds 3 
15 


“Indicates a prerequisite for a subsequent nursing course. Should be 
taken in the semester indicated (or earlier). 

+ Courses that may be taken before or concurrently with NURS 300. 
tBefore enrollment in this course, students must be accepted into the 
nursing major. In some cases it may be possible to take this course 
first semester, sophomore year. 


The above curriculum guide is subject to refine- 
ment to reflect current trends in nursing. 

A total of 122 credit hours are required for gradu- 
ation in the nursing curriculum. 


Required nursing courses may be offered only in 
the semester indicated. 


Nursing Courses 


300. PROFESSIONAL NURSING 

CONCEPTS 6 hours credit 
Introduction to professional nursing concepts and theories 
with a focus on the use of the nursing process. Emphasis on 
the role of the nurse in health maintenance and promotion 
with well individuals in the community. Introduction to the 
nursing research process. Utilization of theories and concepts 
from biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in 
highly structured situations to establish a foundation for the 
practice of nursing. Prerequisites: Admission to the nursing 
major, CHEM 121, PSYC 101. Corequisites: PSYC 300 and 
MATH 114 or MATH 151. Four hours lecture and four hours 
laboratory per week. 


320. NURSING | 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Focus 
on clients who are primarily well but need assistance in meet- 
ing their health care needs. Critical examination of the ele- 
ments of the research process focusing on the selection, def- 
inition and formulation of a research problem. Application of 
theories and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral 
and nursing sciences in structural situations in order for the 
Student to function as a responsible member of the nursing 
team. Prerequisites: Completion of lower-division supporting 
courses and NURS 300. Five hours lecture and 10 hours 
laboratory per week. 


321. NURSING II 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Focus 
on clients who are dependent upon nursing care in order to 
maintain and regain their health. Critical examination of the 
research process continues with a focus on data collection, 


sampling and analysis as they relate to specific nursing prob- _ 


lems. Application of theories and concepts from the biological, 
physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in structured situa- 
tions in. order for the student to assume responsibility as a 
member of the nursing team. Prerequisites: NURS 320, BIOL 
334. Five hours lecture and 10 hours laboratory per week. 


325. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
Identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems that have resulted from new breakthroughs in 
biomedicine. Topics include: physician-patient relationship, 
euthanasia, social control, experimentation, genetic engineer- 
ing, the health care system. Emphasis on developing an ethi- 
cal framework to deal with these and future biomedical issues. 
Students cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 
315. Three hours per week. 


330. CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS 

FOR NURSING 2 hours credit 
Provides conceptual framework for nurse generalist roles and 
for leadership and change in nursing practice. Introduces the 
nursing process, nursing’s human need theory and selected 
concepts of nursing research. Emphasizes ethical, legal and 
historical perspectives in nursing. Exploration of holism, adap- 
tation and systems theories. Prerequisite: Admission to ac- 
celerated program track. Two hours lecture per week. 


340. NURSING TECHNOLOGIES AND 

HEALTH ASSESSMENT | 3 hours credit 
Use of nursing process to assess the health status of clients 
of all ages. Focuses on development of selected assessment 
techniques and psychomotor skills. Emphasizes science and 
technology and their importance to nursing practice. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to accelerated program track. Three 
hours lecture/demonstration per week. 


341. NURSING TECHNOLOGIES AND 

HEALTH ASSESSMENT II 2 hours credit 
Builds upon Nursing Technologies and Health Assessment I. 
Students develop competencies in comprehensive health as- 
sessments and the performance of advanced psychomotor 
Skills. Ethical issues in science and technology are examined. 
Prerequisite: NURS 340. Two hours lecture/demonstra- 
tion per week. 


405. NURSING EXTERN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Supervised practicum designed to assist students in applying 
the nursing process. Explores concerns of the beginning prac- 
titioner including role conflict and role transition, clarification 
of values and reality shock. Students refine skills in assertive- 
ness, clinical decision making, application of change theory 
and conflict resolution, and participate in activities of employed 
registered nurses. Prerequisite: Completion of junior nursing 
courses. Corequisite: Placement in a health care agency 
with one-to-one RN preceptorship and clinical contact of 30 
hours per week. 


415. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN NURSING Variable 1-3 hours credit 
Study of a selected area of nursing, topics may vary from 
semester to semester. Provides an opportunity for curriculum 
innovation or meeting the special needs or interests of under- 
graduate and graduate students. May be repeated for credit 
under different subtitles. One-to-three hours lecture and 
zero-to-two hours laboratory per week. 
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420. NURSING Ill 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals, families and 
groups experiencing complex health problems. Focus on as- 
sisting these clients in maintaining and regaining their health. 
Critical review of research findings with their implications for 
nursing practice. Integration of theories and concepts from 
the biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in 
structured organizational settings in order for the student to 
function as a leader and change agent on the nursing team. 
Prerequisites: NURS 321, PSYC 302. Five hours lecture 
and 10 hours laboratory per week. 


421. NURSING IV 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals, families, groups 
and communities. Nursing practice is comprehensive and in- 
corporates the multiple roles of professional nursing. Applica- 
tion of nursing research findings and communication of these 
outcomes to colleagues. Synthesis of concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in struc- 
tured and unstructured situations in order for the student to 
function as a leader and change agent on the interdisciplinary 
team. Prerequisite: NURS 420. Four hours lecture and 12 
hours laboratory per week. 


450. NURSING THROUGH THE 

LIFE CYCLE | 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals of all ages in 
meeting basic human needs. Emphasizes application of 
theories and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral 
and nursing sciences in highly structured situations that focus 
on health promotion and health maintenance. Prerequisite 
or corequisite: Admission to accelerated program track, 
NURS 330. Two hours lecture and eight hours clinical per 
week. 


451. NURSING THROUGH THE 

LIFE CYCLE Il 5 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with child-bearing and child-rearing 
families. Focuses on assisting clients to promote, maintain or 
regain health. Students apply theories and concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in struc- 
tured situations and function as responsible members of the 
health care team. Prerequisites: NURS 330, NURS 340, 
NURS 450, BIOL 334. Two hours lecture and six hours 
clinical per week. 


452. ADVANCED CONCEPTS 

IN MENTAL HEALTH NURSING 3 hours credit 
A seminar focused on the nurse as primary therapist. Includes 
exploration of sexual therapy, behavior modification, family 
and group therapy, long-term therapy and psychiatric liaison 
nursing. Particular emphasis will be placed on crisis interven- 
tion in birth and death situations. Three hours per week. 


454. HEALTH EDUCATION 

OF CLIENTS 3 hours credit 
Theoretical content and practical application of the principles 
and methodologies of effective health education of individuals, 
families and groups. Emphasis is placed on the use of the 
teaching-learning process in assisting client adaptation and 
promoting quality health care. Through use of a micro-teach- 
ing laboratory the student can demonstrate and analyze a 
variety of teaching skills. The development of teaching plans, 
behavioral objectives and evaluation tools are also stressed. 
Three hours per week. 


456. PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS 3 hours credit 
Nursing interventions relating to application of phar- 
macotherapeutic principles in assisting client adaptation in 
primary, secondary and tertiary health care settings. Special 
emphasis placed on drug interactions, drug dependence, tox- 
icology. Three hours lecture per week. 
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457. CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

IN NURSING 2 hours credit 
Provides a basis for application of concepts, theories and 
methodologies from transcultural nursing to the practice of 
the health professional. Particular emphasis on the influence 
of culture on human response to health and illness. Prerequi- 
site: Junior standing or consent of instructor. Two hours per 
week. 


460. NURSING RESEARCH SEMINAR _-_2 hours credit 
Seminar on the role of the baccalaureate nurse, a research 
consumer and beginning researcher. Highlights importance 
of this role, increases understanding of the research process 
and strengthens abilities to critically analyze current nursing 
research. Introduction to computer usage familiarizes stu- 
dents with a standard computer package (SPSS). Prerequis- 
ites: MATH 114 or MATH 151, NURS 300. Two hours per 
week. 


465. NURSING PROCESS AND ALTERATIONS 

IN HEALTH | 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Fo- 
cuses on assisting clients who are dependent upon nursing 
care to maintain and regain health. Application of theories 
and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral and 
nursing sciences in structured situations is stressed. Students 
assume responsibilities as members of the health care team. 
Prerequisite or corequisite: NURS 451. Two hours lecture 
and eight hours clinical per week. 


466. NURSING PROCESS AND 

ALTERATIONS IN HEALTH Il 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals, families and 
groups experiencing complex health problems in maintaining 
and/or regaining health. Emphasizes integration of concepts 
from the biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences 
in moderately structured situations. Students apply leadership 
principles as decision makers, change agents and responsible 
members of the nursing team. Prerequisite: NURS 465. Two 
hours lecture and eight hours clinical per week. 


475. NURSING PROCESS AND 

COMMUNITIES 5 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals, families, 
groups and communities ir’ meeting complex health needs. 
Emphasizes integration of scientific concepts in the provision 
of nursing services in structured and unstructured situations. 
Students serve in leadership roles in the community as mem- 
bers of the interdisciplinary health team. Prerequisite or 
corequisite: NURS 466. Two hours lecture and six hours 
Clinical per week. 


480. PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT 3 hours credit 
This course holistically approaches the evaluation of an adult 
client's level of wellness from biological, psychological, 
sociological and cultural perspectives. Emphasis is placed on 
preparing students with the beginning knowledge and skills 
necessary to perform a physical examination. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing in the nursing program. Three hours lecture- 
demonstration and two hours independent practice per 
week. 


485. SCHOOL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Current issues relevant to the health of school-age children 
and adolescents. Topics include: roles of teachers and health 
professionals, current health problems and approaches to 
specific health problems. This course is intended for students 
in education and health-related professions. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 300 or EDUC 300 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY Variable 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of nursing agreed upon by 
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the student and faculty member. Open to senior and graduate 
students. This course may by taken twice under different 
course subtitles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: 
Written consent of instructor who will direct the study, chair 
of the department and director of the graduate program in 
nursing, if graduate credit is sought. 


495. DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 

NURSING 4 hours credit 
Examines social, economic and political forces impacting 
health care and nursing roles in complex organizations. Pro- 
vides framework for development of specialized nursing roles. 
Students integrate organization and role theories as leaders 
and change agents in a variety of health care settings. Pre- 
requisite: Completion of semester Ill in the accelerated prog- 
ram track. Two hours lecture and six hours clinical per 
week. 


Medical Technology 


Assistant Professor Cowall; Instructor Hayes (clinical 
coordinator); Assistant Professor Laird (program director 
and chair); Clinical Professor Moore (medical director). 


Medical technology has traditionally been known 
as the branch of medicine dealing with the performance 
of laboratory analyses used in the diagnosis, prognosis 
and treatment of disease, as well as the maintenance 
of health. This definition is rapidly undergoing expan- 
sion due to the diverse employment opportunities avail- 
able to the medical technology graduate. The title given 
by the American Society of Medical Technology is clin- 
ical laboratory scientist, in that the course of study pre- 
pares students to become employed or to seek further 
education in a broad spectrum of areas related to 
laboratory analysis. Today’s graduates seek careers 
in clinical settings (hospitals or private laboratories per- 
forming tests related to disease conditions in humans 
and animals); industry (marketing, pharmaceuticals, 
biomedical technology, occupational health, research 
and development, and quality assurance); research sci- 
ence; health care administration (infection control, 
health promotion, laboratory consultation); or public 
health (epidemiology, crime laboratory science, Peace 
Corps). In addition, many graduates choose to continue 
education in medicine, dentistry, health law or other 
graduate programs. 

The program at Salisbury State provides courses 
in the basic sciences of chemistry and biology, General 
Education and specialized areas such as microbiology, 
immunology, clinical chemistry, hematology, im- 
munohematology and management. The diverse 
course background, coupled with the opportunity for 
students to practice these studies in an actual clinical 
laboratory, provides students with the skills and 
theories necessary to become employed in a variety 
of settings. Therefore, it is highly recommended that 
students wishing to pursue the degree seek academic 
advisement early so that faculty can assist students in 
making decisions which will be beneficial to future 
career goals. 

The four-year Bachelor of Science program at 
Salisbury State University meets essentials set forth 
by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Labora- 
tory Sciences (NAACLS) and is accredited by the Com- 
mittee on Allied Health Education and Accreditation on 
behalf of the American Medical Association (AMA). 


Satisfactory completion of program and University re- 
quirements will culminate in program certification and 
the Bachelor of Science. Graduates of the program are 
eligible to take certification examinations offered by 
various national organizations such as the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP) and the Na- 
tional Certification Agency for medical laboratory per- 
sonnel (NCA). 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Medical Technology 


The program in medical technology consists of a 
basic two-year curriculum of General Education experi- 
ence and support courses in the biological and physical 
sciences (lower-division core) followed by two years of 
professional instruction and training (upper, profes- 
sional component). Selected biological and physical 
science courses include the following: 


Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
and 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ..................- 4 
or 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..................:000+ 4 
and 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..................:00:+. 4 
BIOL 211 © MICTODIONOGY. .fiocccsscnshcectaccbecchetettschiase blsie Soa 4 
BIOL323 Medical Microbiology ..............c:ccscessesssseessessenceees 4 
BIOL 333° | UMMUNOIOGY  ........0ei.cccscnassdecnensadebescucqraseacussmneerenas 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ..............ccccccsecessesssseseeseeseeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ............cccccccccssessescsscesseeseseees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | .............c.ccccccseesseseeseeseeessseees 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ..............cccccccceccssesesceeeeeeseees 4 


Substitution or waiver of these requirements may 
only be made with the permission of the department 
chair and the dean. 

Advanced standing will be granted to those indi- 
viduals who meet acceptable criteria of the University. 
Applicants who hold certification as medical laboratory 
technicians may be offered advanced status. Methods 
include: CLEP, transfer of academic credit from accred- 
ited institutions and credit for prior work experience. In 
their junior and senior years, students must register for 
and satisfactorily complete three semesters of didactic 
study, a senior winter term of clinical rotation and a 
semester of full-time clinical experience at an approved 
Clinical affiliate of the program to include Peninsula 
Regional Medical Center and Memorial Hospital at East- 
on. Students are responsible for registration fees for 
fall and spring semesters and winter term, and for regis- 
tration fees, housing, meals and transportation during 
the winter term and clinical experience semester. In 
addition, it is each student's responsibility to have a 
physical examination performed by a personal physi- 
Cian during the senior year prior to clinical rotations. 

All medical technology departmental courses must 
be completed with grades of C or better for a student 
to continue in the program. Satisfactory completion of 
prerequisite Coursework is required for a student to 
advance in the program. Senior students will be re- 
quired to sit for and satisfactorily pass a comprehensive 
examination before completing the program. Students 
must complete University as well as program require- 
ments prior to earning the baccalaureate degree. 
Placement and progression in medical technology 
courses are determined by departmental policies. For 
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detailed departmental policies, consult the departmen- 
tal handbook, available in the office of the chair. 

Major requirements completed seven years prior 
to admission must be updated in a manner acceptable 
to NAACLS. Evaluations will be performed on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


Admission to the Medical Technology Major 


A major may be declared in medical technology 
at any time prior to the junior year. 

Admission to the upper-division (professional) 
component of the program is granted to a student dur- 
ing the spring of the sophomore year. Admission is 
based on satisfactory completion of (or a plan to com- 
plete) the lower-division core as well as on professional 
and technical aptitude for the field. Space in the upper 
division is limited in number each year, therefore, stu- 
dents should seek admission early in order to ensure 
a seat. Admission is not guaranteed, even with satisfac- 
tory completion of the lower division, if all the spaces 
are filled. 

Students from other science majors such as biol- 
ogy or chemistry are encouraged to seek permission 
to take medical technology courses for elective credit 
if they have an interest in clinical laboratory medicine. 
Specialized categorical certification offered by ASCP 
can be earned by taking specified medical technology 
courses. 

Applicants should complete the first two years of 
coursework as outlined in the curriculum guide prior to 
beginning the junior year. CHEM 321 (Analytical 
Chemistry), BIOL 323 (Medical Microbiology) and BIOL 
333 (Immunology) should be taken in the junior year 
along with Medical Technology Department courses 
and are not admission requirements. 

The following curriculum plan, which offers lateral 
career possibilities, is subject to revision to reflect cur- 
rent trends and accreditation requirements in medical 
technology. 


Medical Technology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMPOSIION .............ccceeseeeeeceeeeeeeee 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .............:...ccssessssseteeeeesseeeens 4 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
RIOD TIMES EPOUVE: 50550: .0cccacyesscas spagedenntusctsaceesedees 3 
MAAR G1 MaiD HIEIUW Sik Ves vibenec hires gnvcnseastacopsencbasscesentzs cas.cn sce 1 
15 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 00.0... ce cetteeeeeten eee 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I-00... eceseseseeeenseeeees 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
MATH 110 “Finite Mathematics 2.0.0.0... cecesceessseneeeeees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............0....ccceeeeee 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL LIDGE ERG IOC se aS ia Minos eS paoseses 3 
CHEM 221 “Organic Chemistry | .............scccsesscssesescenseeessssens 4 
HIST 101. World Civilizations .............ccesccsorcessscsrsecsecceseseeese 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics 000000000... 3 
UND THES EPOUVG “i Nisccce reid osshonsnscsctpesseveatiececeree 3 
16 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il ...........:ccsccssecsscseseeescereseeesees 4 
(for chemistry minors and pre-meds) 
SITE FEA MOI WND 60 ss cats costtncpylobiddes oobiosucewtendecvdooves 3 
IST TOS - WVOTIT GIVINEELUON IS 35 1b ecihctcecscccvacyescranssoncbetscnsececss 3 
BOLT F WT OONOIOOY Selessctttiaoacctbetbelscdesscbechicbassscerdasoadyuds 4 
GION +B Bis ONVG 3.5 a ia 3 
Groupe NB BOC 6 oiin da canst haisse ices cock 3 
16-17 
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JUNIOR YEAR Credits 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology .................ccccccescesceseseeseenees 4 
CHEM 321 Analytic Chemistry ...............cccccescsssssseesesseseesseeee 4 
SOU FBS FICCI si dak satis isrlie bes ce oaiccsdichgugweckcs 3 
MDTC300 Principles of Medical Technology ..................000 4 
15 
SOE od AMEN sera cade patna es 52d scnkcduedckacasob: tuSageh 4 
ED TOAST | RUEMIMOIWN ich fu chckyayuectssedessiacv'enedscqetesenctcctigeoutecten 4 
MDTC311 Clinical Microbiology | .................cccsccccccesseseeeeeeeres 4 
MDTC 341 Principles of Clinical Chemistry ............0.00..00000- 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
WED ECO: FHOMIEIOIOOY Wri iuisincdeoctkseshs saieiipaiocabesdescddadveavesadecs 3 
MDTC 431 Immunohematology | ...........ccccccccccsscceseesecssseeeneess 3 
MDTC 441 Advanced Clinical Chemistry ............0.cccccceeeee 4 
MDTC 411 Clinical Microbiology WN ............ccceececceseesesceseeees a 
MDTC 451 Instrumentation and Automation .............ccccceeee 1 
15 
MDTC 402 Hematology Ill ...............ccccccccccssccscssssecseseeceecensstes 3 
MDTC 432 Immunohematology Il ..............ccccccscesceseeseseeeeeeee 3 
MDTC 442 Automated Clinical Chemistry ................ccceeeee 3 
MDTC443 Special Clinical Chemistry ...........0.0ccccceeeeeeeeeeee 3 
MDTC 412 Clinical Microbiology WI ...........ccceeeceeseeteeeeeeees 3 
MDTC 461 Organization and Management ..............c.ccccceeee 2 
MDTC 471 Clinical Seminar ...................ccccccscscssseseessecesseceseeee 1 
18 


*Or advanced standing via SAT and high school record. 


NOTE: Transfer students and medical laboratory tech- 
nicians should seek individual advisement from the 
Medical Technology Department to prevent duplication 
of coursework and/or experiences. 

A total of 125 credit hours are required for gradu- 
ation with a major in medical technology. 


Students who elect to take a full year of anatomy 


and physiology are not required to complete the 
Biological Principles and Processes courses (BIOL 121 
and BIOL 122). 


Medical Technology Courses 


101. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL 

AND CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws 
and regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. Illus- 
trations of proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics 
include: chemicals, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electri- 
cal equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment and _protec- 
tive clothing and general first aid. Students taking MDTC 101 
may not take and receive credit for BIOL 115. One hour per 
week. 


201. MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Presentation of human physiology at the cell and organ levels 
to include the nervous, skeletomuscular, cardiovascular, ex- 
cretory, digestive, respiratory and endocrine systems. Em- 
phasis on normal function and medical relevance. Prerequis- 
ite: General Biology or BIOL 122. Three hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


300. PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL 

TECHNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the clinical laboratory sciences including safety, 
ethics, diagnostic and prognostic use of testing, specimen 
collection and handling, quality control, macro- 
scopic and microscopic analysis of urine and body fluids, as 
well as a general overview of the disciplines of laboratory 
medicine. Lab testing includes: phlebotomy, blood cell count- 
ing, differential determinations, spectrophotometry, urinalysis 
and body fluid examination. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
structor. Three hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. 
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301. HEMATOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Hematopoiesis, red blood cell production and destruction, 
non-neoplastic leukocyte disorders and lupus erythematosus; 
blood cell metabolism and hemoglobin synthesis. Laboratory 
focuses on normal/abnormal patient differentiation using CBC, 
microscopic analysis and clinical correlations. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Three hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


311. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Diagnosis and treatment of bacterial disease. Review of bacte- 
rial physiology, biochemistry and identification protocol. Em- 
phasis on current infectious disease and the compromised 
host. Epidemiology component focuses on terminology, statis- 
tics and case presentations. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
Structor. Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


341. PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 5 hours credit 
Clinical analytes assayed on a routine basis in the clinical 
chemistry laboratory. Normal physiology as well as change 
of analyte in disease is presented related to: carbohydrate, 
protein and mineral metabolism; evaluation of kidney, liver, 
cardiac and pancreatic function; enzymology, electrolyte and 
acid-base balance; blood gases, laboratory mathematics and 
quality control. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Four 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


401. HEMATOLOGY Il 3 hours credit 
Lymphomas, leukemias, myeloproliferative and 
myelodysplastic syndromes, plasma cell dyscrasias, special 
hematology procedures and hemostasis. Topics include: 
cytochemical staining, coagulation assays, bleeding disorders 
and quality control. Prerequisites: MDTC 301 and permission 
of instructor. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


402. HEMATOLOGY Ill 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in hematol- 
ogy and coagulation. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a 
clinical laboratory under the supervision of registered laborat- 
ory scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite course- 
work to the daily operation of the hematology laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: MDTC 301, MDTC 401. Five hours lecture and 
35 hours laboratory per week. 


411. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY Il 4 hours credit 
Advanced lecture and laboratory related to bacterial, fungal, 
mycobacterial and parasitic pathogens. Lectures include body 
sites and disease entities frequently invaded by these patho- 
gens and the biochemical and microscopic methods utilized 
to identify them. Emphasis on acquisition by humans of these 
microorganisms, detailed life cycles of blood, tissue and intes- 
tinal protozoa, flagellates, ciliates and helminths. Laboratory 
includes techniques and processes utilized in the identification 
of pathogenic bacteria from clinical specimens, molds, yeasts 
and parasites. Prerequisites: MDTC 311 and permission of 
instructor. Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


412. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY Iil 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in clinical mic- 
robiology and serology. Lecture and laboratory conducted in 
a Clinical laboratory under the supervision of registered 
laboratory scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequis- 
ite coursework to the daily operation of the clinical microbiol- 
ogy laboratory including: the operation of the automated 
equipment; the processing and interpretation of routine, fungal 
and mycobacterial cultures; antimicrobial susceptibility test- 
ing; virology; parasitology specimens and quality control. Pre- 
requisites: MDTC 311, MDTC 411. Five hours lecture and 
35 hours laboratory per week. 


431. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY | 3 hours credit 
Lecture and laboratory related to the study of blood group 
antigens, antibodies and transfusion therapy. Topics include 
antigen typing, atypical antibody identification, donor screen- 
ing and phlebotomy, component preparation and therapy, cell 
metabolism and preservation, HLA typing and paternity test- 
ing, quality control, hazards of transfusion and medicolegal 
issues. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


432. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY II 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in im- 
munohematology. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clin- 
ical laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite course- 
work to the daily operation of the clinical immunohematology 
laboratory including: donor screening, phlebotomy and pro- 
cessing; component therapy; cellular antigen and antibody 
identification and compatibility; transfusion risk and quality 
control. Prerequisite: MDTC 431 Three hours lecture and 
35 hours laboratory per week. 


441. ADVANCED CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Advanced clinical chemistry topics including immunochemis- 
try, radioactivity, chromatography, toxicology,. therapeutic 
drug monitoring, quality control and method evaluation. Em- 
phasis related to human endocrinology, gastric and muscle 
function, genetic defects, vitamin and lipid metabolism. Pre- 
requisite: MDTC 341. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


442. AUTOMATED CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in automated 
Clinical chemistry. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clin- 
ical chemistry laboratory under the supervision of registered 
laboratory scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequi- 
site coursework to the daily operation of the clinical chemistry 
laboratory including operation and trouble shooting of auto- 
mated and manual equipment, assessment of normal and 
abnormal values as related to pathology for analytes meas- 
ured on a routine basis, and assurance of accuracy and pre- 
cision of laboratory data. Prerequisites: MDTC 341, MDTC 
441. Five hours lecture and 35 hours laboratory per week. 


443. SPECIAL CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in specialized 
Clinical chemistry. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clin- 
ical laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite course- 
work to the daily operation of the clinical laboratory to include 
operation of automated and manual equipment, troubleshoot- 
ing, assessment of normal and abnormal laboratory data as 
related to pathology for analytes measured on a non-routine 
basis. Study of specialized procedures involving endocrinol- 
Ogy and therapeutic drug monitoring. Prerequisites: MDTC 
341, MDTC 441. Five hours lecture and 35 hours labora- 
tory per week. 


451. INSTRUMENTATION AND 

AUTOMATION 1 hour credit 
Introduction to medical electronics and instrumentation. Top- 
ics include circuitry, electrical measurement, computerization, 
flame photometry, atomic absorption, fluorescence, 
nephelometry, automation and instrument troubleshooting. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


461. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OF THE LABORATORY 2 hours credit 
Lecture and practical applications of theories of management 
and administration to the organization of the clinical laboratory. 
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A unit on education including educational theory, adult educa- 
tion and continuing education. Students prepare written re- 
ports on projects concerning these topics throughout the 
course. Topics include medicolegal issues, impacts of federal 
regulations on health care, and budget and finance. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours lecture. 


471. CLINICAL SEMINAR 1 hour credit 
Case studies and examples of “classes” of disease that 
exemplify the “total” laboratory picture for the student. Physi- 
cian lectures as well as interdisciplinary and clinical confer- 
ences. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. One hour lec- 
ture per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of medical laboratory technol- 
ogy negotiated between student and faculty member. May be 
taken twice under different course subtitles recorded with the 
registrar. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Lecture and 
laboratory hours per week depend on the topic. 


Respiratory Therapy 


Assistant Professor Schneider (director of clinical edu- 
cation), Wiberg (chair); Clinical Professors Thompson, 
Rhodes; Medical Directors Layton, Nagel; Instructor 
Knolls. 


The baccalaureate program in respiratory care is 
designed to prepare highly trained health care prac- 
tiioners who administer care to patients with disorders 
of the cardiopulmonary system. Respiratory care is 
both a diagnostic and therapeutic specialty using 
specialized equipment and technological procedures. 

The practice of respiratory care includes the ad- 
ministration of gas mixtures by various appliances, ap- 
plication of mechanical ventilators to assist or control 
breathing, maintenance of airways, administration of 
drugs by inhalation, assistance with cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, monitoring of heart and lung function of 
the critically ill patient, evaluation: of patients in the 
cardiopulmonary laboratories and the education of pa- . 
tients in the rehabilitation clinic. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Respiratory Therapy 


The program in respiratory care consists of a four- 
year curriculum including a General Education experi- 
ence and the following support courses selected from 
the biological and physical sciences: 


Credits 
SS 22 4:1: CTI “ancccsss civ cessncckabodevedvcc. Satie Abate iciseeces 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ........................ 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ....................... 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry I ..........0....c:cccccceseeesssceeseeeseees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Ul ............cccccccecesecessesesteeeeeeees 4 


including physics and/or computer science. 


Students should complete all preparative courses 
prior to admission to the professional program. In the 
final two years of the program students must satisfac- 
torily complete with grades of C or better the units on 
Foundations of Respiratory Care and Critical Care Con- 
cepts prior to participation in the clinical experience at 
Peninsula Regional Medical Center, Easton Memorial 
Hospital or other clinical sites. 

Satisfactory completion of the prescribed program 
of study in respiratory care will qualify the student to 
sit for the National Board of Respiratory Care entry- 
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level and subsequent registry exams. All major require- 
ments must have been completed within a seven-year 
period prior to participation in the fourth year respiratory 
therapy experiences. 


Admission to the Respiratory Therapy Major 


A major in respiratory therapy may be declared at 
any time prior to the clinical experience. However, stu- 
dents with a sincere interest in the profession are en- 
couraged to declare a major early in the college experi- 
ence in order to take advantage of professional advising 
and program planning. 

Students wishing to obtain the baccalaureate de- 
gree who hold associate degrees or who have previ- 
ously been either certified as certified respiratory 
therapy technicians (CRTT) or as registered respiratory 
therapists (RRT) may apply for advanced standing in 
the major. Each applicant will be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis to determine class standing within the 
major, and the evaluation process may employ chal- 
lenge examination, demonstration of proficiency and 
registry evaluation. 


Respiratory Therapy Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ..............:ccesceesseeeeneeees 3 
Pape ESRD UCM IUIUEEUIONIG | «da cncpojnissqctsapduon ade dVovecaun cna ibneost 3 
PSV FOF | HOTA PSVCROIOOY Soo. cliccecpesecccccsecestesceseacensossats 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | 2.2.0.0... cece ceeeseeesteeeeeeeeee 4 
GHOUD FB EICCHVG biases. ekb lied teak teed, 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0.0... eee eeeeeeeeeee 3 
FUST 102 | WOtIA CIiviliZatiIONS. ....0..c:.,.cesesicccocsniccscosccdsecsnstovnns 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I ........... eee cceesseceeeeeeseneeee 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..................000 4 
TIS TEIOOUIVG hia ash se cdstecesescasccedcccevdes 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Gore Fs ee Be SME OMY «5 on'5ds) oct snige> jasncssvnconraccsdenseoveccitgsdensapecss 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...................008 4 
EET Ope Wi ACTION FIVYONCS och. ltvcssdcenceuisaletooseddcncovsssdetsnss 4 
or 
COSC 110 Introduction to Computer Systems .............0...00. 3 
and 
COSC 111 Microcomputer Use ...............ccceeeeeeseeceteeeeseeeennees 1 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .0.............cccceeeeeeees 3 
15 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability 
GUNA ATUMMANOS = b15 ids docthccedd coucvensoesa duos tenhadtasareel dems 3 
EHOL GSS. 3 PEMNODTIYVSIONOGY. fa sivntciisraciscssobscsepsvasdassccstndtbacanetes A 
SOCI ROEM IOI EINY D2, cde cakasbaving igs epadteassshn vendeisty xis sdgasaaah 3 
RAGE COP CEPOL § asciecssscsssvcGsicscesececscveivervasseterees 3 
RESP 210 Foundation Studies in 
FICSPIEIOLY TICKED 200. ,ciccnsscescssssdoncdiseticnselereensses 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
(Foundations of Respiratory Care) 
RESP 301 Patient Care Procedures ..............::cccscssecesseeseeees 4 
RESP 302 Basic Respiratory Procedures/ ..............cccceceeeee 7 
Clinical Practicum | 
RESP 303 Cardiopulmonary Physiology ............::cceeeeeeeees 3 
Group I-A Literature Requirement ...............00006 3 
17 
RESP 321 Advanced Respiratory Care... ccc ceceeeeeeseeee 4 
FUSE Sle FATIOONOY, hikss cc scoedsccovcbuseccbdivaatotitDoccpenboasbedis 3 
RESP S23 - CiNcal Prachi tii. csiicinsistbcciproscechinestswbcctintess r 
PESO caeiJad cosnnpadesastoisanal ceasbagoapecanbeedandes it backs 3 
17 
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SENIOR YEAR 
(Critical Care Concepts) 


RESP 401 Neonatal and Pediatric Respiratory Care ............ 3 
RESP 402 Cardiopulmonary Diagnostics 
QIN PROTON 5.055 coac, Za cgeatigatesoceasssendssenovesiess 4 
RESP 403 Clinical Practicum WW oo... eee eeeeeeseeeeseeeeees 7 
RESP 404 Management Practices in Health Services ......... 3 
17 
RESP 420 Respiratory Care Seminar ................cceeueeeeseeenees 3 
RESP 421 Study in Respiratory Care 0.0... cece eeeeeeeees 2 
RESP 424 Critical Care Specialization .............. cece eeeeseenees 4 
RESP 422 Management Specialization ..............ccccceeeeseeeees 4 
or 
RESP 423 Education Specialization ...............ccccseeeseeeeeeeeee 4 
or 
RESP 425 Diagnostics Specialization .............ccecetseceeteeeees 4 
13 


“Electives - Courses pertinent to specialization. 


A total of 128 credit hours are required for gradu- 
ation with a major in respiratory therapy. 


Respiratory Therapy Courses 


210. FOUNDATION STUDIES 

IN RESPIRATORY THERAPY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the profession of respiratory therapy with em- 
phasis on the physiologic basis of respiratory care. Covers 
basic principles, procedures and practices utilized in the res- 
piratory care profession. Three hours lecture per week. 


300. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN RESPIRATORY CARE 1-4 hours credit 
A study of a selected area of respiratory care. The topic may 
vary from semester to semester. The course provides an op- 
portunity for curriculum innovation or meeting the special 
needs or interests of students. May be taken twice for credit 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


301. PATIENT CARE PROCEDURES 4 hours credit 
Introduction to basic respiratory therapy procedures. com- 
monly utilized in providing patient care. Opportunity for prac- 
ticing selected skills provided in the respiratory care labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite: Junior status (completion of General 
Education requirements or consent of instructor). Taken con- 
currently with RESP 302 and RESP 303. Three hours lecture 
and two hours laboratory per week. 


302. BASIC RESPIRATORY PROCEDURES/ 

CLINICAL PRACTICUM 7 hours credit 
Provides students with the basic skills necessary for the ap- 
plication of medical gases, aerosol and humidity therapy, 
chest physiotherapy, airway management, incentive 
spirometry, intermittent positive pressure breathing, arterial 
blood gases and cleaning and sterilization. Prerequisites: 
Admission to respiratory therapy major, junior status including 
completion of General Education requirements. Supervised 
experience and 14 hours clinical work per week. 


303. CARDIOPULMONARY 

PHYSIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of cardiopulmonary physiology with emphasis on fluid 
and electrolyte balance, carbon dioxide and oxygen transport, 
acid-base regulation and the clinical significance of each. Pre- 
requisites: Admission to respiratory therapy major, junior 
Status including completion of General Education require- 
ments or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


321. ADVANCED RESPIRATORY CARE 4 hours credit 
An in-depth study of topics related to respiratory therapy in 
the critical care setting with laboratory experiences. Emphasis 
on mechanical ventilation, airway management, cardiopulmo- 
nary monitoring and cardiopulmonary assessment. Three 
hours lecture and two hours laboratory per week. 


322. PHARMACOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of pharmaceutical preparations employed in cur- 
rent medical practice with emphasis on those relevant to the 
respiratory care practitioner. Prerequisites: RESP 301, 
RESP 302 and RESP 303 with a C or better or consent of 
instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


323. CLINICAL PRACTICUM Il 7 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in a variety of critical and non- 
critical care settings designed to reinforce primary skills and 
develop secondary skills necessary for the practice of modern 
respiratory care. Prerequisites: Junior status (completion of 
General Education requirements and RESP 210, RESP 301, 
RESP 302 and RESP 303 with a C or better) or consent of 
instructor. Taken concurrently with RESP 321 and RESP 322. 
Supervised experience and 14 clinical hours per week. 


401. NEONATAL AND PEDIATRIC 

RESPIRATORY CARE 3 hours credit 
Survey of current techniques employed in the respiratory treat- 
ment of children from birth through adolescence. Special at- 
tention to neonatal physiology and abnormalities requiring 
respiratory care and to the pulmonary significance of select 
childhood diseases. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 322 with a C or better or consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 
402. CARDIOPULMONARY DIAGNOSTICS AND 

REHABILITATION 4 hours credit 
Study of the theory and techniques of cardiopulmonary diag- 
nostic procedures, interpretations and clinical applications, as 
well as an overview of rehabilitative respiratory care 
techniques. Prerequisites: Senior status including comple- 
tion of RESP 322 with C or better or consent of instructor. 
Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


403. CLINICAL PRACTICUM Ill 7 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in critical care settings with 
special rotations through areas focusing on intensive care 
techniques and neonatal/pediatric respiratory care. Pre- 
requisite: Senior status (completion of RESP 200- and RESP 
300-level courses with a C or better) or consent of instructor. 
Fourteen hours clinical practice per week. 


404. MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

IN HEALTH SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Prepares students for managerial challenges encountered by 
leaders and the health care practitioners in health service 
organizations. Topics include: managerial theory, personnel 
interviewing, selection and maintenance, quality control, au- 
dits and budget preparation. Prerequisites: Senior status in- 
cluding completion of RESP 322 with a C or better or consent 
of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


420. RESPIRATORY CARE SEMINAR _ 3 hours credit 
Study of the pathophysiology of diseases affecting the car- 
diopulmonary system with attention to common treatment. 
Small group discussion, case studies, computer simulations 
and frequent physician input allows students an opportunity 
to test treatment ideas, challenge current regimes and under- 
Stand the importance of appropriate respiratory care. Pre- 
requisites: Senior status including completion of RESP 401, 
RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 404 with a C or better or 
consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. 


421. STUDY IN RESPIRATORY CARE 2 hours credit 
Faculty-guided study of an aspect of respiratory care of special 
interest to the student. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 401, RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 
404 with a C or better or consent of instructor. One hour 
lecture and two hours practicum per week. 


School of Nursing and Health Sciences 


422. MANAGEMENT SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical practice in respiratory care management or other ap- 
propriate administration. Topics include: medical legal as- 
pects, employee scheduling, J.C.A.H. standards and audits, 
budget preparation and maintenance and employee confer- 
ences. Prerequisites: Senior status including completion of 
RESP 401, RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 404 with a C 
or better or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture and 
two hours practicum per week. 


423. EDUCATION SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Experience in didactic and clinical instruction and departmen- 
tal in-service education. Design, presentation and evaluation 
of lecture programs. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 401, RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 
404 with a C or better or consent of instructor. Two hours 
lecture and four hours practicum per week. 


424. CRITICAL CARE 

SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical experience in critical care areas designed to refine 
skills in patient assessment, data collection and clinical deci- 
sion making. Patient rounds with cardiopulmonary specialists. 
Prerequisites: Senior status including completion of RESP 
401, RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 404 with a C or better 
or consent of instructor. Supervised experience for eight 
hours per week. 


425. DIAGNOSTICS 

SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical experience in diagnostic laboratory settings. Em- 
phasis placed on sophisticated cardiopulmonary monitoring 
and studies, cardiac catheterization and ventilation/perfusion 
scanning. Prerequisites: Senior status including completion 
of RESP 401, RESP 402, RESP 403 and RESP 404 with a 
C or better or consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and 
four hours laboratory per week. 
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School of Education 
and Professional Studies 


Dr. Doran Christensen, Dean 


The School of Education and Professional Studies 
offers a variety of major programs and services in the 
areas of education, physical education, leisure studies, 
military science and social work. The school is or- 
ganized into five departments charged with the respon- 
sibility of supervising academic curricula, including: 

1. MSDE-approved teacher education programs 
in elementary education, physical education, 
music education and secondary teaching fields 
(biology, chemistry, communication arts, En- 
glish, French, history, mathematics, physical 
science and Spanish). 

2. Graduate programs leading to the M.Ed. with 
concentrations in counseling, early childhood 
education, educational administration, elemen- 
tary education, English, geography, history, 
mathematics, media and technology, music, 
psychology, reading education, science and 
secondary education. 

3. Physical education major programs with tracks 
in teacher education, health/fitness, athletic 
training and dance. 

4. Leisure studies major program with collateral 
areas chosen from among several disciplines 
(arts, biology, business administration, dance, 
education, geography, philosophy, physical 
education, psychology and sociology). 

5. Social work major program accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education. 

6. In addition to the major programs, a minor in 
dance is offered through the Department of 
Physical Education. The dance minor is open 
to all majors and is not restricted to physical 
education majors. 

7. Army ROTC four-year and two-year programs 
of instruction leading to a commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

8. Group I-B General Education course in dance 
history; Group IV General Education program 
in physical education in the area of health/ 
fitness. 

9. Campuswide academic support services pro- 
vided by the Learning Center, including diag- 
nostic testing, individualized programs, self- 
paced instruction, tutoring, workshops and 
courses. 


Education 
Professors Bozman, Garigliano, Masucci, Wulff; As- 
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sociate Professors Bing, Bowden, Conners, Frank, 
Long, Rossi (chair), Wilby, Wolinski; Assistant Profes- 
sors Anderson, Meekins, Replogle, Taylor, Whitford; 
Director of Field Experiences Clark; Lecturers Adams, 
Dubsky, Kirby. 


The faculty in education is committed to the prep- 
aration of classroom teachers and other educational 
personnel. To accomplish this goal, the education pro- 
grams are designed: 

1. to provide for the individualization of instruction 
of prospective teachers during their profes- 
sional training; 

2. to encourage the emergence of a personal 
teaching style on the part of each teacher in 
training; 

3. to gather evidence that prospective teachers, 
before they assume full responsibility for a 
Classsroom, can bring about desired learning 
in students; 

4. to assist prospective teachers in developing as 
reflective persons who, when confronted with 
a teaching problem: carefully identify the prob- 
lem, take steps to accurately and systematically 
assess the problem, generate alternative solu- 
tions to the problem and choose an appropriate 
resolution on the basis of its desirable implica- 
tions and consequences; 

5. to help prospective teachers develop self-con- 
fidence and competence as effective learners 
and teachers; 

6. to emphasize the importance of increasing in- 
teraction and collaboration among teachers, 
new and experienced, in resolving educational 
problems; and 

7. to prepare teachers who are responsible 
agents of educational change. 


Professional Teacher Education 
Program Requirements 


Requirements for Admission to Methods 
1. Completion of an application for formal admis- 
sion to the professional program prior to entrance 
into elementary methods and the following 
course for secondary and K-12 programs: 
Credits 
EDUC 306 Instruction: Research, Theory and Practice ........ 3 
2. Completion of a minimum of 56 credit hours 
with an overall grade point average of 2.5 or 


better. The 56 credits must include the following 
courses with a grade of C or better in each 


course: 
Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...0............:cccceseeeeeee 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society 2.0.0.0... eeeeseesceseeeeseeedenee 3 
CMAT 250 **Instructional Communication ...............0...cceceee 3 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ...............cccceceeseeeeeeeees 3 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0... eceeeeseeeeeeeeeees 3 


Elementary education majors must take the fol- 
lowing course with a grade of C or better: 
Credits 
Mathi103 Fundamental Concepts | ...............cccesssceseseseeenes 3 

3. Overall grade point average of at least 2.5, in- 
cluding transfer grades. 

4. Satisfactory completion of the National Teach- 
ers’ Examination as defined by the University 
and the Schoo! of Education and Professional 
Studies. 

5. Submission of at least three positive recom- 
mendations from liberal arts faculty who have 
instructed the student prior to application for 
admission. 

6. Approval of the written application by the ad- 
visor(s) and the department chair. 


Requirements for Admission 
to Student Teaching 

1. Completion of the written application for student 
teaching. 

2. Completion of a minimum of 90 credits, including 
methods and at least 24 credit hours of the 
academic major (secondary and K-12 programs). 

3. Overall grade point average of at least 2.5. 

4. Minimum grade point average of 2.75 in the 
academic major courses (secondary or K-12 
programs) as defined by each academic de- 
partment. 

5. Minimum average of 2.75 in the professional 
education courses with no grade below C. 

6. Submission of two positive recommendations 
from faculty in education and the major advisor. 

7. Verification of completion of these require- 
ments by the director of field experiences. 


Additional Requirements 
1. Elementary Education 
a. Professional Methods Requirements: 
To be eligible for student teaching, all 
elementary education majors must com- 
plete the following required 18 hours in edu- 
cation with grades of C or better: 


Credits 

ELED310 Elementary School Communication Arts 

MOUIOdS one. icd.titssa HA Mist aanreiaion 3 
ELED311 Elementary School Mathematics Methods .......... 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods .............+++ 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies in the 

ElSmentary SCHOO wiiccesssiessdescdsconsshosssnsvqutencsnesaups 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods ................. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and Correction 

OF Reading Ditficultles ..i:....:.cses.c.cussertscenesssusesedsy 3 


b. Electives: A student normally needs 24 
hours in electives to complete a B.S. in ele- 
mentary education. These electives may be 
used to strengthen the elementary major by 
completing a minor or working for certification 
in areas other than elementary education. 


School of Education and Professional Studies 


2. Secondary Education 
Students who wish to enroll in a K-12 program 
or in a secondary program must select a major 
in one of the academic disciplines with an MSDE- 
approved program and meet the requirements 
prescribed by the department for its major. 
These students must also take the appropriate 
methods course and the following courses in 


education: 
Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning... 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .................c:cccceeeeseeseeeeeneeees 3 


(Persons who have transferred a course 

equivalent to EDUC 305 must present docu- 

mentation of 25 hours of course-related work.) 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 


Research, Theory and Practice ............ccccseeees 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-visual Equipment Operation ...................... 1 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular Classroom .............:csceees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 


All communication arts, English and social 
studies/history secondary education majors 
are required to take the following course: 
Credits 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ...........:cccceeseceseseseeeeeees 3 
All secondary education majors are required to 
take the following course: 
Credits 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar— 
SODEIGEY, COMICON cs ecsesnsonssersionedevacssisctevensvosess 2 
3. Those students holding baccalaureate degrees 
who desire certification will have their trans- 
cripts reviewed by a state certification specialist 
who will recommend necessary courses and 
field experiences. Students then need to con- 
sult with the director of field experiences and/or 
the education department chair to develop a 
program. 
4. Students may repeat education courses only 
once. 


Elementary Education Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ..............cceeeeeeereeeseeeeeee 3 
FIST 701. “VAHL CAVIIZEMORS | on.cissnceassersccsoiceccensccevansorstecetese 3 
BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ...........c:cccccccceeereeeereeeees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............cccseeceeeeee 3 
13 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ..............ccccceseeceereeneeesees 3 
FIST AUS. WUONID CRVIRZIIIONNG ‘peiisssssncnnavectpnspebivencenssgtensdasse cess 3 
MATH 104 Fundamental Concepts Woo... cc cceeeseeeeeeeees 3 
or Other Math 
CHEM 107 *Chemistry: A Humanistic Perspective ................ 4 
or 
CHEM 109 Energy and the Environment ............ccccccceseeeseees 4 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ............ccccccscscccessseereeeerseees 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MUSC 200 Fundamentals ...............:cccscssceseesseeseeersesseeeeseees 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..........ccccccesesseeeeens 3 
Science Elective (Physical Geography) .............. 3 
HIST 201 History of the United States 20.0... ceceeeeeeseeees 3 
or 
HIST 202 History of the United States ...........cccceeeeseeees 3 
CMAT 250 **Instructional Communication ...........:.ccceeeeeees 3 
MATH 103 Fundamental Concepts | ...........c cece eeeeeeeeeee 3 
18 
ERMINE Hidacidshlhcdo tes gavvoipaveatnt dob Fetiigoke decree custevess os 3 
ART375 Methods and Materials for Elementary Art .......... 3 
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School of Education and Professional Studies 


EDUC 305 The School in Society ...............cccceccsceeseeseeeeeeees 3 
***Social Science Elective ..............:ccccesseeeeeeeees 3 

***Physical Science Elective ................s.scecsseees 3 

15 


JUNIOR YEAR (Option 1) 
ELED310 Elementary School 


Communication Arts Methods .................:ccccc000 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods ................. 3 
EDUC 408 Children’s Literature ...0.....0........cccccceccssccessseseeees 3 
or 
EDUC 409 Literature for Adolescents ................ccccccccsseceeseeees 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary School ...............ccccccceceeeeseees 3 
MMOD icsapeanes ie inpect¥ aie tbs bosecscscdeb scsacessdcveressaeied 6 
18 
ELED311 Elementary School 
Mathematics Methods ..................cccccceessceseeeceenees 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods .................. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties ...........0..0...0.. 3 
CSS 8 ARSC AL hy hy REDE RG De A Ie ee 6 
15 


SENIOR YEAR (Option |) 
ELED401 Directed Teachingin 


REP UPNYT VOI VOON 0s 5Ujdssscccssedupseatseudvvesdcecesadieseens 6 
ELED402 Directed Teachingin 
SSUOTTIOTITY GINO iain csascinntds sé docsctienesouscosedosctoas 6 
ELED411_ Instructional Analysis 
in the Elementary School ................c:cccecseeseesees 3 
15 
REMEMEVED ssn )t cb Esk 2 Uhbih Sabana tdsice ov dadaethins doce iceeosuubanetoige 3 
OTS TEAS SECON SEE SER CAINE AR lO rs 3 
REMIT Ge se eae ca aint Sa adebisb eas scuhaceaveseievocoasyoostecpecs 3 
RMN ft ie aci. Soins oVl poaciccs tev dgnsecseradvucbancded 3 
12 
JUNIOR YEAR (Option Il) 
I ses ct), itn cavafcanccséecanaonjatecaboatuaineses 3 
WINE ehh Ss chacah desks Seecs ccs steve csssbsunsacsscecbencetbauteineses 3 
REUNMMNMN Bien 8 2925 Fels dantdes scSecsecucsuetccncsdoncaaddosbintees NcaeeSs 3 
REMOI S 55S ccs ada oes Bs cack ties on ate ccscvbvddgpvtnnsdulotgvennaes 3 
12 
ELED310 Elementary School 
Communication Arts Methods ................ccsscecee 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods ................. 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary School ...................ccceesseeeeeess 3 
MEMMPUNNN la SCS bis snnsigyokicrcccesscsbassenagdpeep hooks deevea 6 
15 
SENIOR YEAR (Option I!) 
ELED311 Elementary School Mathematics Methods .......... 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods .................. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties ....................... 3 
SEV F MOG 5.59, cccchacatavstbaliSacentaents coast dldondevesvesunvosesesss 6 
15 
ELED 401 Directed Teaching in Elementary School ............ 6 
ELED402 Directed Teaching in Elementary School ............ 6 
ELED 411 Instructional Analysis 
in the Elementary School .............c:ccceeseesseseeeseees 3 
15 


*PHYS 100—Physics in the Modern World, GEOL 103— Introduction 
to Physical Geology, etc. 

“Transfer students who have CMAT 100 (Listening: Processes and 
Behavior) may use it to satisfy CMAT 250 (Instructional Communica- 
tion) provided the grade was B or better. If less than B, they will be 
required to pass a speech test as part of the competency requirements 
for entrance into the Professional Teacher Education Program. 

***At least one geography course must be completed. If not taken 
under physical geography in sophomore |, take human geography here. 


Education Courses 


300. DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING _ 3 hours credit 
Physical, intellectual, emotional and social development of 
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children (ages 3-18) are considered. Required field observa- 
tions of these characteristics will be reported in observational 
papers. Attention is also given to motivation and learning. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


301. ROLES OF THE TEACHER 3 hours credit 
A study of various functions and classroom structures approp- 
riate to teaching in the elementary and secondary schools 
through a series of field-based experiences allowing students 
to explore various roles and functions of a teacher. Pass/fail 
basis only. Three hours per week. 


303. INTRODUCTION TO CLASSROOM 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop practical skills in manag- 
ing client behavior, both in and out of the classroom. Major 
models covered are behavior modification, reality therapy and 
teacher effectiveness training, as well as extensive emphasis 
on creating a well-managed classroom. Prerequisite: EDUC 
300 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. THE SCHOOL IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
A-historical, sociological and philosophical approach to the 
role of the school in society. Consideration is given to the 
entire K-12 program including special emphasis on organiza- 
tion and administration in Maryland. A minimum of 20 hours 
of field-based experiences are required, in addition to regularly 
scheduled classroom attendance. Prerequisite: Sophomore- 
level standing. Three hours per week. 


306. PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION: RESEARCH, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 3 hours credit 
Objectives and curricula with a focus on planning, organizing 
content, developing teaching methods, establishing class- 
room management procedures, evaluating and reporting on 
student progress. Includes classroom observation and “bit 
teaching.” Three hours per week. 


308. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

OPERATION 1 hour credit 
A self-instructional, self-paced course designed to foster com- 
petency in the operation of selected AV equipment. Recom- 
mended participation in one 50-minute lab session each week. 
Participants may, however, proceed at own rate of speed. 


310. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 

ARTS METHODS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the processes of communication incorporat- 
ing theory, modern research and specific methods which can 
be used to promote growth in these areas by elementary 
school children. Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. . 


311. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
The selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
mathematics curricula at the various grade levels in the 
elementary school. Manipulation of current school mathema- 
tics materials is stressed. Field experiences are included. Pre- 
requisites: MATH 103 with grade of C or better and admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours 
per week. 


312. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
The selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
science materials for the elementary school. An exploration 
of existing science curricula and the teaching methods re- 
quired to effectively implement the goals of science education 
are utilized to relate science curricula and methods to children 
in the overall elementary program. Field experiences are in- 
cluded. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. Three hours per week. 


313. TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization, presentation and evaluation of social 
studies material in the elementary school. Consideration of 
recent theory and method in improving teaching of the social 
studies. Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


316. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the teaching of reading in the elementary 
school designed for undergraduates in elementary education. 
Content deals with reading programs, word recognition 
strategies, vocabulary development and comprehension. 
Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


332. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
Prepares art students for the teaching and administration of 
art programs on the secondary level and for careers as art 
education consultants and supervisors. Prerequisite: Accep- 
tance in the Art Education Professional Program. Four hours 
per week. (Spring semester only.) 


333. ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of materials and methods for teaching language arts 
in the high school. Various models and strategies for teaching 
language arts—language, literature and media—at this level 
are demonstrated and analyzed. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. (Fa// semester only.) 


334. SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in social studies; 
emphasis on methods of teaching history, geography and 
citizenship. Current curriculum trends are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


335. MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in mathematics; 
emphasis on methods of teaching mathematical concepts and 
understandings. Organization of teaching units, observation 
and evaluation of teaching in particular situations. Prerequi- 
site: Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


336. SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
An analysis of secondary school science teaching methods, 
materials and existing programs. Curricula and materials for 
the middle school and senior high school levels are investi- 
gated by the student in biology, chemistry, earth science, 
general science, physical science and physics. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


337. FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Study of the philosophy, aims and methods of teaching foreign 
language in the secondary school with emphasis upon the 
techniques and materials in current use. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


School of Education and Professional Studies 


338. SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of the aims and methods of teaching speech in the 
secondary school. Consideration of textbooks and materials, 
as well as the organization of and participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities in speech. Prerequisite: Admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. 
(Fall semester only.) 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
Practice in using construction skills for developing creative 
art projects for elementary education (K-6). Lesson plans, 
various tools and materials are used to develop basic skills 
in art expression. For elementary art education specialists 
only. Students must furnish some of their own materials. Pre- 
requisite: Acceptance in the Art Education Professional Pro- 
gram. Four hours per week. 


401, 402. DIRECTED TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students are placed in directed teaching centers in nearby 
public elementary schools. They observe teaching, participate 
in work with children, teach, and participate in activities for 
which regularly employed teachers are responsible. EDUC 
401 must be taken prior to EDUC 402; a grade of NR will be 
assigned to those who satisfactorily complete EDUC 401 until 
successful completion of EDUC 402. Pass/fail basis only. Pre- 
requisites: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program and student teaching criteria. 


403, 404. DIRECTED TEACHING IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 6 hours credit each 
Directed student teaching experience in nearby public schools 
under the direction of the public school teacher and with super- 
vision from the University staff. Half semester in elementary 
physical education teaching and half semester in secondary 
teaching to qualify for certification in all 12 grades. EDUC 403 
must be taken prior to EDUC 404; a grade of NR will be 
assigned to those who satisfactorily complete EDUC 403 until 
successful completion of EDUC 404. Pass/Fail basis only. 
Prerequisites: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program and student teaching criteria. 


407. APPLIED AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 

IN TEACHING 3 hours credit 
The identification and critique of concepts, principles and is- 
sues attending the application of educational media to the 
curriculum. Special emphasis on methods of applying media 
to the teaching process. Three hours per week. 


408. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of the works of important writers and artists in each 
of the major types of children’s books (fairy tales, picture 
books, realistic fiction, fantasies, biographies, etc.). Historical 
trends and methods of incorporating children’s literature into 
the elementary program are included. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to the Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


409. LITERATUREFORADOLESCENTS 3hourscredit 
Study of literature for and about contemporary adolescents. 
Emphasis on methods of teaching that build adolescent ap- 
preciation for the more established literary selections in sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Admission to the Pro- 
fessional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


411. INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A seminar approach to current practices and trends in teach- 
ing. Involves interaction analysis, evaluative techniques, in- 
structional planning and role playing. (Scheduled during the 
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Student teaching semester.) Pass/fail basis only. Prerequi- 
sites: Admission to the Professional Teacher Education Pro- 
gram and student teaching. Three hours per week. 


414. PRODUCING GRAPHIC MATERIALS 

IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in the produc- 
tion of posters, charts, graphs, bulletin boards, etc. Three 
hours per week. 


415. USING PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in the produc- 
tion of photographic instructional materials. Three hours per 
week. 


416. FILM MAKING IN EDUCATIONAL 

SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster film-making skills in school 
Situations. Students work in teams in planning and producing 
super-8 mm films. Emphasis on animation, life-action and 
montage techniques. Three hours per week. 


419. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Techniques for teaching music in the elementary school; study 
of the child voice; appropriate singing, listening, rhythmic, 
instrumental and creative activities; remedial work for poor 
singers, activities for musically talented children; comprehen- 
sive overview of music materials and their application to the 
elementary school curriculum. Prerequisites: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program, MUSC 200 or equiv- 
alent. Three hours per week. 


420. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Elementary Education) 3 hours credit 
Deals with pre-reading skills, beginning reading, informal as- 
sessment, analysis of reading programs, grouping procedures, 
word attack skills, and development of vocabulary and com- 
prehension abilities. Intended for personnel in elementary edu- 
cation. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Educa- 
tion Program. Three hours per week. 


422. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Middle and Secondary Level) 3 hours credit 
Development and evaluation of effective reading skills and 
habits, especially in the subject content fields, and consideration 
of problems of content, organization, readability and method in 
teaching reading at higher levels. Three hours per week. 


425. TEACHING READING COMPREHENSION: 

RESEARCH FINDINGS AND STRATEGIES 

FOR INSTRUCTION 3.hours credit 
This course, an elective in reading education, investigates con- 
temporary research relating to the development of reading com- 
prehension, procedures for assessing reading comprehension 
competencies and teaching strategies to improve comprehen- 
sion. Designed for elementary, middle school, reading and re- 
source teachers. Prerequisites: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program, either EDUC 316, EDUC 420 or 
EDUC 422. Three hours per week. 


426, 428. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students are assigned to cooperating teachers in two secondary 
schools, a half-semester in each setting. The cooperating 
teachers and University supervisors guide the students in ob- 
serving, working with pupils, teaching and participating in all 
activities for which regular teachers are responsible. Pass/fail 
basis only. Prerequisites: A major in one of the academic 


disciplines with a MSDE approved program; competency tests; 


admission to Professional Teacher Education Program; EDUC 
300, EDUC 305, EDUC 306, EDUC 308 and special methods. 
EDUC 426 must be taken prior to EDUC 428. Credit will not be 
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awarded for EDUC 426 until successful completion of EDUC 
428. 


427. CLASSROOM ANALYSIS AND CORRECTION 

OF READING DIFFICULTIES 3 hours credit 
Content deals with the causes of reading disabilities, preven- 
tion of reading failure, strategies for the collection and analysis 
of reading behavior and instructional programs for correction. 
This course is intended for pre-service and in-service teachers 
interested in reading disabilities, but not interested in pursuing 
a specialization in reading education. Prerequisite: EDUC 
316 or EDUC 420 or EDUC 422 or a foundations course in 
reading instruction. Three hours per week. 


429. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Methods and materials of music teaching in grades 7-12. The 
areas of emphasis are vocal, instrumental and general music. 
Prerequisites: MUSC 200 and admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program. 


430. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the elementary 
school music curriculum at several grade levels under the 
direction of a public school music teacher, with supervision 
from the University staff. Includes observation and participa- 
tion in the classroom as well as actual teaching and other 
activities and duties normally performed. Pass/fail basis only. 
Prerequisites: Completion of courses in the music concen- 
tration through the third year, EDUC 419, EDUC 429, written 
approval of the Music Department and admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program. 


431. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the secondary 
school music curriculum including the areas of choral, instru- 
mental and general music. Observation, participation, teach- 
ing and other activities and duties normally performed by pro- 
fessional teachers done under the direction of public school 
music teacher(s), with supervision from the University staff. 
Pass/fail basis only. Prerequisites: Completion of courses in 
the music concentration through the third year, EDUC 419, 
EDUC 429 and written approval of the Music Department. 


433. STUDENT TEACHING SEMINAR - 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 2 hours credit 
Provides a forum for discussion of issues pertinent to current 
practices, trends and issues in the middle, junior and senior 
high school during the student teaching experience. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to student teaching. Corequisites: 
EDUC 426, EDUC 428. ~ 


435. GUIDANCE 3 hours credit 
A basic course in the principles of guidance and related pupil- 
personnel services, including the meaning and purpose of 
guidance and common adjustment problems. Three hours 
per week. 


436. VOCATIONS: DEVELOPMENT 

AND APPRAISAL 3 hours credit 
Surveys vocational choice with emphasis on developmental 
theory. Occupational information and the appraisal of voca- 
tional interests are emphasized. Three hours per week. 


437. MATERIALS AND METHODS 

IN CAREER EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Rationale for and methods of career education in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is given to the identification 
of psychological and philosophical bases, identification of re- 
searchable problems, implications and implementation of 
Careers Curricula. Three hours per week. 


438. PRODUCING SLIDE-TAPE PROGRAMS 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster slide-tape production skills 
in school situations. Students work individually in planning 
and producing slide-tape shows. Emphasis given to single 
and multi-image techniques. Three hours per week. 


439. SINGLE-CAMERA VIDEOTAPING 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster TV/VTR production skills in 
school situations. Students work in teams in planning and 
producing videotapes. Emphasis given to portable single- 
camera equipment. Three hours per week. 


440. INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to curriculum and methods in early childhood 
education, including theories, practices, techniques and mate- 
rials. Field experience required. Prerequisites: EDUC 300; 
elementary education degree or declared elementary educa- 
tion major. Three hours per week. : 


441. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM | 3 hours credit 
Materials and methods for teaching language arts to kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten level children. Emphasis on cur- 
riculum planning, use of space, class management and lesson 
planning. Attention to art, music, nutrition, safety, health edu- 
cation, motor activities and positive teacher-parent relations. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 440. Three hours per week. 


442. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM Il 3 hours credit 
Materials and methods for teaching science, social studies 
and math readiness to kindergarten and pre-kindergarten level 
children. Emphasis on curriculum planning, room design, 
class management and lesson planning. Attention to manage- 
ment, professional development, curriculum development 
roles and field trip planning. Prerequisite: EDUC 440. Three 
hours per week. 


445. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE 

KINDERGARTEN 6 hours credit 
Students are placed in kindergarten classrooms for a full 
semester, three hours daily. Students observe teaching, work 
with children and teach and participate in activities for which 
regularly employed teachers are responsible. Prerequisites: 
EDUC 440; EDUC 441 or 442; acceptance into the profes- 
sional program. Pass/fail basis only. 


449. MULTI-CAMERA VIDEOTAPING 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the fundamentals of videotaping in a multi- 
camera environment. Hands-on experience in planning and 
producing videotapes in educational settings. Three hours 
per week. 


454. COMPOSITION: CURRICULUM 

AND METHODS 3 hours credit 
A study of the emergence of contemporary curriculum for 
teaching writing with emphasis on contributing models. Design 
of instructional materials which employ a range of methods 
within a “writing process” framework and promote the use of 
writing to teach academic content. Lecture, discussion, design 
and analysis of instructional materials; microteaching and in- 
Structional analysis. Prerequisite: At least one course in com- 
position beyond 101. Three hours per week. 


455. BASIC WRITING INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
This course, primarily for teachers of basic writing, focuses 
On the study of grammatical and compositional problems in 
the writing of underprepared students. The causes of these 
Problems and techniques for alleviating them are explored. 
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Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. (Fai/ only; every two years.) 


467. EDUCATING THE MILDLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 

IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM _ 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to acquaint classroom teachers with 
instructional approaches for the mildly handicapped learner. 
Major topics of the course include mainstreaming, IEPs, 
adapting instructional approaches, behavior management, 
stressing early childhood, elementary and secondary levels. 
Intended for the regular classroom teacher and not for certifi- 
cation in special education. Degree credit allowed for either 
EDUC 467 or EDUC 480, but not for both. Prerequisite: 
EDUC 300 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


471. COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
An overview of the role of computers in education. An exami- 
nation of computer applications as they relate to specific 
teaching/learning operations and educational functions. Pre- 
requisite: A teaching methods course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


472. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF TEACHING ADULTS 3 hours credit 
Theory and practice of teaching adults, intended for upper- 
division students in any discipline seeking information about 
contemporary methods of effective adult instruction. Assumes 
no prior knowledge about educational methods, theories or 
practices. Prerequisite: Junior or senior standing. Three 
hours per week. 


475. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to increase students’ awareness of their 
immediate environment with the aim of developing a broad 
philosophy of environmental education. Existing teaching 
methods and materials will be analyzed and new methods 
will be developed for use in interdisciplinary, problem-focused 
situations. Prerequisite: Senior standing. Three hours per 
week. 


477. TEACHINGPHYSICALEDUCATION 3hourscredit. 


A study of the content, program design and teaching 
techniques used for effective teaching. The decision-making 
process relative to teachers and its potential impact on stu- 
dents and the curriculum is explored. Three hours per week. 


478. STUDENT TEACHING OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION SEMINAR 2 hours credit 
Critical analysis of the decisions that are made by student 
teachers in the public schools. Emphasis upon identifying 
possible solutions for problems that students are confronted 
with in their teaching. To be taken in conjunction with EDUC 
403, EDUC 404. 


480. TEACHING CHILDREN 

WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 3 hours credit 
Introductory instruction in the observation, identification and 
management of children, with mild-to-moderate learning prob- 
lems. Three hours per week. 


481. THE HIGHLY-ABLE LEARNER: 

AN INTRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Basic introduction to education of highly-able and gifted lear- 
ners, with emphasis on identification and characteristics of 


each group. Attention devoted to materials, teaching 


strategies and curriculum used in current program models. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 300. Three hours per week. 


485. DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE 

TEACHING 3 hours credit 
Designed to teach knowledge and skills in two areas: (1) 
diagnostic—the collection of information concerning children 
with special learning and behavioral needs; and (2) interven- 
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tions—developing an instructional plan based upon the 
specific assessment data. Prerequisite: EDUC 480 or PSYC 
423 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN EDUCATION variable 1-6 hours credit 
Individually designed programs including seminars, work- 
shops and courses in curriculum development, planning, 
evaluation, specialized areas of study for purposes of enrich- 
ment, in-depth study of special problems and/or professional 
practices in education. Prerequisite: Admission to profes- 
sional program or permission of department chair. 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY variable 1-3 hours credit 
Designed to permit self-study of problems not considered in 
other courses. Prerequisites: Approval of course instructor 
and department chair. 


495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN ART EDUCATION K-12 3 hours credit 
A course for individually designed classroom programs in edu- 
cation, including seminars, workshops, curriculum develop- 
ment, daily planning, evaluation and art study projects. Stu- 
dents will furnish some materials. Recommended for senior 
undergraduate or graduate credit. May only be taken once 
for credit. 


General Studies 


001. NEW STUDENT SEMINAR 0 hours credit 
Course orienting new students to the university experience. 
Required of all new students with fewer than 25 hours of 
university credit. Nine to 12 hours per semester. 


090. EFFECTIVE STUDY TECHNIQUES 0 hours credit 
Presentation and practice of a variety of established study 
methods: note taking, time management, concentration, 
memorizing, test taking and report writing. May be offered for 
two hours per week all semester or for three hours per week 
for 10 weeks. Offered on an S/U basis, for internal credit only. 


101. HUMAN SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
A study of the human sexual nature, with emphasis on the 
biological, philosophical, psychological and sociological as- 
pects of human sexuality. Team-taught by faculty from two 
or more disciplines. Students with credit in PSYC 325 may 
not take this course for credit. Offered on a pass/fail basis. 
Three hours per week. 


110. PERSONAL CAREER PLANNING 2 hours credit 
The career search process. Goal oriented toward the planned 
process of selecting a major or occupational direction. The 
history, theory, philosophy and economics of the world of 
work, Occupational testing, decision making, values clarifica- 
tion skills and guest lectures will be employed. Recommended 
only for freshmen, sophomores and undeclared majors. Three 
hours per week. 


120. COLLEGE READING 3 hours credit 
An individualized program is developed for each student 
based on diagnostic test battery results. Instruction is de- 
signed to strengthen reading skills to prepare the student for 
college reading. Areas which may be included in a student's 
program are comprehension, literal and inferential; vocabul- 
ary; word identification and spelling; skimming and scanning 
and study reading approaches. A student must read at univer- 
sity level to receive a C in the course. Three hours per week. 
Not for non-English speaking students. 


130. MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS _ 3 hours credit 
Designed to enhance foundational skills in mathematics. 
Course consists of four components: computation, introduc- 
tory algebra, intermediate algebra and formal geometry. Elec- 
tive credit toward graduation will be awarded only to those 
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students who meet terminal competencies in all four areas. 
Students may also enroll in this course to complete state-man- 
dated math requirements and internal credit may be awarded 
to those students who satisfy such requirements but do not 
complete all four foundational skill components. Three hours 
per week. 


150. SELECTED TOPICS IN DEVELOPMENTAL 

EDUCATION variable 1-3 hours credit 
Innovative approaches to developmental education. Course 
provides opportunities for curricular experimentation in the 
developmental studies areas of reading behavior, writing, 
foundational math skills and critical thinking. 


191. SPECIAL TOPICS: variable 1-3 hours credit 
TV, College of the Air courses. A study of a specific academic 
area. The topic may vary from semester to semester. The 
course may be repeated under different subtitles. This course 
does not meet SSU’s General Education requirements. 
NOTE: Only TV courses offered through a specific under- 
graduate department will meet SSU’s General Education re- 
quirements. 


Leisure Studies 


Instructor Armstrong (chair). Collateral area represen- 
tatives: Art, Assistant Professor Cleary; Biology, Pro- 
fessor Womack; Business Administration, Associate 
Professor Muller; Communication Arts, Professor Wes- 
ley; Education, Associate Professor Bowden; Geog- 
raphy, Associate Professor McGrew; Music, Professor 
Fleming; Philosophy, Professor Kane; Physical Educa- 
tion, Professor Lide. 


Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in leisure 
studies include the following courses: 


Credits 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..............cccccccccccscssecsssecesceseees fe 
LEIS201 Introduction to Leisure Studies ............c.ccccceseseee. 3 
LEIS SOT. PRROONMIG OF MUO 6s osu sn sauveiniasctpscnceceoapcevecesece 3 
LEIS305 Leisure and Special Populations .....................00. 3 
LEIS400 _ Leisure Service Delivery System ..............:.0.c000-. 3 
LEIS 401: Leisdre‘and Policy ®..)20605. 0 ee. 3 
LEIS 450\. PRAGUGUIN eared hee sree ee snes 12 
UEIS 451? SORA ior ccs RSet aac dot Bh ikeacsibeclaskeasdek 3 


Additionally, students have the option of selecting 
one collateral of 18 hours or more or two or more col- 
laterals with a minimum of nine hours each. The collat- 
eral areas of study are: “arts” (art, communication arts, 
music), biology, business administration, education, 
geography and regional planning, philosophy, physical 
education, psychology, social work and sociology. The 
courses Satisfying requirements in the collateral areas 
are defined in the department's student information 
booklet. 

Students must complete all General Education 
courses and the following leisure studies courses prior 
to the semester they enroll in the practicum and seminar 
courses: 


Credits 
LEIS201 Introduction to Leisure Studies .0.0...........0ccccccccee0- 3 
LEIS301 Theories of Leisure 0.0.0... ccccccccceccecceseesecesees 3 
LEIS305 Leisure and Special Populations .........0..........000.- 3 
LEIS400 Leisure Service Delivery System .............c.cccce000e. 3 
LEIS 401. Leisure and Policy ....:.......cccccccscessesseccecsastecssedieee 3 


Transfer students must take the following leisure 
studies courses at Salisbury State University unless 
explicitly waived by the department chair: 


Credits 
CES Gut... TOMES OF LBNO Foon alec ofek vice chcosdeosoceitsoce 3 
LEIS400 Leisure Service Delivery System ............cccccccseee. 3 


LEIS 401 Leisure and Policy 20.0... cece ceeceeteeeeeseeeeseeeateees 3 
LEIS 450: Practicum sccciisi. ne tawitidiagiaucan weet 12 
LEIS 451. «- SOU «3, cccs os ancysicsdvceapiecteds ascbctescdespelanamentnnati 3 


Leisure Studies Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMPOSITION ............:cceceeeeeseeseeeeees 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 2.0.0.0... cece eceetseeeseneeeeneetsneees 3 
Grup’ 1HB3 EIOCHIVE: «25 .-.0s-cp-ncssnueacdoscocecsnacsteshentntehs 3 
Group HIsA  EIOCHVE® <a... cassasccscsecsecdeadeaehiveaeelasat 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .................ceeceeees i 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ................ccccesseeceseeseeeeeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations .................c.cecceecseeseenessesesescons 3 
Group TeB. EMOCUVO ° oe ss.ccssnsnctessesessrsangscnhsoeoquasants 3 
Group I-A Elective (ooo. o sie cs ak cancers 4 
PHEC Physical Education Elective ...............ccssssseeseeeees - 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL Litoratlire EIOCUVG 2.050 Ficcict. caceGtecantbocksteteeeeentee 3 
CMAT Communication Arts Elective ............cccccceseeseeeeees 3 
Group II-B Elective ........cccecccceceeceeseeeesseeeneeeees 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..............ccccccceteecseeeeseesetseeenes 3 
Group II-B Elective ...........cccceseteeseseeesseneneenenes 3 
15 
LEIS 201 Introduction to Leisure Studies ................scceeee 3 
GEOG 210 Geography and Regional Planning .................+ 3 
Group I-B Elective '.c28000 20a cele attacks 3 
Group |-B Elective «i).:i:.ccccstic cee eeaeee 3 
EIOCRIVO ©... .ccccisdescsida dds ites Ses stnethotass danuaehcaneshsennies 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LEIS301 Theories of Leisure ........... eee eeseseeeseesesesseeeneeees 3 
LEIS305 “Leisure and Special Populations ................:20+ 3 
COMMA o.oo. cccjsccesncsstctalosansenloo anne laanaeianns 6 
BROCHVOS 5.05005 RE a eerehin cose deateave teins eae 3 
15 
LEIS400 “Leisure Service Delivery System ...........:::c0000 3 
Collateral 2.0. 02.as ule A esa poeeree 6 
EIOCUVOS iiicsens ci cencondicigucesituts coschunents cabovooeneceoenaneal 6 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
LEIS 401. Leisure and Policy. .........cccc.secssieoeshscoesesesnessbbponcees 3 
Colletoral...2.c0.d5 cic oe aaa cctviescaaepersinnioe 6 
OCU VSS fain i. occas. ob Saceceovteeinghcds thmtiivogdyeenseelliaans 6 
15 
LEIS 450 1 Practicum '.ccdiccsitscotscisncsvessdscpccanbaosbexsonnndgubarngeolie 12 
LEIS 451: SOR ice sis channocacasarsenegepnaes asks capvopteschyaues iE 


*These core courses must be taken prior to the practicum. 
Leisure Studies Courses 


201. INTRODUCTION TO LEISURE 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the concept of leisure dealing with a broad 
range of issues, concerns, facts and relationships. Study of 
various conceptualizations of leisure and their implications for 
humans. Credit can only be earned for either LEIS 201 or 
SOCI 300. Three hours per week. 


301. THEORIES OF LEISURE 3 hours credit 
The purpose of this course is to ground the student in the 
theoretical approaches to leisure that inform this discipline. 
We will look closely at the classical humanist identification of 
leisure as humanity's highest good and at a selection of con- 
temporary theories which provide research models. Emphasis 
also will be placed on the multidisciplinary nature of leisure 
issues including their expression in some modern fiction. Pre- 
requisite: LEIS 201. Cannot be taken for credit if student has 
credit for LEIS 460—Leisure: Theory and Policy. Three hours 
per week. 
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305. LEISURE AND SPECIAL 

POPULATIONS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the specific leisure interests and needs of 
special populations including the disadvantaged, handicap- 
ped, aged and others. A minimum of 10 hours of volunteer 
work is required. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Three 
hours per week. 


400. LEISURE SERVICE 

DELIVERY SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
A study of the processes involved in providing leisure services 
through a systems perspective. Emphasis is placed on the 
interrelationships among the participants, the agencies or or- 
ganizations and the social and physical environment. Pre- 
requisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


401. LEISURE AND POLICY 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to provide an understanding of the 
processes at work in formulating and implementing leisure 
policies in both the public and private sectors. Prerequisite: 
LEIS 201. Cannot be taken for credit if student has credit for 
LEIS 460—Leisure: Theory and Policy. Three hours per 
week. 


402. PROGRAM PLANNING 

IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 3 hours credit 
Focus on practical application of therapeutic recreation 
techniques to basic programming for mentally and physically 
disabled populations in order to enhance their lifestyles. Pre- 
pares students for National Council for Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion certification. Prerequisite: LEIS 201 or consent of depart- 
ment chair. Three hours per week. 


403. THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 

LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
Focus on technical skills staff members in therapeutic recre- 
ation (TR) programs can use to implement, promote, organize 
and evaluate their programs. For upper-level undergraduate 
and practitioners in the field or related fields. Prepares stu- 
dents for the National Council for Therapeutic Recreational 
Certification (NCTRC). Prerequisite: LEIS 402. Three hours 
per week. 


450. PRACTICUM 12 hours credit 
A supervised professional field work experience with an ap- 
proved cooperating field work agency. May be repeated for 
up to a total of 12 credits. To be taken in conjunction with 
LEIS.451 only during first registration. Grading: Pass/fail only. 
Prerequisite: Admission by departmental approval only. 


451. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
The practicum seminar is designed to complement the field 
work experiences associated with the practicum. Emphasis 
will be placed on problem solving, implementation and evalu- 
ation of leisure experiences in the various field work agencies 
or organizations. Prerequisite: Admission by departmental 
approval only. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY variable 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for students to plan, select and conduct 
an individual study project with consultation and supervision 
by faculty. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


491. SELECTED TOPICS variable 1-3 credit hours 
Provides opportunities for coverage of specific themes or is- 
sues related to the subject of leisure not usually covered in 
the present curriculum. May be repeated twice under different 
subtitles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Admission 
by department chair approval only. 


Military Science 
Major Faulconbridge (chair), Captain Finger, Captain 
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Street, Sergeant First Class Twitty (NCOIC), Staff 
Sergeant George, Sergeant Burnette. 


The department offers both a four-year and two- 
year program of instruction leading to a commission 
as a second lieutenant in the United States Army. The 
program, which is known as Army ROTC (Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps), emphasizes leadership and 
management training. 

The four-year program consists of a two-year basic 
course and a two-year advanced course. The basic 
course is normally taken during the freshman and 
sophomore years. The coursework covers manage- 
ment principles, national defense, military history, 
leadership development, military courtesy, discipline 
and customs. The basic course imposes no military 
obligation on students and they may withdraw at any 
time prior to the beginning of the third year. The follow- 
ing courses are required for the basic course: 

Credits 
MISC 105 Organizational Leadership | ...........cccccccccseseccesese. 1 
MISC 106 Organizational Leadership I ..........cc.ccccccsccscoseseses 1 


MISC 205 Military Skills | 
MISC 206 Military Skills II 


The advanced course provides further instruction 
in leadership development, organization and manage- 
ment, and tactics and administration. When students 
enter the advanced course they agree to finish ROTC 
instruction, to accept a commission and to accept an 
Army duty assignment—either active duty, National 
Guard or Army Reserve. The advanced course consists 
of the following courses: 


Credits 
MISC 301 Physical Training Leadership ...0.............ccccece00e0. 1 
MISC 305 Applied Leadership | o............ceccsesesecseccececeseeeecees 3 
MISC 306 Applied Leadership I oo... cccscccccssseecesececeecseee. 3 
MISC 310 Small Unit Leadership o......0.cccocccccccccecececececseeseees 1 
MISC 405 Military Management | ..............cccccccccsesesesceseeeeeees 3 
MISC 406 Military Management II ...........cccccccceeseeeseeeseeeeees 3 
MISC 410 Military Management Lab o.oo... .c.cccececscseceseceeeees 2 


Students in the advanced course will participate 
in the six-week ROTC Advanced Camp during the sum- 
mer between junior and senior years of college. 

The two-year program permits junior or community 
college transfers, students with prior military service, 
Students who have not taken Army ROTC prior to the 
end of their sophomore year, or students going on to 
a two-year post-graduate course of study, to take 
ROTC. Applicants for the two-year program must com- 
plete six weeks of training during the summer before 
taking the Advanced Course. This training is called 
ROTC Basic Camp. 

Since ROTC is not a major, all courses currently 
apply as elective credit toward graduation. 

Full-tuition scholarships are available for qualified 
individuals. Advanced course students also receive a 
stipend of $100 per month. 


Military Science Courses 


105. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP! 1 hour credit 
Concepts of leadership and management skills at basic or- 
ganizational levels will be covered; practical exercises 
employing leadership concepts will be used; interpersonal 
communications, decision-making/problem-solving proces- 
ses and confidence-building skills will be stressed. One hour 
per week. 


106. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP Il 1 hour credit 
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Highlights organization of the Army, fundamentals of leader- 
ship, first aid and problem-solving techniques. Covers a 
thorough orientation to map reading and land navigation. In- 
cludes involvement in the spring awards ceremony, providing 
freshmen military science students their first exposure to drill 
and ceremonies. Includes a field trip that tests leadership 
fundamentals by giving each student an opportunity to be in 
charge of a 10-12 person group as they negotiate a series of 
obstacles. The field trip also enhances group decision-making 
skills. Prerequisite: MISC 105 or consent of chair. One hour 
per week. 


205. MILITARY SKILLS | 2 hours credit 
Designed to introduce students to basic soldier skills as they 
apply to life-leadership situations. Emphasis on physical fit- 
ness and diet/nutrition reinforces “health as a_ life- 
style.” Drills, ceremonies and management simulations teach 
teamwork and group dynamics in both the leader and follower 
roles. Includes mandatory weekly drill and one field training 
exercise. Prerequisite: MISC 105/MISC 106 or consent of 
chair. Three hours per week. 


206. MILITARY SKILLS Il 2 hours credit 
Focuses on developing communication and leadership skills 
in students. Emphasis on military skills, including small unit 
tactics, drill and ceremonies, and map reading. Written and 
oral communications skills are tested and improved. Manda- 
tory weekly drills and occasional field trips. Prerequisite: 
MISC 205 or consent of chair. Three hours per week. 


290. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED 

STUDIES 1-2 hours credit 
Students in basic ROTC course explore military science topics 
in depth. Students outline projects with department chair. May 
be repeated for a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of the department chair. 


301. PHYSICAL TRAINING 

LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
Prepares cadets for participating in and conducting Army 
Physical Training sessions. Emphasizes proper conduct of 
exercises, formation runs and handling formations. Students 
must take the Army Physical Fitness Test monthly. May be 
taken twice for credit. Prerequisite: Eligibility for admission 
to ROTC advanced course. Three hours per week. 


305. APPLIED LEADERSHIP | 3 hours credit 
Military leader’s role in today’s Army. Emphasis on military 
drill, basic weapons familiarity and basic military skills. Stres- 
ses knowledge of small unit leadership positions. Mandatory 
weekly drill. Prerequisites: MISC 105, MISC 106, MISC 205, 
MISC 206; or Basic Camp; or consent of instructor. Five hours 
per week. 


306. APPLIED LEADERSHIP II 3 hours credit 
Completes cadets’ preparation for ROTC Advanced Camp. 
Covers military tactics at squad and platoon levels, land navi- 
gation and military skills. Mandatory weekly drill. Prerequi- 
site: MISC 305. Five hours per week. 


310. SMALL UNIT LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
Supplemental, concurrent practicum for MISC 306. Students 
practice military, tactical and leadership skills in a series of 
weekend field exercises in preparation for ROTC Advanced 
Camp. Prerequisite: Admission to Advanced ROTC course. 
Hours variable, three weekend training exercises. 


405. MILITARY MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on leadership assignments, effective management 
of resources, preparation, conduct, evaluation of training and 
military professional ethics. Designed to prepare cadets for 
leadership assignments in the Army. Mandatory physical train- 
ing and weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 306. Seven hours 
per week. 


406. MILITARY MANAGEMENT Il _ 3 hours credit 
Focuses on military professional ethics, military law, officer 
development, counseling techniques, individual leadership 
assignments and preparation for commissioning as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Army. Mandatory physical train- 
ing and drill. Prerequisite: MISC 405. Seven hours per 


week. 


410. MILITARY MANAGEMENT LAB 2 hours credit 
In-depth exploration of military staff skills. Topics include: de- 
cision-making, mission analysis, staff estimates and staff 
studies. Cadets practice in a lab setting and plan and review 
cadet battalion activities. Prerequisite: Assignment to cadet 
battalion staff. Three hours per week. 


. ADVANCED INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED 
STUDIES 1-3 hours credit 


Students in Advanced ROTC course meet contractual require- 
ments through in-depth study of military science topics. Stu- 
dents outline projects with department chair. May be repeated 
for a maximum of three credits. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
department chair. 


Physical Education and Health 


Professor Lide (chair); Associate Professors Bur- 
roughs, Deshon, Stovall; Assistant Professors Chepko 
(associate chair), Cross, Lambert; Instructors Benshet- 
ler, Berkman, Chamberlin, Disbennett, Fardelmann, 
Hutchinson and Rotellini. 


Physical Education Major Requirements 

The Bachelor of Science in physical education in- 
cludes a General Education experience, a theoretical 
core of foundation courses required of all majors, a 
choice among several career-oriented tracks or an in- 
dividually designed track of professional courses, and 
a professional semester consisting of either student 
teaching or practicum coupled with a seminar. 

Within the University’s General Education 
framework, physical education majors are required to 
complete a physics or chemistry lab course (excluding 
astronomy) and the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology Civoeselhensaauenstan ‘ 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and PhySiology ......ssssseeee : 
PSYC 101 General Psychology «.......-ssssssesssssssessnssssssneesneen : 
DANC 202 Dance History (Dance majors/minors only) ......... 


Physical education majors are exempt from the 
following course: 


PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .........:ccsesesereeereeees . 
by passing the following courses in their major require- 
ment: 


Credits 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... 7 
PHEC 432 Exercise PhySiology ........:.:cssssecsererseseeenennensees : 


PHEC 433 Kine@SiOlOgy ...........cccsccerceeeeesesenencnatensensersneennnennes ; 
HLTH 201 First Aid and Safety ..........ccssscesereeneeesterenesnens 


All physical education majors must complete the 
following core courses (23 credit hours) as well as other 
courses in the major requirements prior to student 
teaching or taking the practicum: 


HLTH 201 First Aid and Safety ............s:cceeseeseees covsnensennnnees 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... 3 
PHEC 255 Motor Learning ...........sssssessneesesnsesnsensssensennnennsnnsens 
PHEC 350 Measurement and Evaluation in 

Physical Education ...........cesssesssseeesenstenerestessenens 
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PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology .............ssccsseseneseenesseeesreees : 
PHEC 433 Kinesiology ............:cccsessseesesees sosssnnnnesennnns seseaneneen 
PHEC 451 Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ...... 3 


Physical Education Teaching Track 
Major Requirements 
Requirements for Admission to Methods Courses 
1. Completion of an application for formal admis- 
sion to the professional program. 
2. Completion of a minimum of 56 credits with an 
overall grade point average of 2.5 or better. 
The 56 credits must include the following 
courses, with grades of C or better in each 


course: 
Credits 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICATION ...........ccceeeeeeeerees 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........:sesseeeseesees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society . SS Gis ubceieieds selatlohapemesedeesses 3 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMPpOSItiOn ............csecceeeseeeeretees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .............:cseseeeseeseenetetees 3 
3. A cumulative grade point average of at least 
2.0: 


4. Satisfactory completion of the National 
Teachers Examination as defined by the Uni- 
versity and the School of Education and Profes- 
sional Studies. "g 

5. Submission of at least three positive recom- 
mendations from liberal arts faculty who have 
instructed the student prior to application for 
admission. ae 

6. Approval of the written application by the ad- 
visor(s) and the Department of Education chair. 

7. Completion of a tuberculosis test. 


Requirements for Admission 
to Student Teaching 3 
1. Completion of the following courses (32 credit 


hours): 
Credits 
DANC 360 Dance in Education .......cccccceeseseeetseerseeeeeneeenees 3 
EDUC300 Development and Learning .......:cseesesesereees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .........:cccccesseceeeretmeneenens 3 
EDUC477 Teaching Physical Education .........ss seseneeenes 3 
HLTH301 Contemporary Problems in Health Education ..... 3 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies of 
Advanced GyMnastics .......ccccecseseceseeeseneesereneees 1 
PHEC 240 Techniques and Strategies of Aquatic Programs. 1 
PHEC340 Adapted Physical Education ........... seseeensanecensnnness 3 
PHEC343 Elementary School Physical Education ............... 3 
PHEC 344 Team Sports Activities .........cccsceseseeenereeens 3 
PHEC 345 _ Individual and Dual-Sport Activities ................08 3 
PHEC406 Administration and Organization ...........ccseee 3 
2. Completion of a minimum of 90 credits, includ- 
ing methods. 


3. A minimum grade point average of 2.75 in re- 
quired PHEC and EDUC courses with no grade 
below C. 

4. A cumulative grade point average of at least 
B.. 

5. Submission of two positive recommendations 
from faculty in physical education and the major 
advisor. a 

6. Verification of completion of these require- 
ments by the director of field experiences. 

7. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education dip Sea Th 6 
EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
EDUC 478 Student Teaching of Physical 
cities SHOTTINTON, Sises nasideeied cavecitsoscondoccsoucaty seucess 2 
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Physical Education Athletic Training Track 
Major Requirements 


1. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Priysiology §../..0550: ke 2u3 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology © .:..45.aes. 4 
SECA DNR Eee tal Be: Fes ts tes 3 
HLTH201 First Aid and Safety .......cccccccccccccescccscecesececeeeeesn. 3 
PHEC 185 Introduction to Athletic OIRIND «5d eetan 1 
PHEC 313 Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries ..... 3 
PHEC 375 Therapeutic Exercise in Athletic Training ............ 4 
PHEC 380 Therapeutic Modalities .0.0.0.....cccccccccccececccecccceeese-n. 4 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization .........ccccccc.00.0... 3 
PHEC 413 Advanced Training and Sports Medicine ............ 3 
PHEC 415 Clinical Rotation in Athletic Training .iickascais 3 
Dn ck OP cee RRS a RA aR nl ia 3-12 
CTR OTN: bi oe vee on go Oi 3 
PHYS 121 General Physics | o..........ccccsccccccsssccocsoscececsecececss, 4 


2. Minimum grade of C or better in all physical 
education core courses. 

3. A current CPR and standard first aid certifica- 
tion from the American Red Cross. 

4. Minimum grades of B or better in the following 


courses: 
Credits 
PHEC 185. Introduction to Athletic SLMRING 3.5. LAURIE 1 
PHEC 313 Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries ..... 3 
PHEC375 Therapeutic Exercise in Athletic Training ............ 4 
PHEC 380 Therapeutic Modalities .0.0..0......ccccccceccccccececcececc.n. 4 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization ........................ 3 
PHEC 413 Advanced Training and Sports Medicine ............ 3 
PHEC 415 Clinical Rotation in Athletic TRAMING ccicncsniness, 3 
Ube’ bs adit ys SURE SIR a a BR aa 3-12 
so a” UE TS a a MR 3 


5. Cumulative grade point average of 2.5 anda 
grade point average of 2.75 or higher in physical 
education before admittance into the practicum 
or seminar portions of the program. 

6. Completion of the 1,500 clinical hour require- 
mentin an acceptable athletic training setting. 

Physical education athletic training/education 

track majors must meet all the requirements for the 
teaching track and the athletic training track. 


Physical Education Health/Fitness Track 
Major Requirements 


1. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
PHEC 481 Stress Testing and Exercise Prescription ........... 3 
PHEC 482 Fitness Programs ..............ccsssccescsssessssssssececseceseec. 3 
PHEC 490 Selected Topics in Physical Education ............... 1-3 


Fifteen additional credits of approved elec- 
tives in physical education or related discip- 
lines (24 credits) and completion of the fol- 
lowing course: 


Credits 
Bul Pkg (s Bek gt o> 1): REOPEN RAE Ea pa Rega Rene a Se ages 12 


2. Minimum grade of C or better in all physical 
education core and track courses. 

3. A valid CPR certification before being admitted 
into the practicum experience. 

4. Completion of all courses before the practicum 
semester. 


Physical Education Dance Track 
Requirements (18-hour track) 


1. Completion of nine credits including the follow- 
ing courses: 


DANC 162 Contemporary Dance | ooo.....eeccccccccccccscsceseccececeeeee. 2 
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DANC 262 Contemporary Dance I .....cccccssscssecocsecsessecseseseece 2 
and five hours from the following list of 
courses: 

: Credits 

DANC 165 Social Dance I> .........0cccccscescesccesesesescescesssescvececeses 1 


DANC 166 Recreational Folk Dance .......cccccccccccccccccccececesceee. 1 
cog gh) AM SP € IRA ISIS AER is SNARE ie a 2 
RPMs 4 AEE GINO 3 oo. cc haccseoiest ode Soest ccbbnclehivelies 2 
DANC 266 International Folk Dance II ......ccccccccccccccceccceeceee-. 1 
EOP OT: PUAN ee a i 2 
2. Completion of the following courses: 
Credits 
DANC 323 Dance Experience ou... .ececcccesssscesescscecececcceecee. 1-3 
DANC 360 Dance in Education o.........ccccccccccccceccccceceoseceeeees. 3 
DANC 460 Dance Workshop o.0.....ccccccccscscceceseccecscscecececeeces. 3 
PHEG 72: Practica 8h orn. 8 obo Ses he 12 
Be Gh | 2 ay REAR OS aa SIIGE Bo HE PLE tes ere 3 


3. Minimum grade of C or better in all physical 
education core and dance track courses. 

4. Completion of all courses before the practicum 
semester. 


Physical Education Individualized Track Major 
Requirements 


1. Completion of at least 15 credits at the 300 
level or above in physical education or related 
disciplines (15 credits) and completion of the 
following course: 

Credits 
PUEO 479 PT RCM EN Gee cic cee atte a ot cc 12 

2. A cumulative grade point average of at least 
2.0. 

3. Completion of all courses before the practicum 
semester. 


1. Lay out each track in parallel form showing spe- 
cial track courses and requirements, special 
GPA requirements, etc. 

2. If there are any differences in the courses pro- 
posed in this new layout, go through appropri- 
ate procedures with the School of Education 
Curriculum Committee to have these differ- 
ences approved. 

3. Take complete, approved overview to Univer- 
sity Curriculum Committee. 


Dance Minor 


The dance program offers a 21-hour dance minor 
which provides students opportunities to experience 
the discipline and elements of dance as an art form, 
to explore the resources and history contributing to the 
form, and to create and perform dances. Students in- 
terested in the minor should contact the dance program. 

At least 18 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education require- 
ments, and at least nine of these hours will be taken 
at SSU. All minor courses must be completed with a 
grade of C or better. 

The dance minor requires the following course- 
work to develop dance competencies in technique (11 
hours), history and education (three hours), and perfor- 
mance/production (seven hours). At least 10 hours of 
coursework must be taken at the upper-division (300/ 
400) level. 


Technique Required Courses: 


DANC 162 Contemporary Dance | oo.o.cecccccccccseccecccsececececeeeseees 2 


DANC 262 Contemporary Dance Wl .........cccesceseeceseeeeesensnensenes 2 
DANC 167): Ballet L... :c0sig 05: icacassasasviee-+sceedrinneaveaeneubeas enue 2 
Select five hours from the following list of courses: 
Credits 
DANC 165: SOC DGC Toc 2i civic ckicas-nte cssnesesczchoncguaaptenats 1 
DANC 166 Recreational Folk Dance ............ccscceesseeeeerseereeees 1 
DANC 168 dete Dane (i553 BR cei pach cotecn onset 2 
DANC 266 International Folk Dance Ilo... cceseeeeeeeeeeeee 1 
DANC 267 Ballet Il seusenteenennssseeeeessnnsnsenecnsnnnanecennnsnnnaccnennnannnnins 2 
DANC 360 Dance .in Education. ........csscccescecsssosssscstscscsnnsboee 3 


History/Education Required Courses: 


DANC 360 Dance.in Education: viii cic cceci tee teliseees 3 
DANC 202 Dance History ..............0 sossecnnecnnvecsennennneceennnanen 
(satisfied by Group II-B requirement) 


Performance/Production Required Courses: 


Credits 
DANC 323 Dance Experience ...........ccccceseeeseeeeeeseeeenssasenseeees : 
DANC 460 Dance Workshop. ...........ccccccsseersseseseseeeeeeeensetenees 
Physical Education Curriculum Guide 
*Teacher Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR Ke are 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMPOSITION ...........:seeeecerseseeneeees : 
HIST 101 World CiviliZatioms ...........sssseesnseessnserssesnnersernnnsen : 
BIOL102 Fundamentals of Biology cadbposactontlesneevgbitanstosmaaes ; 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ..............- wessecnsnnesenns : 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... - 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .............:cseeeenseenseneerens : 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ............ cosssseennnnnsscennnecennecennansns ; 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology .............-:2:+++++ : 
Group I-B Elective ........cccscescseeeterereeeeseseanenenenens : 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ............c:sessssereeessneseenesenens i 
SOPHOMORE YEAR ‘ 
Literature Elective ............. cosvesensnussccnnecennantansessnes ; 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology MWD NO AS HERS : 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ............sssssessssserees 
PHEC 240 Techniques and Strategies ; 
Of Aquatic Programs .........ccscssescesseeseenereeneeeteesees : 
PHEC 255 Motor Learning ...........ccccccsssceseeeseesseeeeensnereneensenens am 
Group II-B Elective .........cceeececeeseseeseeetenenneneeeees 3 
PHYS 
or 
CHEM sssonnnatensnnsescsnsnnseseesossnnuesesssnanuesssenennnnnsseconsaasssssentan me 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ............cccccscsceseeseteeerenennes : 
DANC 360 Dance in Education cessuussecnnnnnucesennnnnasennnnnsssssesnsass 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies 
of Advanced Gymnastics Yc ceupleli cass kadsnin tae ene } 
Group W-B Elective ..........ccscseccseeseseeseeerenenenenseees 68 
JUNIOR YEAR ; 
PHEC350 Measurement and Evaluation .............::eeseeeeers , 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology ............cseccceresnneeeereseneeeeenes : 
Group II-B Elective ..........cccsceeceeeeseeneeneeeseneesseesenes : 
HLTH 201 First Aid and Safety ...........:ccccccseesseeteeeerstseeereenens : 
PHEC 345 Individual and Dual Sports ..........:csceeseeseererereees . 
PHEC 340 Adapted Physical Education PUN owen sessesnenssennnnneces ; 
PHEC 343 Elementary School Physical Education ............... : 
HLTH301 Contemporary Problems in Health Education ..... ; 
PHEC 433 Kinesiology ..........-s.s-ssessseesssssseesseessneenecnnarennnennn , 
PHEC 344 Team Sports Activities ............ccsssseesereeeeeeerees 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHEC 344 Elective .........cccccccseesseees sevsesasseneeecnnnnnnnnnssnnnnnssess ; 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization ........-...- sseseaneens : 
PHEC 451 Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ...... : 
EDUC 477 Teaching Physical Education ..........--ssssserssseeess 3 
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EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ : 
EDUC 478 Semimar ..........:.ccceeccecececssccssssresesensceecsssenasesnensens Sy 


*The curriculum guide for athletic training, dance 
and health/fitness will differ slightly. Substitute your 
track in place of education classes and consult with 
the department. 

Physical education majors must Satisfy the com- 
petencies of the Group IV General Education require- 
ment within their specialized curriculum. 


Physical Education Courses 


100, 200. MODIFIED ACTIVITIES 1 hour credit 
Assignment is made to these courses for students with phys- 
ical handicaps, in order to fulfill physical education require- 
ments. Offered on pass/no credit basis only. Two hours per 
week. 


103. SELF-DEFENSE 1 hour credit 
Application of knowledges of pressure points and leverages 
in the protection of one’s self. Graded on a pass/fail basis. 


Two hours per week. 


105. BEGINNING SWIMMING | 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills of swimming with emphasis on basic stroke 
and safety techniques. Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two 
hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


106. PERSONALIZEDHEALTH/FITNESS 3hourscredit 
Study and practice of principles that affect human health. 
Emphases on physical fitness, stress management, nutrition 
and weight control with specific personalized techniques for 
optimizing health. Four hours per week. 


107. PERSONALIZED HEALTH/FITNESS li 1 hour credit 
This course provides students opportunities to explore addi- 
tional physical activity experiences to achieve the health/ fit- 
ness goals established in PHEC 106—Personalized Health/ 
Fitness. Prerequisite: PHEC 106. Graded on a pass/fail 
basis. Two hours laboratory per week. | 


120. BEGINNING ARCHERY 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of archery. 
Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


121. BASKETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of basket- 
ball. Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


(Spring semester only) 


123. BEGINNING GOLF 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of golf. 
Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


125. RACQUETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, rules and strategy of racquetball 
techniques. Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per 


week. 


126. BEGINNING TENNIS 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of tennis. 
Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


20 CVINASTICS | __t hour credit 
Fundamental skills and techniques in tumbling and introduc- 
tion to gymnastics and floor exercise routines. Graded on a 
pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


140. BEGINNING FENCING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of fencing. 
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Graded on a: pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. (Fa// 
semester only) 


142. BEGINNING T’AI-CHI CH’UAN 1 hour credit 
Basic principles, exercises and postures of T’ai-Chi Ch'uan. 

_ Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. (Fa// 
semester only) 


146. VOLLEYBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of vol- 
leyball. Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


147. BADMINTON 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of badmin- 
ton. Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours per week. 


150. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS 1 hour credit 
A thorough coverage of intermediate skills, Strategy, rules and 


Scoring through participation in the sport. Graded ona pass/fail 
basis. Two hours per week. 


170. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
A course designed to refine and increase the student's funda- 
mental skills of swimming. Strokes covered include nine styles 
of swimming (crawl stroke, elementary backstroke, breast 
Stroke, sidestroke, inverted breast stroke, back crawl stroke, 
trudgeon, double trudgeon and trudgeon crawl) as well as the 
butterfly stroke. Basic diving skills are covered. Graded on a 
pass/fail basis. Prerequisite: Beginning Swimming or equiva- 
lent skill level. Two hours laboratory. 


171. INTRODUCTORY SPRINGBOARD 

DIVING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of competi- 
tive springboard diving. Specific dives covered vary to meet 
individual needs, though all students will experience a forward 
dive, back dive, inward dive, reserve dive and twisting dives. 


Graded on a pass/fail basis. Two hours laboratory. (Spring 
semester only) 


185. INTRODUCTION TO ATHLETIC 

TRAINING 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the educational and professional requirements 
necessary to become a certified athletic trainer. Exposure to 
the daily operations of an athletic training facility and the job 
responsibilities of all members of a sports medicine team. 
Two hours lecture per week for first seven weeks of 
semester. 


203. ADVANCED LIFESAVING 1 hour credit 
Emphasis on methods, skills and knowledge involved in self- 
rescue and emergency rescue of others. Course may lead to 
American Red Cross advanced lifeguarding certification for 
those who qualify. Prerequisite: Intermediate swimming skills 
and 500 yards continuous swim. Three hours per week. 


205. SWIMMING AND AQUATIC 

SAFETY 2 hours credit 
Course may lead to American Red Cross water Safety instruc- 
tor certification for those who qualify. Introduction to aquatics, 
administration of pools and instructional programs of pools. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 203 or current American Red Cross or 
YMCA advanced lifesaving certificate. Two and one-half 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


210. SCUBA DIVING 3 hours credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, knowledge and laws of scuba 
diving. Emphasis on safety and recreational diving. Pre- 


requisite: PHEC 105 or equivalent skill level. Three hours 
per week. 


229. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 
OF ADVANCED GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Application of basic tumbling skills and fundamentals of gym- 
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nastics. Analysis of teaching methods, lesson planning and 
progression. Emphasis on advanced skills and organization. 
Two and one-half hours per week. 


240. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

OF AQUATIC PROGRAMS 1 hour credit 
Application of fundamental skills in basic swimming strokes, 
diving skills and water safety. Analysis of teaching methods, 
history and introduction to scope of aquatics and aquatic pro- 
gramming. Prerequisite: Intermediate-level swimming ability. 
Two and one-half hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


242. T’Al-CHi CH’UAN 2 hours credit 
An introduction to the practice of an ancient Chinese system 
of physical culture and the Taoist philosophy on which it is 
based. Auxiliary exercises, the solo form, “pushing-hands” 
(two-person); Lao-Tzu’s “Tao Te Ching.” (Fall semester only) 


250. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN MOVEMENT 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to historical and philosophical perspectives of 
human movement. Self-assessment and value clarification in 
relation to human movement studies and professional ser- 
vices in the field are presented. 


255. MOTOR LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Study of motor learning behavior oriented specifically to motor 
skill acquisition and performance. Credit not granted if student 
has completed PHEC 455. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


271. COACHING BASEBALL 3 hours credit 
Preparation for baseball coaching from Little League through 
high school. Includes player selection and evaluation, skills 
basic to the game, analysis and development, rules, coaching 
techniques, common injuries and management of resources 
associated with baseball. Three hours per week. 


280. CAMPING 2 hours credit 
Basic camping skills, construction and proper use of equip- 
ment and basic wilderness survival skills. Course goals center 
around encouraging self-confidence, personal responsibility 
and developing an awareness of humanity's impact on nature. 
Includes classroom and wilderness experience. Does not fulfill 
Group IV General Education requirements. (Fall semester 
only) 


290. SELECTED STUDIES IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION variable 1-2 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs of students and/or 
faculty. Affords avenue for course experimentation and inno- 


vation at the introductory level. Students may earn a maximum 
of six credits. 


313. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the importance of training in preventing injuries, 
diagnosis and treatment of injuries, first aid techniques and 
procedures. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


321. HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND 

PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the principles of physical education, with emphasis 
on their historical development from the basic sciences and 
related fields. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. (Spring semester only) 


330. ATHLETIC COACHING . 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles and practices of coaching. 
Emphasis on educational and motivational variables present 
in the medium of athletics. (Previously a two credit course 
numbered PHEC 270.) Prerequisite: PSYC 101. (Spring 
semester only) 


. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
ec types of individuals who could benefit from indi- 
vidualized physical education, with the study of corrective and 
recreational activities appropriate for teaching the handicap- 
ped. Teaching methods, class organization and program plan- 
ning. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. Two lectures and one one-hour 


laboratory. 


. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

io PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis and application of Laban Theory of Movement, with 
kinesiological and maturation principles applied to the teach- 
ing of educational games, dance and gymnastics to the 
elementary school child. Credit not granted if Student fee 
completed PHEC 221 or PHEC 305. Prerequisite: PHE 
250, PHEC 255. Six hours per week. 


? AM SPORTS ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
preset of selected sports and activities designed for 
group participation. Emphasis on knowledge and ashen 
cies which prepare students to become effective teachers C 
physical activities. Credit not granted if student has complete 
PHEC 303. Prerequisite: PHEC 255. Three hours per week. 
(Spring semester only) 


DUAL-SPORT 
rie RoaVIIES a4 _3 hours credit 
An overview of a number of individual activities and sports. 
Emphasis on knowledge and competencies which prepare 
students to become effective teachers of physical activities. 
Credit not granted if student has completed PHEC 302. ies 
requisite: PHEC 255. Three hours per week. (Fall semester 


only) ' 


. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

a he PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Process of evaluation in physical education using basic a 
cepts found in simple statistical procedures. Development 0 
the ability to read and evaluate current research eee 
within the discipline. Practical experience In yeaah 
evaluating physical tests. Credit will not be granted if qitct 
has completed PHEC 431. Prerequisite: PSYC 101, 

101 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


. SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS . 
os oe HUMAN MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 
This course examines the sociocultural issues, forces and 
processes which affect human movement and describes pat- 
terns of movement behavior in a variety of social settings. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. (Spring 
semester only) 


. CAMP LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
ere of the history, objectives and trends of spss 
camping, organization of resident camps, techniques satel 
counseling, program planning and camp program activi 
and anintroduction to campcraft skills. (Spring semester on ly) 


. THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 

en IN ATHLETIC TRAINING re 4 hours credit 
Theories and concepts essential in conditioning, recondition- 
ing and rehabilitation of athletic injuries. Students ae 9 
understanding of trauma and the healing process and Nh ‘ 
these affect decisions made in the initiation and sae gear 
of a rehabilitation program. Prerequisites: PHEC 313, 

215, BIOL 216 or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture, 
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two hours laboratory per week. 


380. THERAPEUTIC MODALITIES _ 4 hours credit 
Study of modalities used in athletic training. Topics include: 
physics, physiological effects, indications and contraindica- 
tions and ways pain interpretation affects the modality jase 
Prerequisites:BIOL 215, BIOL 216, PHEC 313 or consen 
of instructor. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory 
per week. 


AND 
 SmeAMEATON — 
Problems of administrative structure and procedures, program 
planning, organization of physical education classes and st 
partments and organization of athletic programs. Prerequi- 
site: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. (Fa// semester only) 


hours credit 
408. MOVEMENT EDUCATION 3 he ; 
Analysis of the elements of human movement with practical 
applications to the teaching of physical education in grades 
K-12. Methods, materials, historical development, readings, 
practice. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


. ADVANCED TRAINING AND 
bh SPORTS MEDICINE ai. 3 hours credit 
Develops advanced knowledge of athletic injuries after the 
student has completed PHEC 313 or an equivalent. Three 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


: INICAL ROTATION 
i IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 3 hours credit 
A course designed to expose students to clinical situations 
which enhance their understanding of the etiologies pertaining 
to injuries, both athletic and non-athletic. Topics include rec- 
ognition, treatment, care and rehabilitation of injuries. Pre- 
requisites: PHEC 313, PHEC 413 and HLTH 201. Two hours 
lecture and seven hours Clinical per week. (Spring semes- 


ter only) 


HIP IN ARTS 
id ADMINISTRATION variable 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. Pass/fail. May be 
taken once. Prerequisites: Art 322 and department chair 
approval. Twenty-40 hours per week. 


hours credit 
2. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 4 
si ies study of changes that occur due to acute and chronic 
exercise. Emphasis on circulatory, nervous and muscular sys- 
tems. Prerequisites: PHEC 250, BIOL 101, BIOL 215 and 
BIOL 216. Five hours per week. 


. KINESIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
ohianton of the structure and function of the human body 
and the mechanical principles affecting its movement. Review 
of the musculoskeletal system followed by an in-depth study 
of how human movement occurs. Presentation of Jeo ties 
ture of the body planes, axes and movement. Discussion fe) 
cinematographical and electromyographic analysis of leceaelp 
Prerequisites: PHEC 250, PHEC 432. Five hours per week. 


CHOSOCIAL ASPECTS 
fe OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
The interaction of physical education (sports) with the psychol- 
ogy and sociological development of the individual. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101 or consent of instructor. Three hours 


per week. 


redit 
. PRACTICUM variable 3-12 hours c 

tian internship or field placement in the area of 
human movement studies providing opportunities for expe- 
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riential learning at an advanced level. Students pursue full- 
time professional assignments with an agency or organization 
which provides services related to the students’ preparation 
in physical education. Credit for the practicum may range from 
three to 12 credits per semester, depending upon the experi- 
ence. PHEC 479 may be repeated for credit, provided no 
more than 12 credits are earned overall. Prerequisites: 
Senior status and completion of all core requirements. 


480. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Complements the practicum experience (PHEC 479). Stu- 
dents meet weekly to consider problems and issues encoun- 
tered in the practicum. Encourages the synthesis of theory 
and practice through specific assignments and exercises cho- 
sen by the instructor. Prerequisites: Senior status and com- 
pletion of core requirements. Three hours per week. 


481. STRESS TESTING AND 

EXERCISE PRESCRIPTION 3 hours credit 
Presents practical as well as theoretical knowledge about the 
various modes and protocols used in graded exercise testing, 
basic electrocardiography and exercise prescription based on 
testing results. Prerequisites: PHEC 432, PHEC 433. Three 
hours lecture per week. (Fa// semester only) 


482. FITNESS PROGRAMS 3 hours credit 
A comparison and evaluation of the various fitness programs 
currently being offered by businesses, hospitals, schools, 
YMCAs and community agencies. Prerequisites: PHEC 432. 


PHEC 433. Three hours lecture per week. (Spring semester 
only) 


490. SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION variable 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs and interest of 
Students and/or faculty. Affords avenue for curriculum ex- 
perimentation and innovation at an advanced level. Student 


may earn a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 


Dance Courses 


162. CONTEMPORARY DANCE | 2 hours credit 
Introduction to fundamental principles and techniques for the 
art form of dance and introduction to creative movement prob- 


lem solving and dance appreciation. Three hours per week. 
(Fall semester only) 


165. SOCIAL DANCE | 1 hour credit 
Introduction to a variety of social dance rhythms and styles 
of social dance, including traditional ballroom dance and popu- 
lar dance forms. Two hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


166. RECREATIONAL FOLK DANCE 1 hour credit 
Introduction to fundamental folk dance movements and trad- 
itional step patterns as applied in selected folk dances. Two 
hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


167. BALLET | 2 hours credit 
Introduction and application of the fundamentals of ballet 
technique as a highly disciplined dance form. Focus on flex- 
ibility, precision, strength, musicality and on appreciation of 


the inherent beauty of form. Three hours per week. (Fa// 
semester only) 


168. JAZZ DANCE 2 hours credit 
Study of jazz dance including a working knowledge of the 
music, the period and the movement techniques used. May 
be taken as one of the required technique classes. Three 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


202. DANCE HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Overview of dance history. Traces the history of dance from 
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its origins in ancient civilizations through the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods to ballet and 20th century 
modern dance. Satisfies Group I-B General Education require- 
ments. Three hours per week. 


262. CONTEMPORARY DANCE II 2 hours credit 
Application of principles of technique and composition for the 
art form of dance beyond the beginning level. Prerequisite: 
PHEC 162 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


266. INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE Il 1 hour credit 
Review and refinement of folk dance steps, patterns and for- 
mations. Application of intermediate skills in selected tradi- 
tional dances. Prerequisite: PHEC 160, PHEC 262 or con- 
sent of instructor. Two hours per week. (Spring semester 
only) 


267. BALLET Il 2 hours credit 
Application of principles of ballet dance technique and vocab- 
ulary beyond the beginning level. Prerequisite: PHEC 167 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


323. DANCE EXPERIENCE _ variable 1-3 hours credit 
Opportunity for students to nurture creative abilities and to 
develop a working knowledge of dance production and ad- 
ministration through supervised experiences. May be re- 
peated for a total of eight credit hours. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of instructor. 


360. DANCE IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Designed to acquaint students with techniques, theories and 
practical applications of dance in the teaching/learning envi- 
ronment. Topics include skill development, movement 
analysis, rhythmic analysis, informal performing and an intro- 
duction to creating dance. Prerequisite: PHEC 255 or con- 
sent of instructor. Four hours per week. (Spring semester 
only) 


460. DANCE WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Considers practical and technical aspects of all types of dance.. 
Designed for instructors or performers who want to enhance 


their current capabilities and knowledge. Three hours per 
week. 


Health Courses 


101. BASIC HEALTH 2 hours credit 
Factors involved in maintaining and improving personal 


health, analysis of individual health problems. Two hours per 
week. 


201. FIRST AID AND SAFETY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic information and skills required in situa- 
tions in which emergency first aid care is needed so that 
medical assistance is not excessively delayed. Additional top- 
ics include personal safety, accident prevention, practical ex- 
perience in splinting and bandaging, CPR and treatment of 
specific injuries. Students may be eligible for CPR and first 
aid certification according to American Red Cross standards. 
Four hours per week. 


301. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

IN HEALTH EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Provides preparation for public schoo! teaching in areas such 
as sex education, drug use and abuse and other current health 
problems. Involves curriculum planning, methods and mate- 
rials. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


401. COMMUNITY HEALTH 3 hours credit 
A study of the factors involved in improving public health, 
including a survey of community health problems and re- 


sources and the role of the teacher in community health. 
Three hours per week. 


. STRESS AND STRESS 
a MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Provides students with an understanding of the nature of the 
stress response and the practical application of stress man- 
agement techniques. Major topics include the psychophysiol- 
ogy of stress, the role of stress in disease, social engineering, 
cognitive reappraisal and relaxation training. Useful for per- 
sonal growth and professional application. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 215, BIOL 216. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester 


only) 


Social Work 


Professor Elwell; Associate Professors Long, Tossey 
(chair); Assistant Professor Taylor. 


The social work program is accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education at the baccalaureate 
level. Students who declare a major in social work and 
who successfully complete the requirements are 
awarded a Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.). 

Students majoring in social work must take 36 
credit hours of required courses and six credit hours 
of social work electives. The required courses are: 


Credits 
SOWK 200 Introduction to Social Work and Social Welfare... 3 
SOWK 300 Human Behavior in the Social Environment ....... 3 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy ...........ccccccssseceesstecreeneerseenees 3 
SOWK 315 Social Work ReS@arch .............cceceseereeeeeeeeeeensenees 3 
SOWK 320 Social Work Practice | ...........cccsesseecsesceeseeeereeenee 3 
SOWK 325 Social Work with Minority Groups ...........s:.sse 3 
SOWK 400 Social Work Practice Il ..............cccseesessececceeeseeeeees 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction in Social Work | ...........::sceeeeees 5 
SOWK 406 Field Instruction Seminar | .............:cccceseeeeseeeeeeees 1 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction in Social Work Il ..........:cceeeeeee 5 
SOWK 408 Field Instruction Seminar II ..... ssoseeeeesanecesunnnnenennnes 1 
SOWK 415 Social Work Professional Seminar ..............-+++++ 3 


In addition to electives in social work, students are 
required to take the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology ..........::ccssesesereereeeeeeees ; 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ielepaceed ddebloteie te bans aka yrauestiaieeas : 
SOCI211 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY «........eeseeererseeeeseetersenenes 


and are encouraged to consider other elective courses 
in art, business administration, communication arts, 
economics, language, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, sociology and Statistics. Students are re- 
quired to seek faculty advisement in curriculum plan- 
oat students who major in social work must 
take a minimum of 24 hours in social work at Salisbury 
University. 
iar th anal in social work must have a 
grade of C or better in each course included in the 
required 42 hours of social work (36 hours of required 
coursework and six hours of social work electives). 
Students must apply for admission to the social 
work program during their junior year. Specific st: 
tion regarding requirements for the program may 
obtained from the Social Work Department. 


Social Work Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR i waroay 
ENGL101_ Principles Of COMPOSITION ..........-:ceeeeeeseeneeeerensens : 
HIST 101 World Civilizations .......... ccc ceeeceeeesenereeeteeeetennnnees : 
Group I-B Elective .......cccecceesseenseeeernenenstensenennens ; 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology .........ssssseeeressnrtererseees ‘ 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............:ccrsereeseeeeeees h 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...........eserererenetrenrereseeeens 3 
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HIST 102 © World Civilizations: .o.5..)...c. ciel ccesecesscencecesscnecenes 3 
SOWK 200 Introduction to Social 
Work and Social Welfare .................ccccceceeeeeseeeeeee 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..........:.:cccccsseeseeeeeteeteenesensees 3 
SOCI211 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY ...........:scesceseeneeteeeeeeerenenes . 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SOWK 300 Human Behavior in the Social Environment ....... 3 
Group I-A Literature .............cssesscrsscsssereereeerersees 3 
GION HA VOCUVG | oon. cen cticeoccccnscetcssessencsncoervases 4 
GROUID HIS BNO CUIVE Loon asic ies ei ccc eceeecesbecsensensee 3 
RCN EI dacs. ciabig.cvccbivccdecbovnedacdeceenssheasinovt . 


SOWK 325 Social Work with 


VIOFITY GIOUIIG © acc -cs0sck ects scnsscccacedccwooseseboesstorssves 3 
GrOUD HB EIOCHIVE oo. ccco nies ccc cecictecesecacetansgoeee 3 
Group H-B Elective ..........ccssccssessecsscesreressrstenserees 3 
HOU WIE Statistics socc ss eicseskedscsese cist cvasccsnsesoenes 3 
CAT. EMRCTIVO Sikes eaves deen cccbiavsegsbiccrorsscoedtaces 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy ............ccccccecseeereesteeeeeeeeenees 3 
SOWK SOPRA, WUCONNC PREETI 9,505 U, sav cds popadcacbaen stiousehncenass 3 
Na ee eee a cediaupdoavente 3 
SSAC MMICAIIO CL riics on scacaevssadcnesdecontedecedspessecsce 3 
IPE TENN ie ncedc said cacivess kcldscsasederdblessscsecets se 3 
15 
SOWK 315 Social Work ReS@arch ...........ccceeccceeeeeeeeeeerereeeeees 3 
SOWK 320 Social Work Practice | ...............cccceeceeeseseeteeeeeeeees 3 
CREE BURA his iavccdetsdiscdenthcsdsossscbncvoerdntessencas 3 
CPTI FOCI 5 dcoe see ge Peck Uda sbovbesdacbbcbsteguss <a gpeey 3 
SUMMER ET HACRIUER aS 0G) 1, se a vcthajadnesncs dance sashes - 
SENIOR YEAR A 
SOWK 400 Social Work Practice HW ...........:cceeeeee sesessnnensennes : 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction | ..... seseessansnsvanssuceecennnnnnasennnenensnn : 
SOWK 406 Field Instruction Seminar | ...........:cccccccceeeeeeerees : 
SOWK Social Work Elective ...........cccccccsccsseeeseceesseeeeseeees : 
Retard FNOOAI ENG  2b a cScckes lee cs cssvebedasecdkadssaystebvoee 
15 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction I! sosssuescnsnsuscssennnnasssenquusscnnannsssnss : 
SOWK 408 Field Instruction Seminar Wi eiscd sossnseseennnnnessceneennnes : 
SOWK 415 Social Work Professional Seminar ..............::00++ : 
General Eiecine Asc Aiilel di : 
Coarerenl CNCTIVG | FcccGidbes cvctih as oss coves gansdetcedindiocsivess ie 


A total of 120 hours are needed for graduation. 


Social Work Courses 


. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK AND 
er SOCIAL WELFARE os 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social work as a profession. Examination of 
the social welfare system as society's response to human 
need and structure for delivery of social services. Overview 
of fields of social welfare service and social work roles in oO 
field. Thirty additional hours of volunteer service In a socia 
agency required. May not be taken for credit if the student 
already has credit for SOWK 271. Three hours per week. 


AN BEHAVIOR IN THE 

300. SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Interrelationship of biological and psychosocial development 
and cultural experiences in family, small groups and commu- 
nity in influencing human behavior. Applications of social es 
tems approach to practice situations. Prerequisites: SOW 

200, BIO 101, PSYC 101, SOC! 211 or consent of instructor. 
May not be taken if student already has credit for SOWK 375. 


Three hours per week. 


edit 
. SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY =—_ 3 hours cred 

resis and analytical overview of social welfare policy in 
the United States. Selective examination of contemporary 
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programs and services; analysis of policies; issues and prob- 
lems; evaluation of programs and services for effectiveness. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. May not 
be taken if the student already has credit for SOWK 371. 
Three hours per week. 


315. SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Introduction to quantitative and qualitative research 
methodologies, designs for evaluation of practice and program 
evaluation. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. 
MATH 114 recommended. May not be taken if student already 
has credit for SOWK 380. Three hours per week. 


320. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE | 3 hours credit 
Focus on the generalist approach to social work practice as 
an organized response to identified human needs. Emphasis 
on development of effective interpersonal relationships 
through basic interviewing skills and use of a problem-solving 
process with individuals, families, groups and communities. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. May not 
be taken for credit if the student already has credit for SOWK 
471. Three hours per week. , 


325. SOCIAL WORK 

WITH MINORITY GROUPS 3 hours credit 
Examines social work practice with minority groups of color, 
women and other special populations. Emphasis on social 
service delivery needs and effective counseling skills. Pre- 
requisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. May not be 
taken for credit if the student already has credit for SOWK 
482. Three hours per week. 


350. SOCIAL WORK WITH THE AGED 3 hours credit 
Study of the aged in our society and of the programs and 
policies designed to help solve their problems. Review of 
social work practice skills in providing direct service to the 
aged. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. May 
not be taken for credit if the student already has credit for 
SOWK 310. Three hours per week. 


400. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE II 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on: acquisition and evaluation of generalist skills 
which equip students to become social work practitioners; 
crisis intervention; task-centered and problem-solving inter- 
ventions within a generalist systems framework. Corequisites 
SOWK 406, SOWK 407. Prerequisite: SOWK 320. May not 
be taken for credit if the student already has credit for SOWK 
472. Three hours per week. 


405. FIELD INSTRUCTION 

IN SOCIAL WORK | 5 hours credit 
Supervised experience in a social welfare agency with an 
emphasis on methods and techniques of generalist social 
work practice. Opportunity to apply theory and develop skills 
in delivery of social services. Corequisites: SOWK 400, 
SOWK 406. Prerequisites: SOWK 320 and approval by the 
department. May not be taken for credit if the student already 
has credit for SOWK 473. Two working days per week or 
minimum of 200 hours per semester. 


406. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
|. Small group discussion of field experience with related writ- 
ten assignments. Corequisites: SOWK 400, SOWK 405. Pre- 
requisite: SOWK 320. One hour per week. 


407. FIELD INSTRUCTION 

IN SOCIAL WORK li 5 hours credit 
Continuation of direct experience in the delivery of social ser- 
vices within an assigned agency. Increased emphasis on 
assessment, intervention and evaluation skills of generalist 
social work. Corequisites: SOWK 415, SOWK 408. Pre- 
requisites: SOWK 405 and approval by the department. May 
not be taken for credit if the student already has credit for 
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SOWK 475. Two working days per week or minimum of 
200 hours per semester. 


408. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR II 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
ll. Small group discussion of field experience with related 
written assignments. Corequisite: SOWK 407. Prerequi- 
sites: SOWK 405, SOWK 406. One hour per week. 


415. SOCIAL WORK 

PROFESSIONAL SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Capstone course, to review and integrate social work know- 
ledge, values and skills. Prerequisite: SOWK 400. May not 
be taken for credit if the student already has credit for SOWK 
477. Three hours per week. 


450. SOCIAL WORK WITH FAMILIES AND 

CHILDREN 3 hours credit 
Survey of child welfare services and examination of current 
policies in social work for children and their families. Consid- 
eration of practice issues in protective services, in-home ser- 
vices to families and substitute care including adoption and 
foster care. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


455. SUBSTANCE ABUSE: 

ISSUES AND SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Study of alcohol and drug abuse. Topics include: theoretical 
perspectives on abuse, pharmacological characteristics of 
commonly abused substances and stages of dependence and 
addiction. Overview of societal response to substance abuse 
including law enforcement, treatment, rehabilitation and pre- 
vention. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. 
May not be taken for credit if the student already has credit 
for SOWK 410. Three hours per week. 


460. SOCIAL WORK IN CORRECTIONS 3 hours credit 
Social work interventions in a variety of correctional settings. 
Focuses on professional role in court and correctional proce- 
dures within institutional and community-based programs. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


465. SOCIAL WORK 

IN HEALTH CARE 3 hours credit 
Explores the role of social work practice in various health care 
settings. Emphasis on the changing concepts of health and 
illness. Evaluates the nature of health care organizations, 
funding mechanisms and ethical dilemmas in social work 
health care. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. 
May not be taken for credit if the student has credit for the 
same course under SOWK 481. Three hours per week. 


470. SOCIAL WORK 

IN MENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Investigates the role of the social work profession within the 
mental health delivery system utilizing a generalist social work 
approach. Social work and mental health concepts, policies, 
research methods and program development examined in 
social service agencies, community mental health facilities 
and institutional accommodations. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 
or consent of instructor. May not be taken for credit if the 
student already has credit for the same course under SOWK 
481. Three hours per week. 


484. SOCIAL WORK AND THE LAW 3 hours credit 
Study of social welfare, family, consumer law and the legal 
authority of social agencies to make regulations. Guidelines 
for court testimony and rules of evidence presented. Pre- 
requisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


L DIRECTED 
c pont variable 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to pursue 
topics of their own choosing. This is done with the guidance 
and supervision of the faculty and should not duplicate any 
course already offered by the department. Prerequisite: 


Senior standing. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS variable 1-3 hours credit 
ppt provides opportunities for investigating special themes 
or issues of interest to students and the social work prchession. 
May be repeated once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: 
SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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Dr. Phillip D. Creighton, Dean 


The Henson School of Science and Technology 
includes the departments of biological sciences, 
chemistry, geography and regional planning, mathe- 
matics and computer science, and physics. A major in 
environmental health and a dual-degree program in 
environmental science/biology are also available. The 
mission of the school is to provide students with infor- 
mation so they might function as informed and respon- 
sible citizens on issues of science and technology. This 
knowledge is to serve students in recognizing, evaluat- 
ing and making decisions about scientific concerns. 

Courses offered provide a sound foundation for 
science and mathematics majors and include general 
courses supporting the University’s General Education 
mission. In addition to this integral role in a liberal arts 
education, the school also provides courses in science 
for several programs in other schools at the University. 

Students in the Henson School of Science and 
Technology work closely with their advisors who pro- 
vide assistance and advice on the curriculum, program 
planning and career development. Besides traditional 
majors in the departments above, students can select 
from a variety of interdisciplinary, dual-degree and pre- 
professional programs. Majors are encouraged to en- 
hance their education by engaging in undergraduate 
research, internships and cooperative learning experi- 
ences. Graduates typically begin careers in science, 
technology and public education or continue on to 
graduate or professional schools. 


Biological Sciences 


Professors Grogan, Jones, Kernaghan, Molenda (chair), 
Womack; Associate Professors DiGiovanna, Frana, 
Lawler, Murray; Assistant Professors Gehnrich, Grecay, 
Jenkins, Sistrunk; Instructor Gilbert. 


Bachelor of Science requirements for a major in 
biology include the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ................... 4 
SO MNES TOMI 3. Siac coisas Sy eke othe weiss bce cos, 4 
ree OOF DRM 5.2. Stik 3 
BIOL370 Molecular Genetics 2o.......ccccccccccccseceseeoeeseeccscc.... 3 


BIOL 418 Biology Seminar 


and an experience in physiology. The physiology 
requirement may be met by taking either: 
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Credits 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate Physiology ...........cccccccccccesecsccceoceeecesees 4 
BIOL 430 PRESTR PY BUONO oo gels sa Susdccasbcacesadscvenkoccescvesth ge 4 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology .............cccccc000.. 4 
sib 6 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............ccccccc000-. 4 


Majors also must complete an additional 17 hours 
of biology, 15 hours of which must be at the 300- or 
400-level. 

Biology majors must have at least a C average in 
the above courses for graduation. The following 
courses are to be considered general electives and will 
not be acceptable for credit toward a major in biology: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology .........ccccccccccceccsceccoceseesn. 4 
BIOL 105 Biology and Society .........cc.cccccccsccssccccssecseseoceceece 3 
ROL FID PAM SHON ios acs ivooedhacieicce h. cove oe 4 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health ................. 3 
BIOUS17:." Nuits core he eae a oe 3 
BIOL219 Biology of Human AGING o.......ecccecccccccccccececceccecesn. 3 
BIOL220 Humans and the Environment ............................. 4 
BIOL 416 Research in Biology ...........cececccccccscecececececeseecees., 3 
BIOL 419. » Biology Senbrnar ici. c. ccccsescscesecesssccssscecedesoe sc. 1 
ERHOL 450)! PINOT elect icici cs Sec class essecs dace cssecescice ck 1-6 


Additional requirements include the following 
courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o.........ccccccccccccccccoceececesccccs 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I) oo.....cccccccccccccccccecececececccccc. 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | oo.....ccccccccccccccsccccecececccceceecean. 4 


and a course in geology, physics (excluding PHYS 
100—Physics in the Modern World and PHYS 106— 
Introduction to Astronomy), statistics or computer sci- 
ence (excluding COSC 110—introduction to Computer 
Systems). 

The following courses are highly recommended 
for all biology majors as are a year of physics and a 
semester of calculus since they are virtually obligatory 
for graduate study in the discipline: 


Credits 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry II 
CHEM 407° Biopneiniairy 8.3.06... Sick ce 4 


A minimum of 15 credit hours in the major while 
in residence is required for graduation with a degree 
in biology. 

Majors seeking certification for teaching biology 
in secondary schools must meet all major require- 


ments. In addition, they must take the following 
courses: 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........ccccccccccccscccseees. 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society oo... cccccceccccecccoceececseces.. 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 
Research, Theory and Practice ............cccccccc0-.--. 3 


308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...................+ 1 
Bucass Science Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education .............:-s0 sessenneennnnvensnny 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular ClaSSrOOmM ...........sscseseseeseeseseeeneees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ..............:ccsseeees 3 


Course selection should be made in consultation 
with the biological science education specialist in the 
Department of Biological Sciences. — 

While biology majors must Satisfy departmental 
requirements, it is hoped that they will develop a pro- 
gram suitable to their needs and interests by consider- 
ing a track of study such as one of those listed. Students 
interested in pursuing a preprofessional track of study 
(pre-medical,  pre-dental, pre-veterinary, pre- 
pharmacy, etc.) should contact the health professions 
advisor for specific advice. Students in the develop- 
mental studies program who would like to major in 
biology should seek counseling from a developmental 

ies advisor. : | 
ie Biology majors interested in developing their pro- 
gram of study around a specific area should include 
the following biology electives in their course selec- 
tions: 


Zoology Track 

Credits 
BIOL313 Comparative Anatomy ..........sescesrscerseeeeaterseenes : 
BIOL 316 General Entomology ..........csccseeseceeescrensesesenees : 
BIOL320 Biology of the Vertebrates ...............:ssssesseenrneees : 
BIOL 321 = Invertebrate ZOOlOGY .............:scsseeeeeerereerseeerenenes ; 
BIOL411 Vertebrate Embryology iccslucsbeacasupeopenssbas REM NReniEa : 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate Physiology ........-...-.:scsseererssrseeeenenees 
Botany Track 

Credits 
BIOL 312 Plant TAaxOMOMy ...........:cceccecseeeeeseeseeteeneneeneneeseeees : 
BIOL 324 — Plant Morphology ...........::-scsseesesseeeeseeeseeceneneenenens : 
BIOL 325 — Plant Amatomy .........csssssssssesssecssseersnnesnnecsssanennnnecs ; 
BIOL 412 Algae ANd FUIGi ..........ceeeeseensereeersenscnensnennnneens : 
BIOL 430 = Plant Physiology .........:-:sssscssseeeseeeserscnensenenananes 

icrobiology Track 
Microbiology ae 
JOIOGY ......sscscessesccsesssesssecsersnensensesscsnenssaranees 4 

BIOL 211. ,- MIGFODIOIOGY est ete sotetenti teniernartt ane 3 
BIOL 322 Parasitology ..-......-csssseessssessessneesessnnnenanersssrenense , 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology .............s-ereseereeesseneeteseennens ; 
BIOL333 Immunology ioesehngens tage ses a ‘ 
BIOL 445 — Vir OlOGY «......ecesceseneenensneeenserntnnenersnsennennensnnans 


General Biological Sciences Track 
Seventeen hours of electives in biology selected 
according to the student's particular interest. 


Preprofessional Track . 

Preprofessional students should select their 
courses according to the admission demands of the 
professional schools of their areas of interest. This 
should be done with the advice of the health professions 
advisors. The department can advise and prepare stu- 
dents for numerous health professions including 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry 
and podiatric medicine. 

The Biological Sciences Department, in close 
cooperation with the University of Maryland at Balti- 
more Dental Hygiene Department, has a program 
which fully qualifies students to apply for entrance dye 
that university’s dental hygiene program. Students a 
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SSU are guided in career and course selection and 
are given opportunities to get practical experience in 
dental hygiene. The University of Maryland at Balti- 
more’s faculty visit the SSU campus to meet with stu- 
dents. Qualified students enter that university in their 
junior year and graduate with University of Maryland 
bachelor’s degrees. tes | 

Salisbury State University has affiliations with the 
Pennsylvania College of Optometry, the Pennsylvania 
College of Podiatric Medicine and the University of 
Maryland Dental School in seven-year programs lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Optometry, Podiatric Medicine or Dental Surgery. It 
usually takes eight years to earn these two degrees at 
schools not having such affiliations. 


Minor in Biological Sciences 


In order for students to get a minor in biology, they 
must take the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................++. : 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ............-.-.+++. 


and 10 additional hours of biology above the 1 00 level, 
three hours of which must be at the upper-division level. 

A minimum of nine hours of biology used for the 
minor must be taken in residence at SSU. All work 
applied toward the minor must be completed with 
grades of C or better and at least 15 hours in the minor 
must be credits which are not applied toward General 
Education requirements. 


l-Degree Program: 
Bidbay and Environmental/Marine Science 

A dual-degree program in biology and environ- 
mental/marine science exists between the University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) and Salisbury State 
University (SSU). Students from Salisbury State Uni- 
versity who complete the program will receive a B.S. 
in biology from SSU and a B.S. in environmental sci- 
ence with the marine ecology option from UMES. 

Students at Salisbury State will pursue their B.S. 
in \biology completing all required courses with the 
following modifications: 

SSU_ students will take a minimum of 30 
semester credit hours on the UMES campus. This re- 
quirement will be fulfilled by taking 23 credits of course- 
work as specified below plus seven credits of approved 
elective coursework on the UMES campus. © 

As part of the 23 hours of biology electives (see 
BIOL major checklist), SSU students must take the 
following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 201 «**Marine ZOOIOGY ..........cecceseesceeseeeeeeeeseeeneesennrentes : 
BIOL 202. **Marine Botany ................ccccescsccssrscccsecssssessenevees : 
BIOL 401  *Wetlands Ecology ............cccsceccesseseesceeeeneseeneneeeees 3 
BIOL 410 “Estuarine Biology ...........cccccceeseeeeneeeseneeetenenees 


(‘offered at SSU; **offered at UMES) 

In addition to the standard requirements for the 
biology major, SSU students will be required to 
complete the following courses: 


PHYS121 “General Physics . aa siaah AML ah ced Ata ig tia dewersesee : 
PHYS 123 “General Physics Il ...........--..+09+- sossassennnneennsnvesnn 
MATH 151. “Elementary Probability and Statistics ................. 3 
GEOG 105 “Introduction to Physical Geography .............0. 4 
ENV SCI : 
202 **CCEANOGTAPNY .0.:.0....cccsceescncsscsrecssesesessecesesessenes 








ee oe 


-- ee 
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ENV SCI 

221 “Principles of Environmental Science ................ 4 
ENV SCI 

411 MOEN HAN iat ih geht a, Boge Ee sw a 4 

or 

ENV SCI 

434 Bik ae gh Ee pt On po be A 4 
INV ok vs MO ane NNER 223 0 a 3 


A breakdown of the total number of hours required 


by this dual-degree program for SSU students is as 
follows: 


Credits 
General Education Requirements ....................... 33 
Biology Major Requirements ...0.........c.cccccccccsccos-. 55 
Additional Requirements for the 
UMNO TOR Soe i keg et 27 
CROCE EIRCNVGS shot eae iecscloccccocicen nS 9 
124 
Biology Curriculum Guide* 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o........cccccccccsccsscsceesceseoscecses..., 4 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition .........ccccccccceeeceoceccces.., 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations o.......ceecceccceccccccecceccosescececc. 3 
14 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il o........c.cccccccccscccosesceceoscecn..... 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 0.0... ccccccccccceceececccc.. 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations oo... .ceececccccccsccseesceececeoceccc.., 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............................. 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
tah ye REA SS A SR 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | o.......cccccsccc ccccccecceceesecc.. 4 
General Education Electives ............cccccccccccccocc.-. 6 
14 
RMR SOM OMNI oasis éo vss éscacvAcincesdcs coscsssdeceoeéccccc., 3 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il o........ccccccccccecseececesceseeseccsa.... 4 
BIOL IIE Sos eT oh Se Mn 4 
. General Education Elective o..........cccccccccccccccoesss. 3 
14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
General Education Elective ..........cccccccccccsoseceoeess. 3 
BIOL370 Molecular Genetics 0.00... .cecccccccccceceesecececeoseccccc.., 3 
“Additional Science Elective ........c.ccccccccccccccsosecs. 3-4 
BIOL NOI Elective ik. Reh Se es 4 
13-14 
General Education Elective ..........cccccccccccccsosssees. 3 
BIOL cS TUT se 7 RUN pla are PRs ea ae 4 
‘% PINON it od OS ek ate or Mes 7 
14 
SENIOR YEAR 
General Education Elective oo... .ccccccccccccccoscoeeee. 3 
BIOL 418 © Biology Sema oni. ciscsiosciscoscoccoscescccsecce..., 1 
PMIUEMOMNDY, justia snlsasj ho cicdusschvasces cheese ret cin stk 4 
occ yeas OEE COROT oe RSE OTST CE a 8 
16 
CHEM 407 Biochemistry .o........ccccccccscsssssscssseseesscoscescescecsec.n. 4 
BIOL EHOWOGY NOCH VOR 5.) olio ssc Nosecccccosve nese, 5 
a EMEA ce Oa REIT ae 2 RR Nan en 8 
17 


“This is presented as a sample format of study in biological sciences. 
Course selections and credit hours can be varied to suit the needs 
and interests of the individual student. Alterations can be made; how- 
ever, University General Education requirements, total credit hour re- 
quirements, as well as departmental major requirements must be ful- 
filled before a baccalaureate degree can be awarded in the biological 
sciences. 

**A course in geology, physics (excluding PHYS 100— Physics in the 
Modern World and PHYS 106—Introduction to Astronomy), statistics 


or computer science (excluding COSC 110— Introduction to Computer 
Systems). 
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Biology Courses 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A course designed to introduce students to the principles 
inherent to life, with a broad overview of the cell, the organism 
and the community in which living things exist. Three hours 
lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


105. BIOLOGY AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
A course designed to introduce the non-biology major to the 
broad principles, fundamental ideas and new discoveries in 
biology that significantly affect the human being’s present and 
future existence. This course relates the Study of biology to 
the pressing social and cultural issues of today. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 101. May not be used to Satisfy course requirements 
within the major. Three one-hour lectures per week. 


110. HUMAN BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
An introduction for non-biology majors to major activities and 
characteristics of living things, using the human being as a 
representative organism. For students in the Honors Program. 
This course may not be used to Satisfy course requirements 


within the major. Three hours lecture and one two-hour . 


laboratory per week. 


115. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL AND 

CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws 
and regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. lIllustra- 
tions of proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics in- 
clude: chemicais, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electrical 
equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment and protective clothing 
and general first aid. Students taking BIOL 115 may not take 
and receive credit for MDTC 101. One hour per week. 


121. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 

PROCESSES . 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of botany, relating the diversity 
and physiology of the plant kingdom to its biochemical and 
cellular bases. This course is designed for the student with a 
serious interest in biology and is a prerequisite for all upper- 
level biology courses. Three hours lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory per week. 


122. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 

PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of zoology, relating the diversity 
and physiology of the animal kingdom to its genetic, evolution- 
ary and environmental bases. This course is designed for the 
Student with a serious interest in biology and is a prerequi- 
site for all upper-level biology courses. Three hours lecture 
and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


211. MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A fundamental course in the Study of microorganisms and 
their activity, with emphasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: BIOL 
101 or BIOL 121 or BIOL 215. Two hours lecture and four 
hours laboratory per week. 


215. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit - 
A comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism. It is recommended that students take BIOL 
101 or BIOL 122 prior to BIOL 215. Three hours lecture and 
three hours laboratory per week. 


216. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism. Undergraduate credit cannot be earned for 
both BIOL 216 and BIOL 422. Prerequisite: BIOL 215. Three 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


217. NUTRITION aye. 3 hours credit 
A foundation in the science of nutrition, including biological 
and biochemical backgrounds for the understanding of nutri- 
tional requirements. This course may not be used to satisfy 
requirements within the major. Prerequisite: One of the fol- 
lowing courses: BIOL 101, BIOL 121, BIOL 122 or BIOL 215. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


219. BIOLOGY OF HUMAN AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of the effects of aging on the structure and functioning 
of the human body. Integrates biological aging with other as- 
pects of human existence. Includes discussions of diseases 
common among the elderly. Prerequisites: BIOL 101 or both 
BIOL 215 and BIOL 216. Does not satisfy Group Ill General 
Education or biology major requirements. Credit cannot be 
received for both BIOL 208 and BIOL 219. Three hours per 
week. 


MANS AND 
. a ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
depaitments of Chemistry and Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning, designed for non-science majors to develop awareness 
of ways earth’s environment is influenced by human activities 
and effects of the environment on human society. Cannot be 
repeated for credit in the Chemistry or Geography and Reg- 
ional Planning departments and cannot be used to satisfy 
course requirements within the major. For students in the 
Honors Program. Three hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. 


225. ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of relationships of living organisms to their environment 
with emphasis on populations and ecosystems. Laboratory 
experiences focus on field studies and techniques. Prerequl- 
sites: BIOL 121, BIOL 122. Three hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


250. ECONOMIC BOTANY 3 hours credit 
Economic impact of plants. Topics include: food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, transportation, medicine, recreation, fuel and aesthet- 
ics. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Does not satisfy General Educa- 
tion Group Ill requirements. Three hours per week. 


275. CELL BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the structure and function of cell surfaces, mem- 
branes, cytoplasm and organelles in both eucaryotic and ig 
caryotic organisms. Prerequisites: BIOL 121, BIOL 122; 
CHEM 121, CHEM 122. Corequisite: CHEM 221. Two hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


RE 
et OF BIOLOGY. 2 hours credit 
Introduction to the history and literature of biology. Special 
emphasis on the development of contemporary conbesesighye 
techniques of information retrieval. Prerequisites: BIOL 101, 
BIOL 225. Two hours lecture per week. 


edit 
312. PLANT TAXONOMY 3 hours cr 
Classification of plants, with emphasis on the local flora. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 121. Two hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


313. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY . 4 hours solpt 
Study of vertebrate body structures, emphasizing the progres 
sive and adaptive changes that occurred in evolution. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 225. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. , 


316. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY _ 3 hours sans 
Study of the natural history, identification and life oe i 
insects. Special reference to those species of geo ches 
economic importance to people. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 
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F THE 
ee VERTEBRATES 3 hours credit 
Study of vertebrate @nimal life, including speciation, distribu- 
tion, hibernation and migration. Emphasis on North American 
wildlife. Two Saturday field trips emphasize identification, 
natural history and wildlife biology. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. 
Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


321. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of animals without backbones, including diversification 
and adaptation of structures and functions. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 122. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


322. PARASITOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the important parasites of humans and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: BIOL 122. Two hours lecture and 
three hours laboratory per week. 


323. MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A study of the medically important microorganisms, including 
methodology and techniques of identification. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 211. Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory 
per week. 


324. PLANT MORPHOLOGY AY 3 hours credit 
A study of the life cycles and identification of plants, with 
special emphasis on the bryophytes, ferns and gymnosperms. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Two hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


325. PLANT ANATOMY 4 hours credit 
A study of plant structure, both gross and microscopic, with 
emphasis on higher plants. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Two 
hours lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


; MUNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
iaie cae dealing with the cellular and chemical aspects 
of immunity. The antigen-antibody reaction will be surveyed 
and its clinical laboratory implications thoroughly discussed. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 211. Two hours lecture and four hours 


laboratory per week. 


THOPHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
aay A the causes, bodily reactions, signs and symptoms 
involved in selected human diseases. Emphasis is placed on 
the more common and more serious pathologies. Prerequi- 
sites: BIOL 215, BIOL 216. Three hours lecture and one 


two-hour laboratory per week. 


370. MOLECULAR GENETICS | 3 hours credit 
Study of the structure of nucleic acids emphasizing organiza- 
tion of genome, mutation and regulation of transcription and 
translation. Prerequisites: BIOL 121, BIOL 122; CHEM 121, 
CHEM 122. Corequisite: CHEM 221. Three hours lecture 


per week. 


TLANDS ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
sia 0 Eaauen and freshwater tidal and non-tidal wetlands 
of the region with emphasis on basic environmental paramet- 
ers and identification of plant species. Exploration of ecolog- 
ical and physiological adaptations of wetland plants to ny 
environment, as well as the ecological value and impact o 
disturbances to wetland systems. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. 
Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


UARINE BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
ary a pappions biology with a focus on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Detailed discussion of the biota of the bay, its unique 
biology and current perturbations due to environmental pollu- 
tion. Introduction to physical and chemical processes of es- 
tuaries. Prerequisite: BIOL 225 (BIOL 321 is strongly recom- 
mended). Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. (Available for either graduate or undergraduate credit.) 
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411. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Comparative study of the embryology of the vertebrates, in- 
cluding evolutionary relationships and topics in developmental 
biology. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, BIOL 375. Two hours lec- 
ture and four hours laboratory per week. 


412. ALGAE AND FUNGI 4 hours credit 
A study of the diversification and adaptation of lower plants, 
with emphasis on the algae and fungi. Prerequisites: BIOL 
121, BIOL 211. Two hours lecture and four hours labora- 
tory per week. 


413. HISTOTECHNIQUE 3 hours credit 
Preparation of tissues for microscopy. Prerequisite: BIOL 
225. One hour lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


415, 416. RESEARCH 

IN BIOLOGY 3 hours credit each 
Independent study in which students conduct their own re- 
search project under the supervision of a faculty member. 
BIOL 416 may not be used to Satisfy course requirements 
within the major. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Schedule to be arranged individually. 


418, 419. BIOLOGY SEMINAR 1 hour credit each 
Discussions of timely topics in biology and related fields. In- 
cludes direct student participation and faculty lectures. BIOL 
419 may not be used to satisfy course requirements within 


the major. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. One hour per 
week. 


420. READINGS 


IN BIOLOGY variable 1-3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Students submit written reports of their findings at the end of 
the semester. Specific topics are indicated on students’ trans- 


cripts. Prerequisites: Sixteen hours in biology and consent 
of instructor. 


422. VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of physiological processes of vertebrate animals includ- 
ing specific adaptations of certain species to their environ- 
ment. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, CHEM 121. Three hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


430. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Advanced study of the physiological mechanisms utilized by 
plants, with special reference to the higher phyla. Prerequi- 
site: BIOL 225. A minimum of eight hours of chemistry is 
highly recommended. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


435. CYTOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Discussion of the structure and function of the cell and its 
components. Laboratory work based on light microscopy and 


Study of electron micrographs. Two hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


440. CONTEMPORARY GENETICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of molecular genetic engineering processes. 


Prerequisites: BIOL 375, CHEM 221. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


445. VIROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of structure, replication and pathogenesis of viruses 
with emphasis on animal viruses and the role of viruses in 
our Current understanding of cell and molecular biology. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 275. Three hours lecture per week. 
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450. INTERNSHIP variable 1-6 hours credit 
Work experiences are arranged to provide students with an 
opportunity to use acquired biological knowledge in a profes- 
sional way. Prerequisites: Senior Standing, biology major 
and approval of department chair. Pass/no credit basis only. 
Two hours of work per week for each credit hour. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 


IN BIOLOGY variable 1-4 hours credit 
Study of a specific area of biological science. Topic varies 
from semester to semester. The course may be taken twice 
for credit under different subtitles. Prerequisites: Sixteen 
hours of biology, junior Standing and approval of instructor. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study in an area of biology leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: Approval of department chair. 


Chemistry 


Professors Kundell (chair), Senkbeil, Shaffer; As- 


sociate Professor Tyvoll; Assistant Professor Rieck; 
Lecturer Shelton. 


The Chemistry Department offers a broad selec- 
tion of programs for students seeking careers in 
chemistry and the physical sciences. Students may 
select from the following programs: 


Chemistry/American Chemical Society 
Accredited Degree 


A baccalaureate program accredited by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The ACS degree is widely rec- 
ognized in the chemistry profession as a standard of 
excellence. This program is designed for motivated stu- 
dents with good scholastic records. The program is 
designed for entry into graduate programs in chemistry 
or closely related fields. 


The requirements for the ACS accredited degree 
are: 


Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o........-ccccccscsssseccoecoseeccseccesee... 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I ........cccccccccccsssccsseoseeocosecnc..., 4 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety ..0.......cccesceccsssssssecsscoseesesesess.... 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Elements ....cccceccccccecesseossc...., 2 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemisty | .......cccccccccccesssscooseoseesse-.. 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I .........ccc-cceccssseeeceeeoseeccecs 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ........cccccccsccccseeceeeoeeoseccc..... 4 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis ..........c.-ccccscsececoeeoeeeccc......, 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | oo.......ccccccccccsscccoeeoseecossse...... 3 
CHEM342 Physical Chemistry I o.......cccccccccccssescecsoseeccccs......, 3 
CHEM 406 Inorganic CROONOUY: sic sida. eet ad a 3 
CHEM410 Chemical Research 

COM OO TORNOEY 55.2: 55d enstdvinivdivscideabnce oe, 3 
CHEM ATA SONI Wn alia Ae ee 1 
CHEM 415 ‘Seminar tl aioe. Si chan tt 1 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry | ............ceccecce. 2 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry I... 2 


and two 400-level chemistry electives plus the following 
courses: 


Credits 
MATT AUS: CANS fit a aS es bai eke eh pct 4 
MATT 202": Qemoubis Wiss ie See ie a rece uae 4 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
or 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ................... 4 
Mai.) AON nb SRR een WOO CRE RA e-3 5 
PIV aes) CONMOS Htc con ed te owas 5 
PHYS 309 Mathematical Physics .........ccccccccssscssceccescosccesss.... 3 


Chemistry | 

A baccalaureate program designed for direct entry 
into the chemistry profession. Also, with the proper 
selection of electives, a chemistry major can be used 
for entry into the profession programs of dentistry, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, pharmacy or patent law 
(see “Preprofessional Programs’). 

The requirements are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ..............:cccccsssseeseeeeeeneecenneenss : 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ...........cccccccceceseseeeeeeeeseeeteees , 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety 0.0.0... cccecceeeeseeseeeetesenseeneneeens : 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Element .............:cccseeereeseees : 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ...........:scccseesereesererseseseenees ; 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I ...........ccceesseeeseteeseseeseneees : 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ...........:cccccscseeseeeneeesesesenees > 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis .............:cccececesseeeeeeeeneneeeens : 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | ...........ccccseeseessseeseeeeseeeeesees : 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry Il ...........:cccscceseteseserenenseenes : 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemistry ......... sessseenanescnnnvesennecennuneennn : 
CHEM 413 Internship/Co-Op in Chemistry ..........cccsceecseeeens 
or 
CHEM 410 Chemical Research .........ccccccsceeeeesseseesesecnennenees ; 
CHEM 414 Semimarr | ....:........sscscscoscdsvcsnscodsscedesscntenessasnaneenes 
CHEM 415 Seminar Ih ...........::ccceeeseeeeees ssssecsnecesnnnsnnansennnanascss ; 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry V akeectcccanett : 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il ..............-++ ; 
MATH 201 Calculus bon...cccccs lil ctcasnsastotescsbsossseesstescsaencnss : 
MATH 202 Callcullus Ub s.cisccicc.cssccocccsdsccssessensdecatonsessncsenesnavecens ; 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .............0..+++ 
or 

BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes .............+:+++++ : 
PHYS 221 PHYSICS |... .eessescsseeceesesseneeesenseassnanesensenscnansenes 2 
PHYS 223 PHySICS IV .....--sssescsssessssneesnnneessensessnnnesnnnssennsnscnnnecs : 
PHYS309 Mathematical PHYSICS ............:cccccesseeesteseetseneeenees 


Chemistry (Pre-Engineering) : | 
A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland and Widener University (see 
“Dual-Degree Engineering’). . 
The rotated for the chemistry (pre-engineer- 


_ ing) major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ..........::cccscccseeeeseneeesesrsenneeenes . 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ..........:ccccccceeseeneesenneeseeteeneeees . 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry I ..........::ssceererreecesenseteneeneens > 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry II ...........:sseeseessrrerseneenenereeees > 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ...........csccsssseesssceerenneensnaes , 
MATH 201 Calculus I ou..........cessccsesessecnseneereeeeseessnenssnnaeensers ; 
MATH 202 Callculus II ..........c..ccesccsccssnsceseeesessennseerenenssnsenenres : 
MATH 310 Calculus I o........c cc ceeeeeeeeccesereeneseeseesereeeeeseneasnees : 
MATH 311 Differential Equations Pe Pi shcavadictenuiienssaes Rake eaan ; 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ........:-ssseereessesenseeees ; 
PHYS 221 PHYSICS | ou... sesessesessessescereseeeseneegersssoneensnsenenenes : 
PHYS 223 Physics Wont... cccsseceesses cosssnnsssennnnnnnssennentanessss : 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PHYSICS .........-.ssssseeeerees ; 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .......-...-.--++++ 
or 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ...........-.+..+++ ; 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ...........sceseseseeeerrens 
or 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ...........ccsseeeeereneeesees 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
at the receiving institution. : 

To receive a degree in chemistry, the student must 
satisfy all the requirements of the chemistry major or 
their equivalent as approved by Salisbury State Univer- 


sity. 
Chemistry (Secondary Education) 

A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking certification for teaching chemistry in bi i 
ondary school. This is an MSDE-approved teacher e 
cation program. 


Henson School of Science 


The requirements for the chemistry (secondary 
education) major are: 


Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ............::ccccescesseeeesereeneneeneens ; 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ...........:ccccceeseeeeeneeesneeeeeeeseees ; 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety ........... cc eceescseeseeeseeteeteeeerensens ; 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Element ............:c:ccseseeeeseees : 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ...........:cccccessseeeeeterereneeseeneees : 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I ........:cccccccccccseeeeeeeseteenenneseees 7 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry .............:sccccessereeesereeetteeneens : 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | ............-ccccssesseeeeersenesatnesesees : 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry | ............::cccseceseneeeseeseeeeenens : 
NAA TIA BOD: KoCUM IE F522, 0 fus sn scietscvcsnespecovie sonoscoponemnonsonsnosenes ; 
RU Ane CoRMMMMIL GN asco ch bls cap cd sence tscannshonnvendoanteperrecausenrvass : 
BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ..............:cccseeeeeeeneesees ; 
PREYS Oat PUGICS Lise Reranch ccc csisascegetenas.ssissevcedsbincoetentsseies : 
PHYS 2a TIMOICS I vecpe cent hk cb bcdsesdnnseonsscoscaudesesacbnessarssteneses ° 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PHySICS ............:cccccseeeeeeeterereteess 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........cccsseeseereeees : 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .............cccccscceeerestecssernrees 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice .........s.eseeres 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...............0 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the 

SEO SCHON 5555055. ss Sesto ese sce ees cad eee essed sees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the ; 

SOCONIATY: OTIOON 5 sds cbensatasensosacciseasb cous ssvenvecscesens 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the ‘ 

SECOMGAY SCHOO! cise cecsesercssesssgnecesnenssendassonenes 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- : 

Secondary Education ...........:cceee sosseceanveneanesscs 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child ‘ 

in the Regular Classroom ASL AQLE FER oes Pe REE 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICATION ............ceeseeereeeees 3 


Physical Science (General)* 
A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking a broad background in the physical sciences. 
The requirements for the physical science (gen- 
eral) major are: 


Credits 

PHYS 106 Introduction to AStromOmy ...........::sessceseeeseeeeeeens ; 
PHYS 107 Observational AStronOMy ..........:ccccecesereeereeeeneees : 
PHYS 221 PHYSICS I ou... se eesesesseeseseseteseassensensertsnncneneterseeerees 

or ; 
PHYS 121 . Gefieral Physics | .u.:.....0......sccccesccneseesscsnrentencnees ; 
PHYS 223 PHYSICS II .............sssessssseecescerscsrsessesseceesscsesageorsees 

or ; 
PHYS 123 General PhySics II .........:ccscesceeceeeeeesereeeeeeeeeenees 


along with nine credit hours of physics electives and 
the following courses: 


Credits 
CHEM121 General Chemistry | Us aioe sh Mabieha esa baseibaln MReAplos obtice } 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ........ccceccceesecereeeeeeeteenerecens 


and seven hours of chemistry electives and the follow- 
ing courses: 


Credits 
RRA TES OC, COOIOUIAIS (I say. Seo stnckassvessuns did attandsgs Gis torscedassccsvevinsy ; 
MATH 202 Calculus Il ................ sossecessusesccnnnnnnesecnnunenencaniseseee ; 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | Gi tie io ds MOAR SFG T HN ois : 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals Of Biology ............+-se-sesssessseessses ; 
GEOL103 Introduction to Physical Geology .............:seee 


Physical Science (Pre-Engineering)* : | 

A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland, Old Dominion University 
and Widener University (see “Dual-Degree Engineer- 
ing”). The requirements for the physical science (pre- 
engineering) major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | PA iR A ikphstadcs ox veclnharioes cosin oe . 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry EE AE AESNGS, TR WA Bie Ra 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ; 
(for chemical ENGINCETING) ...........ceerereeeeeeseseees 
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CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry |! 


(for chemical engineering) ............cccceceseseeseseees 4 
yall Mie P82 REE = =U VRIES ia a i aOR 4 
hee et PREC eT TCWG BtaEA ON GD ONG i Ra eR 4 
RAPE OOK), GOONCKMONS IM ore st eI 2 le 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | o......ceccccccccccccceccececesceceees 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | .....c.c.csecsececscesscssecsesees 4 
Sig eR uO Ec Cah peal 5 py ie ROO ER 5 
EE ER 1 RR he oiee eS RR a OP 5 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySics ..........ccccccccccsecece. 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ..........ccccccecsessccosesceces 3 

and/or 

ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ............cccccccccccssseceseee. 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
at the receiving institution. 


Physical Science (Secondary Education)* 


A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking certification for teaching physical science in 
the secondary school. This is an MSDE-approved 
teacher education program. 

The requirements for the physical science (sec- 
ondary education) major with a physics concentration 
are: 


Credits 
PHYS 106 Introduction to Astronomy .........ccccccssesesecessececeeeees 3 
PHYS 107 Observational Astronomy .......c..ccccccccecssscssesseseese. 1 
Weoligh cic jE i ge UR oe RED a ER 5 
ERA URL.” o 9 BRT ali aA peat ol cen ana 5 
or 
PERRY CAMOTIIUN ETIVENCS Dn ee vg 4 
and 
PREY RE Mie OEIOL PYVBICS UE ioc ciccnssscdsnsscececececs sesecebooccasex 4 


and nine credit hours of physics electives plus the fol- 
lowing courses: 


CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o........c.ccccccccscsecscssececsscsesssees 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II .........cccccccccccsecsessesecssseeseseeees 4 


and seven hours of chemistry electives plus the follow- 
ing courses: 


Credits 

BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology ..........cccssessecsescsscscseeseees 4 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ...........ccecsecsseeses 3 
says lig Fa fal os TBA RRS is Reap 4 
GN NNN, MIME ors ase ces idanobdechoceehelcheatacc car. 4 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .......c.cccccssssccsseessessee 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .......c.cccccccsccscssssssseseceseseses 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice ........ccccccssccessesse, 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation .......ccccescesec 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the 

DOCONGMNY SONG os seins ois skovidostiiabasvekeel ince: 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the 

IOOINCEY, ONION is ,icdaiens pins hetselavessionceseetessscese, 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the 

SMOOTIIETY ONOGN i oss cbiasdviciiasiccessciteacseccchasctactee 6 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular Classroom ..........cccsessececseees 3 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ........ccccccceccscsscscssscscsseseseees 2 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ........cccccccccsccscesssosees 3 


The requirements for the physical science (secon- 
dary education) major with a chemistry concentration 
are: 


7 Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ou.......c.cccccccscecesscsscesecccseseseees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il o........cccccccccceccccsssececececeescee. 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ...........cccccccssecessesecscesecsescosees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I o........ccccccceccececssesesscecseceseseee. 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ..............cccccccccccssesececcsscecevees 4 


and four credit hours of chemistry electives plus the 
following courses: 
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Credits 
PHYS 106 Introduction to Astronomy .........cccccccscceseeseseeseesee, 3 
PHYS107 Observational Astronomy ............ccccccccessesesesesesee 1 
PRR Oeet RTI AULD eats Nn ne co ssh cass. 5 
Bi ROSES ER I il RT a oN 5 
or 
PRIVY S127 GGreren PIyaICe Noo leet lee acec eal ceaehee. 4 
and 
PHYS 123> GeneraliPryahes feeds a cescccio ll igcatceckcccincescasebeeces: 4 


and four credit hours of physics electives plus the fol- 


lowing courses: 


Credits 

BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ............ccccceccsssecececeesees 4 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ..............-000-.0-. 3 
oe fee 8 IE RRE EEN ESSE SO eT a ena 4 
peli Ihe Tih: RIS RANA IRSR heh ek sR tie Seay Sea 4 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .0.0.......cccccssscsscseseeeeee. 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .0.0.......ccccccccccecscsseesesceceecece. 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice .0.0.......ccccccecccseeee. 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..................... 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the 

NM COMMON ehh Le Nish code cans ovens Gchscecebecn cc 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the 

SMES SIMON 2 oan cdkagshchceseiasconsccecidsosccesecee 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the 

PONENT oi, esa scsasecedectececss<d Soigeasechectaich «odes 6 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular Classroom ..........cccccesesseeeees 3 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ...2........ccccccssssscessccsseseseeceees 2 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .........ccccccccsssesscseeee. 3 


Physical Science (M.B.A.) 


A baccalaureate program designed for science- 
oriented students interested in pursuing a Master of 
Business Administration. Completion of the program 
results in a degree in physical science and fulfills all 
course requirements for entry into the M.B.A. program 
at SSU. 

The requirements for an emphasis in chemistry 
are: 


Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .....c.cccccccsccsccssseccsccsececcoseececc, 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ......c.ccccccccccssssscsscccsessecsesecece 4 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety .o.......cccccsccccsecssssesssscssesseeseecece. 1 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ......cc.sccsecccsecssssersesesseressossesce 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ........ccccccccecsscssssesesssessseeceeee, 4 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis ........c..:cccccccsssscscscscsscocoscece. 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | o.......ccccccccsscsccssesesessssssesecesee 3 
PUY pd Ce UT EINOR Wii tasnibpdccd nts ycsceseslohotschecicscctcccelose’. rcsccs, 5 
NEY © Sede OAV MMOD islsstodbusd abs cossaseseesicococccerieasece. sec ctovsac, x 5 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySics ........ccccessesssseeseee 3 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ......ccccccssecssssessscessecseeses 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
TA EEA GREY AMIR Rial Coa Sd caas catiokkeshdiecaona seechon ct 4 
DAP LET Ue COUN IE Gis cess shtia ctacacous in cacidcarssodeseoncc.cohsler, 4 
MATH 309 Mathematical Physics ..0......ccccccccccccscccccssssssssceseee. 3 
ACCT 201 Principles of Accounting | ......c.cccseccscsccsessssessceseees 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNTING II .......cccccsescescecsseesseosseees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ......c.cessccscccccsssseseoeese. 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles .......cccceccecccsccssecoseosee 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment .........c.cccceccsceccssscsscsesessesseescecc. 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 

Applications and Analyses .........cccccccccscscssssesesceees 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | ........ccccccsccccccssscessoscecess. 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 


Chemistry and physical science majors must have 
at least a C average in their major courses for gradu- 
ation. Transfer students majoring in chemistry or phys- 
ical science are required to complete at least 15 hours 
in chemistry at Salisbury State University. 

The requirements for a minor in chemistry are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ............cssssseceseeetesecseeseeses 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry WU ou... ccceeeseeseserseeeeeteeeeees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ...........scccscessesesseesseecsnsseees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry II ..........ccccescessessesesesenneneseees “ 


plus at least three credit hours from among the following 
courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ...........cc:ccccsceesssssersesreeeeseenes 4 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis .............:ccscscccsesreesesereseeees 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | ...............cccsccsesseerseeseeseeenees 3 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry Ill .............::cecccssecssesseereerseseeees 3 
CHEM 405 Organic Preparations ...........:cccsscsseseseesesneseees 3 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemistry ..............:ccccseesesseseeseeeeneessens 3 
CHEM 407 | BiOChrbetyy oii. cse5ess cosets cncacecovatpnh sat ekg ae 4 
CHEM 412 Organic Chemistry II ..........cccccceecseessseseseestnseees 3 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry | .............::00000 2 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il .............::000 2 
CHEM 499 Special Topics in Chemistry ..........cc:cesscesceseeseeees 3 
*The requirements for a physical science major are: 
Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | u............cceeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeneeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ..........ccceccesesseeeseeeeseenesenees 4 
PHYS 221 ‘PIYSIES Trees. ci ce ci catece etic ana ee 5 

and 
PHYS 223. . Play sics W0 ; snsgssnscanccenscoeteosstennecatznses custhe gil estnaniieeh 5 

or 
PHYS 121° Generar PIYSICS Ti sicn es tscccwsecosansgussagensoncasaipknnnanel a 

and 
PHYS 123 General Physios Mh vi.ic cleat aire 4 
MATH:201,. Calculus Wil irssct tesa eases coeeopensedets aa nnbaaeene 4 
MATH 202: Calouluio tli... iiiclh. accspsacticts rice beaceeen mene 4 


and twenty credit hours of chemistry and/or physics; 
and satisfy the specific requirements for an area of 
specialization. The three areas of specialization are: 
general, pre-engineering and secondary education. 


Chemistry Curriculum Guide 


Chemistry Major 
ACS Accredited Degree 
(Arts and Sciences) 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CHEM121 General Chemistry I ............cccccscesesreeerseeseseneeenes 4 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMPOSITION .............:ceseceeseeeeeeteneaees 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations ...............cccsccesesrocseneeseeseseenees 3 
MATH 201. Calerers occccccisccntcacesssteesaseusitoanscsaspsossonyeusaueceseccss 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............:cccscseeeeeenees I 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ..........cccccceeseeeeeeeeeeeeseenenennes 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............cccccesceseeseeeeeeeeeens 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations .............cceccceeeseeeeeteeeeeneneneeens 3 
MATH 202 Caicebrs Ub oiiscciccc.. cc diecccc.ccsssosssccotesssnnpesessoasesecesen 4 
Group I-B Elective .............ccccssccsscsssssnsecenrsssnsencee 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ..........cccccscescesseteeeesenennenentees 4 
PHYS 221 Physics I-Me@Chanics .............:scsesseeeeeeecensessennneeees 5 
Literature El@Ctive ............ccccccsesssesseesscesreeseenseeees 3 
Group II-B Elective ..........ccccsccceesesseseeeeeseeeenennens is 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety ..........cccccsseeseesreeeenetensnennerenees 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Element ............:cccesseeeeeeeerees 2 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il ...............++ cessnnesennnanesccennnnne 4 
PHYS 223 Physics Il-Electricity and Magnetism .........-.:.-+++ 5 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes ...........::++++++ 4 
or 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ........--+++++++++ o 
JUNIOR YEAR 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ...........:ccccesseesereecsseeeeeeeneens 3 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | ........:c:ccceecessereeeeeeeseneneennens : 
PHYS309 Mathematical PhySics ...........cccccceseseeereeeeseeeeenes 
Group I-B Elective 2.0... ccesccseeseeseeseeeeenseneeesenens 3 
Group II-B Elective .........cccccseeseeseeseeeseeesenenennenes fe 
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CHEM 331 Instrumental Analysis ................:cscseseseseseseeeeenes 4 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry ll ...........cccsesceseeeseenseeeeseees 3 
REM AE ES EEIIONVE cuales eyed de cectevevetecsccevenccosectiodsts 3 
MIMS ea tt Clash ca Capusk vodesheeviesssceabaessvooocadecsapestte 3 
CHEM CRITI FESO ORING: ake ii 5 0cdsssiseessoncceeeesacesedicssatbicdeos 3-4 
16-17 
SENIOR YEAR 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemisty .............cccccceseesserseseeeneeesees 3 
Ce OE EMSS ioe a cosle sifu snd Ali ine pstpotenhoviadgasasanionssdcasaby se 3 
Rae Ae TIME a oh vecns cskbpuqasiytccoteaesterusennteesiiscqnecese 1 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry | .............-::-+++ 2 
FPN coc ctnsdiecadah bcoiSccisnevedocideastsscetuncsbosceceacedvoous 6 
15 
CHEM 410 Chemical Research ............ccccesseeesseeeesseseseesetees 3 
CHEM HPMTIGAT YY SMOCRIUIT soit: $ines csecdscivasecesedoepavasenesceccese 3-4 
CHEATS SOT ML ei iWe ete hi caasac cae sla bcalsabesasseciocsde 1 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il ................... 2 
CMI ees vcnpatatavave acpauneibsce Renerecodcesopansssdavsneens mf ; : 


NOTE: The Bachelor of Science in chemistry requires 
a minimum of 128 credits for graduation. 


Chemistry Courses 


107. CHEMISTRY: A HUMANISTIC , 

PERSPECTIVE 4 hours credit 
A study of the development of chemistry and the impact of 
chemistry on our world. Chemical principles and concepts are 
used to understand applications of chemistry to our everyday 
lives. May not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the chemistry or physical science major. General Education 
credit. Three hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory 
per week. 


109. ENERGYANDTHEENVIRONMENT 4hours credit 
Study of the interaction of physical science and the environ- 
ment, providing students not majoring in science an under- 
standing of the scientific principles in our technological society. 
Does not satisfy course requirements of the chemistry or phys- 
ical science major. General Education Group Ill-A credit. 
Three hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


121. GENERAL CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
A study of fundamental laws of chemistry and atomic structure 
emphasizing quantitative relationships. General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: High school algebra or equivalent. Three 
hours lecture and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


122. GENERAL CHEMISTRY Il 4 hours credit 
A continuation of CHEM 121, including chemical equilibrium, 
electrochemistry, organic chemistry and nuclear chemistry. 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: CHEM 121. Three 
hours lecture and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


207. LABORATORY SAFETY ree | hour credit 
Development of skills and attitudes for working with chemicals 
in a confident and responsible way. Emphasis on safety pre- 
cautions and emergency procedures in case of a chemical 
accident. Students must obtain CPR certification prior to or 
concurrently with the course. Prerequisite: CHEM 122. One 


hour per week. 


212. CHEMISTRY OF THE ELEMENTS 2 hours credit 
Introduction to the properties and reactivities of the elements 
and their compounds. Emphasis on interpreting trends of the 
periodic table to predict physicochemical behavior. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 122. Two hours per week. 


220. HUMANSANDTHEENVIRONMENT 4hours credit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
departments of Biology and Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning, designed for non-science majors to develop awareness 
of ways earth’s environment is influenced by human activities 
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and effects of the environment on human society. This course 
cannot be repeated for credit in the Biology or Geography 
and Regional Planning departments and cannot be used to 
Satisfy course requirements within the major. For students in 
the Honors Program. Three hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. 


221. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
Systematic study of the compounds of carbon including their 
organization, preparation and typical reactions. Classes of 
compounds studied include aliphatic hydrocarbons, aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Three hours lec- 
ture and one three hour laboratory per week. 


222. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY II 4 hours credit 
Continued study of carbon compounds including acid deriva- 
tives, aldehydes, ketones, amines and phenols. Emphasis on 
the mechanism and stereochemistry of organic reactions. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 221. Three hours lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory per week. 


321. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
A study of the theory and applications of classical and modern 
analytical techniques. Includes gravimetric, volumetric, poten- 
tiometric, spectrophotometric and chromatographic methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Three one-hour lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory per week. 


331. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical and practical aspects of modern instru- 
mental analysis. Topics include: information processing, spec- 
troscopic, chromatographic and electrochemical methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 321. Two hours lecture and two three- 
hour laboratories per week. 


341,342. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRYI,Il1 3hourscrediteach 
A comprehensive study of the fundamental concepts of phys- 
ical chemistry. Prerequisites: MATH 201, MATH 202, PHYS 
309 and CHEM 122 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


405. ORGANIC PREPARATIONS 3 hours credit 
A study of advanced methods of preparing organic com- 
pounds. Emphasis on developing the ability to use research 
publications and to proceed independently. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, CHEM 222. Six hours of laboratory per week 
and conferences with the instructor. 


406. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical concepts of inorganic chemistry with 
focus on the relationship between structure, bonding and reac- 
tivity. Emphasis on the chemistry of transition metals. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 342. Three hours per week. 


407. BIOCHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Application of chemical principles to biological systems 
through the study of the chemical and physical properties of 
biological molecules and their interrelated functioning in 
metabolism. Prerequisite: CHEM 222 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours lecture and three-hour laboratory per 
week. 


408. POLYMER CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamental concepts of polymer chemistry with 
emphasis on structure, stereochemistry, synthesis and prop- 
erties. Prerequisites: CHEM 222, CHEM 342. Three hours 
per week. 


409. ELECTROCHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and applications of modern electrochemis- 
try. Topics include a review of electrochemical cells, ion-selec- 
tive electrodes, electrophoresis, polarography, cyclic voltam- 
metry, corrosion processes and impedance measurements. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 331. Three hours per week. 
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410. CHEMICAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit each 
Individual undergraduate research on approved subject under 
supervision of a member of the staff. A written report and 
seminar presentation are required. The course may be taken 
twice for credit. Prerequisites: Twenty-four hours of chemis- 
try and consent of instructor. Six hours of laboratory per 
week and conference with the instructor. 


412. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Ill 3 hours credit 
Continued study of carbon compounds including aryl halides, 
heterocyclic, polynuclear aromatic, unsaturated carbonyl, and 
the organic compounds of sulfur and phosphorus. Emphasis 
on reaction mechanism and the interaction of functional 
groups. Prerequisite: CHEM 222. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


413. INTERNSHIP/ 

CO-OP IN CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students op- 
portunities to use acquired chemical knowledge in a profes- 
sional way. A written report and seminar presentation are 
required. Prerequisites: Twenty-four hours of chemistry and 
consent of instructor. Six hours of work per week and con- 
ference with supervisor. 


414. SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Introduces chemistry majors to the literature of the field and 
to writing styles used in presenting information to the scientific 
community. Focuses on analysis of current articles and 
critiques of guest speakers’ oral presentations. Prerequisite: 
Twenty-four hours of chemistry. One hour per week. 


415. SEMINAR Il 1 hour credit 
Builds skills in listening and in discussing topics of current 
interest in chemistry. Emphasis on oral presentations based 
on the literature of the field. Prerequisite: CHEM 414. One 
hour per week. 


416. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS 3 hours credit 
Laboratory-based course designed to provide experience with 
the techniques and procedures used in inorganic chemistry. 
Emphasis on synthesis, characterization and data interpreta- 
tion. Prerequisite: CHEM 406. One hour lecture and two 
three-hour laboratories per week. 


423. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY | 2 hours credit 
Laboratory and report-writing course emphasizing classical 
experiments in physical chemistry. Prerequisite or corequi- 
site: CHEM 342. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 


424. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY Il 2 hours credit 
A laboratory-based course emphasizing the theory and appli- 
cations of modern instrumental methods. Taught only in spring 
of even numbered years. Prerequisite or corequisite: CHEM 
423. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
A study of a specific area of chemistry. Topic will vary from 
semester to semester. The course may be taken twice for 
credit. Three hours lecture per week or laboratory-lecture 
equivalent. 


Environmental Health 


The Environmental Health Program is a four-year 
program comprised of 120 credit hours concentrating 
on courses in environmental health, the basic sciences, 
humanities and social sciences. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to prepare individuals for professional oppor- 
tunities in the field of environmental health. 

The curriculum provides students with a founda- 
tion in the sciences including biology, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. Environmental health 
courses are cooperatively offered by Salisbury State 
University and the University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore. Specific courses include Environmental 
Epidemiology, Milk and Food Sanitation, Water and Air 
Pollution, Shelter and Institutional Environments, Pub- 
lic Health Administration and Field Studies. Completing 
the curriculum are courses in the humanities which 
broaden students’ understanding of society and the 
world as developed by and affected by human actions. 

Graduates of the program will receive a Bachelor 
of Science in environmental health from Salisbury State 
and may find employment opportunities in federal, state 
and local public health and environmental agencies as 
well as in the private sector. 


Environmental Health Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ............. cc eeeeesceeeeeeeeeee 3 
HIS F101 World Civilizations i....0o ecco cccas ayentonsctetenie 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry I .............cccceecceessseeseeseeeseaeeees 4 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .................0. 4 
14 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 20.00.00... eet cteeeeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 102: World Civilizations .ic:.c000 G0. aia 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wo... ceseeseseseeeeeceeeeneees 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ................... 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..............::cceeseseeceees 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
General Education Electives ..............:ccsscecseeseees 6 
MATH 110 Finite Mathematics 2.0.0.2... eeesetseeeeseneeneeeenes 3 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry 1.0.0.0... ccecscsceseesseeesecseeeeeeeees 4 
EO CUIVG fo nsec ecclicoccscesascacescihsaepetennedtetaes Meeeeaeeanartaes 3 
16 
General Education Elective ..............cccesceseeeeees 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health .................. 3 
BIOL 211. :: Microbiology 2.5....id ae chee a 
JUNIOR YEAR 
General Education Electives ............:ccccccesceeseeees 6 
PHYS 121. Goneral Physics |. isi..cicc..eccceiss cose ceacteeeamieianeanees 4 
BIOL316 General Entomology ...........csccccsesesseerseseeseeeeeeeees 3 
ENVH 301 Environmental Epidemiology ............-..-sssereeeees - 
General Education Elective .............:ccccescesseeseees 3 
PHYS 123 General Physics | .......l..cccccccceccccscsscscsccescsessvoscens 4 
BIOL. 225 ECONO DY nics cessiessncstansosectatmsccnsshissteses scucete ound 4 
ENVH302 Milk and Food Sanitation Principles ................+ 3 
EIOCTIVO 6i.cc...ccscvbevscohecensases vcsecceapay rwetassdecaengieeeaiaes 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
ENV SCI 
411 “Warter POuUution '.si......ciisssccetedssccsccscsscbesstbensnscete 4 
ENVH310 Shelter and Institutional Environments ................ 3 
ENVH320 Safety and Occupational Health .............:s:e 3 
ENVH 330 Solid and Hazardous Waste Management .......... 2 
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ENV SCI 
434 RM RTOMMINN Geis aes ides doses sol lb ecetcbashishcastcbaejodeked 4 
ENVH450 Public Health Administration ...............cccccccece+e0000 3 
ENVH475 Environmental Health Field Studies .................... 3 
7 aba HS CN Oo ES a EO Re OAT 4 
14 


“Courses to be taken at the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. 


Environmental Health Courses 


210. INTRODUCTION 

TO ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to aspects of human impact on the envi- 
ronment and means of monitoring, controlling and regulating 
detrimental practices. Topics include: food technology and 
protection; housing, industrial, occupational and recreational 
environments; air quality, waste management; and water qual- 
ity and pollution control programs. Prerequisites: BIOL 121 
or BIOL 122 and CHEM 122 or acceptable equivalents. Three 
hours per week. 


301. ENVIRONMENTAL 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the basic principles of epidemiology and their 
application to disease control and the study of environmental 
health problems that adversely affect human health. Pre- 
requisites: BIOL 210, BIOL 211. Three hours per week. 


302. PRINCIPLES OF MILK AND 

FOOD SANITATION 3 hours credit 
Study of food and dairy products processing, handling, prep- 
aration, storage, preservation, associated illnesses and reg- 
ulatory programs as they impact human health and environ- 
mental health control programs. Prerequisites: BIOL 210, 
BIOL 211. Three hours per week. 


310. SHELTER AND INSTITUTIONAL 

ENVIRONMENTS 3 hours credit 
Study of environmental health problems associated with 
human dwellings. Emphasizes sociological and educational 
principles as important to problem solution. Considers en- 
vironmental health problems of hospitals, nursing homes, jails, 
schools, colleges and other public institutions. Prerequisite: 
ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


320. SAFETY AND OCCUPATIONAL 

HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of health and safety problems found in industry and 
analysis of acute and chronic diseases associated with various 
occupations and industrial settings. Considers Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA)regulations and 
other federal and state mandates in depth. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


330. SOLID AND HAZARDOUS 

WASTE MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the generation, collection and disposal of solid and 
hazardous waste materials. Considers Toxic Substance Con- 
trol Act, Department of Transportation Regulations, the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act, Super Fund and 
Super Fund Reauthorization Act in detail. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


450. PUBLIC HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
In-depth analysis of management practices and policies for 
environmental health programs. Considers relationship of 
these programs to federal and state government agencies. 
Prerequisites: ENVH 301, ENVH 302 and either senior stand- 
ing as an environmental health major or approval of program 
director. Three hours per week. 
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475. ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

FIELD STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Provides senior students opportunities to work on environ- 
mental health problems and practical field experience in an 
established environmental health control program. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of the program director the semester prior to 
intended course registration. 


Geography and Regional Planning 


Professor Rosing; Associate Professors Farace, Folkoff, 
McGrew, Thomas (chair); Assistant Professor Skeeter: 
Lecturer Watson. 


Geography examines the spatial patterns and in- 
teractions of natural, cultural and socioeconomic 
phenomena on the earth’s surface. The discipline thus 
embraces aspects of both the physical and the social 
sciences. 

This integrative, spatial perspective finds concrete 
expression in land use management—regional/urban 
planning and development. 

Bachelor of Science requirements for a geography 
major include the following core courses: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 Physical Geography/Weather and Climate ......... 4 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography .............cccccccccceecessceeceseeeees 3 
GEOG 204 Spatial AMAWVSIS (oii. cioussdcecnd) Sbasskbicebesccssecesans: 4 
SEONG IN GAIN 5 oan s hes ils cise psn davV edad edd sadubie Wades abenes 4 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing .2..........cccccccsssssesecseceeeesceeees 3 
SORTA © WININMA PUONGINES 0, 56.5 nce isp ce dadaedhnocp Lacepoescteinos caoves 3 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ..............:000000+. 3 


plus 15 semester hours of electives in geography, at 
least 12 semester hours of which must be at the upper- 
division (300/400) level; and at least three semester 
hours in statistics: 


Credits 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics ......0..0..0..... 3 
or 
MATH155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 


The Department of Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning recommends that the four lower-division courses 
be completed prior to GEOG 300 (Research and Writ- 
ing) and all other upper-division courses. The following 
courses may be taken in any order and a student may 
register for more than one in a given semester: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 Physical Geography/Weather and Climate ......... 4 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography .............cccccccscsseesseseesseeeeees 3 
GEOG 204 SpatiakiAnalysis 22..1..688 ile isdeceance. 4 
RURSRMRR AO, CMAN OIINY 60:25, sin cticasci doscseedesosscseilontansecbasercoa 4 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology .......2.....c:0c000000- 3 


GEOG 300 (Research and Writing) is specifically designed as a pre- 
paration for upper-division work and should be taken before, or concur- 
rent with, upper-division courses. 

All courses taken to satisfy requirements for the 
major must be completed with grades of C or better. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours with grades of C or better in geog- 
raphy at Salisbury State University, at least 12 semes- 
ter hours of which must be at the upper-division (300/ 
400) level. 

Geography majors seeking certification for teach- 
ing in either the elementary or secondary school must 
meet additional requirements in education. Students 
pursuing either of these alternatives should contact the 
Education Department for advisement early in their 
program. 
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While geography majors must satisfy departmen- 
tal requirements, they are encouraged to develop a 
program suitable to their individual needs. The depart- 
ment has four designated options: cartography-remote 
sensing, general geography, physical geography and 
planning. Each option is designed to provide flexible, 
yet directed preparation toward specific employment 
opportunities as well as appropriate background for 
related graduate work. Students seeking guidance 
about the options, graduate study or career programs 
should see a departmental advisor. 

The Department of Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning offers a minor in geography which allows students 
in other fields to complement their major area of 
specialization with a variety of related geography 
course selections. Students interested in the minor 
should contact the Geography and Regional Planning 
Department for advice. 

In order for students to get a minor in geography, 
they must complete 18 hours of geography, with 15 
hours beyond the courses used to satisfy General Edu- 
cation requirements. 

Students must complete all minor courses with 
grades of C or better including one of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 Physical Geography: Weather and Climate ........ 4 
or 
GEOL 103 _ Introduction to Physical Geology ...............cc0c000 3 
and one of the following courses: 
Credits 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography .........0....0cccccccescessesseeseeseeseees 3 
or 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography ...........cccccccccscsesccscscesceseeeees 3 


Students also must complete one 300-level re- 
gional course and one 400-level geography course. 


Geography Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ................:cccccsesseeseeeees 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations ...........0....ccceseeeeeesceceseseeeseeeees 3 
GEOG *Geography Core Requirement ...............000c0. 3-4 
Grol TPA EIOCTIVO occ diccic ns ccceccs.cGliedicdlecteeces. 3-4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...............ccccccscceeeee 3 
15-17 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ..............ccccccccceesseseeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 102° World: Civilizationg sacliciic ads 3 
GEOG *Geography Core Requirement ...............:.000000 3-4 
bo TOU ABS ISCO ici cisecnsecsosnsvececdsdacedbootaace 3 
EDU ABS ERB OIVG vB Si ac icosaccapecancscaveseescooschess 3 
15-16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
LRerenre RIGCUVO. visciiiis Sib ciccsstibiilinn sede 3 
*Geography Core Requirement .....................0000 3-4 
COPOUMD FAFA SPOOR icandssdhssvaicceatesciaceassssnicetcsndesess 3-4 
CHIE NOG Sika cited as tice actocclp cazeamsavcgncbavele. 3 
COSC 110 Introduction to Computer Systems ................0000 3 
and 
COSC 112 Microcomputer Use ..............ccccccssceeceescessscssenseesees 1 
or 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ................cccceeeseeseeeees S 
16-18 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
or 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 
GEOG *Geography Core Requirement ...............:0:00000 3-4 
CUD HB EISCHIVO: ci sicusicis sitgesseies dtkivaccessstebtvtpaea: 3 
OPT TIVO hiss a iets ens cick akties Dadpiseseae 6 
15-16 


JUNIOR YEAR 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ...........ccccssse 6 
GEOG *Geography Core Requirement ...........:.sccccssesesees 3-4 
Gerreral: ElOCHVeES 5 ic. isiicse cscs csacacvischaheoeendavtookaanes 6 

15-16 

GEOG 204 Spatial Amalysis .............ccsseccsessessseseessssesessseenes “ 
MATH313 +Elementary Survey Sampling .............ccceseeees 3 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ...........:css 6 
General EleCtive .....:.i0..secsecoincesesecscssresscescnsscsueses 3 
16 

SENIOR YEAR 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing «00.0.0... eececeeseeeeeeeteeneeeees 3 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Elective ...........cs cece 3 
General Electives \0.3..c6is3d0) cee 9 
15 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ..............ccc 9 
Geénboral Electives 0.2025. cia icc neen 6 
15 


*Select from GEOL 103, GEOG 201, GEOG 203 or GEOG 205 and 
GEOG 301 (may be taken in any order). 

+ +CMAT 100 (Fundamentals of Speech) recommended. 

+ Recommended (but not required) for all geography majors. 


Human Geography Courses 


100. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the variable human character of the earth. 
Contemporary world problems such as population growth, 
economic development, urbanization, resource utilization and 
human alteration of the natural environment are examined 
from a locational perspective. Three hours per week. 


202. CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An examination of some of the basic concepts of human geog- 
raphy. Emphasis on such subjects as cultural origins and 
diffusion, perception, settlement forms and the relationship 
between humans, their culture and the physical environment. 
Three hours per week. 


203. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the locational factors explaining the geographic 
distribution of economic activity: rural and urban land use, 
cities, industry, transport and trade, economic development. 
Three hours per week. 


208. INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING 3 hours credit 
This course provides a general introduction to the theory and 
practice of planning at various spatial levels (urban, regional, 
state and federal). Topics include the reasons for planning, 
the planning process, the various tasks and responsibilities 
of professional planners and selected contemporary issues 
facing planners. Three hours per week. 


210. GEOGRAPHY AND RECREATION 

PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An examination of various recreation planning problems from 
a spatial perspective. Topics include the location of leisure 
facilities, patterns of park usage, and evaluation of selected 
federal, state and local recreation plans. Three hours per 
week. 


220. HUMANS ANDTHE ENVIRONMENT 4hourscredit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
departments of Biology. and Chemistry designed for non-scl- 
ence majors to develop awareness of ways earth's environ- 
ment is influenced by human activities and effects of the en- 
vironment on human society. This course cannot be repeated 
for credit in the Biology or Chemistry departments and cannot 
be used to satisfy course requirements within the major. For 
students in the Honors Program. Three hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 
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301. WORLD REGIONS 3 hours credit 
An examination of contemporary patterns of life in selected 
areas of the world from a regional viewpoint. Attention is given 
to the physical environment, resource use, economic ac- 
tivities, demographic and sociocultural characteristics and re- 
gional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or GEOG 105 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


302. GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA 3 hours credit 
An analysis of contemporary patterns of American and Cana- 
dian life from a regional perspective. Major topics include: the 
physical environment, resource and land use, economic ac- 
tivities, demographic and sociocultural characteristics and re- 
gional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or GEOG 105 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


310. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 

AND THE SOVIET UNION 3 hours credit 
Regional analysis of contemporary geographic patterns of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. Emphasis on physical, 
economic and political patterns and regional problems. Pre- 
requisite: GEOG 100 or GEOG 105 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


311. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF EUROPE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of selected historical periods, topics and events viewed 
in their geographic setting. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 
GEOG 105 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
On-site study of the geography, history and culture of selected 
countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities required. May 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


404. RURAL SETTLEMENT AND 

LAND USE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the economic, demographic and spatial patterns 
of the rural United States. Special attention is given to the 
problems and potentialities of non-metropolitan areas and to 
land use planning. Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


405. URBAN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the spatial distribution of urban settlements, 
their internal structure and characteristics. Emphasis on the 
development of theoretical concepts and general principles. 
Special attention is given to contemporary urban problems. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


406. REGIONAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the spatial incidence of economic growth. Em- 
phasis on the spatial dimension as an important consideration 
in the theory and practice of economic development planning. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


408. URBAN PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An examination of theories and policies related to urban de- 
velopment and land use planning, along with techniques for 
evaluation. An assessment of the urban planning Process with 
case studies. Prerequisite: GEOG 208 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
work on a selected topic. Specific topics will be indicated on 
the student’s transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 
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422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Specific topics will be indicated on student's transcript. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended 
for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS INGEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme is considered and will be entered on the student's 
transcript. May be taken three times for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP variable 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
opportunities to apply geographic/planning theory, techniques 
and knowledge as practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the department. Three hours per week for each 
credit hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
A two-semester independent study leading to preparation of 
an honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic will be indicated on the student's transcript. 


Physical Geography Courses 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the variable physical character of the earth. 
Treatment of weather, climate, soil, vegetation, landforms and 
oceanic circulation with emphasis on processes, interrelation- 
ships and distributional patterns. Three hours lecture and 
one two-hour laboratory per week. 


107. WEATHER AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive introduction to weather and its effects on our 
everyday lives. Influence of human activity on the atmosphere: 
acid rain, ozone depletion, global warming, nuclear winter. 
Three hours per week. 


201. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY/WEATHER 


AND CLIMATE 4 hours credit 
Examination of weather and climate with emphasis on proces- 
ses and distributional patterns. Interrelationships between 
climatic controls are stressed. Three hours lecture and one 
two-hour laboratory per week. 


410. METEOROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of physical processes and dynamics of the atmos- 
phere. Topics include upper atmospheric flow, forecasting 
and severe weather. Prerequisite: GEOG 201 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


411. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
This course deals with landform analysis. Study of agents of 
erosion and deposition—water, wind and ice—and of internal 
forces which leave visible evidence on the earth’s surface. 
Prerequisite: GEOL 103 or consent of instructor. Four hours 
per week including four one-day and one three-day field 
trips. 


413. APPLIED CLIMATOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the impact of climate on the physical environment 
and human behavior. Topics include: climatic change, con- 
temporary climatic problems and the influence of climate on 
agriculture, architecture and energy use. Prerequisite: 
GEOG 201 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
work on a selected topic. Specific topic will be indicated on 
the student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Specific topics will be indicated on student's transcript. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended 
for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS INGEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme is considered and will be entered on the student's 
transcript. May be taken three times for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP variable 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
opportunities to apply geographic/planning theory, techniques 
and knowledge as practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the department. Three hours per week for each 
credit hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
A two-semester independent study leading to preparation of 
an honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic will be indicated on the student's transcript. 


Methodology Courses 


204. SPATIAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the basic principles of quantitative analysis in 
geography. Emphasis on the geographic applications of var- 
ious techniques rather than on the mathematical bases of the 
tools. Prerequisite: Completion of departmental math _re- 
quirement or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture and 
one two-hour laboratory per week. 


205. CARTOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
An introduction to graphic presentation of data on maps. At- 
tention is given to the techniques and problems involved in 
the compilation, design and production of maps. Two hours 
lecture and two two-hour laboratories per week. 


300. RESEARCH AND WRITING 3 hours credit 
Development of research methods in geography. Topics in- 
clude formulation of problems, establishment of hypotheses, 
development of structures for testing hypotheses and practice 
with forms of geographic presentation. Maps, numerical and 
field methods are used. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of geog- 
raphy, completion of departmental math requirement or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. ADVANCED CARTOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
This course involves the design and production of complex 
maps. Analysis and representation of mappable data, as well 
as advanced production techniques, are treated. Prerequis- 
ite: GEOG 205. Two hours lecture and two two-hour 
laboratories per week. 


317. MAP AND AERIAL PHOTO 

INTERPRETATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to techniques and applications of map and aerial 
photo interpretation. Analysis of land use patterns, topog- 
raphy, vegetation and other phenomena are included. Pre- 
requisite: GEOL 103 or GEOG 105 or consent of instructor. 
Two hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


318. LOCAL FIELD COURSE 3 hours credit 
This course familiarizes students with some of the basic field 
techniques of geography. Land use field studies and mapping 
of the rural and urban areas of eastern Maryland are 
scheduled for Sundays. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in geog- 
raphy or consent of instructor. Four hours per week includ- 
ing five one-day field trips per semester. 


319. GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of automated information handling using geographically 
referenced data to support spatial analysis. Consideration of 
and experience in the collection, storage and display of com- 
puter manipulated data. Includes hands-on experience with 
a variety of commercial software GIS packages. Prerequi- 
sites: GEOG 204 and GEOG 205 or consent of instructor. 
Two one-hour lectures; one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


321. REMOTE SENSING OF THE 

ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of satellite sensors and satellite imagery used to 
monitor the global environment from above. Focus on the 
application of satellite images and computer data in the inter- 
disciplinary analysis of earth features and in the solution of 
various environmental problems. Features digital image pro- 
cessing of satellite data and emphasizes use on non-photo- 
graphic remote sensing imagery. Prerequisite: GEOG 317 
or consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and one two- 
hour laboratory per week. 


335. COMPUTER CARTOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of computer graphics to cartography. 
Emphasis on writing programs which produce computer-gen- 
erated maps and which apply computer graphics to the solu- 
tion of geographic problems. Prerequisites: GEOG 205, 
COSC 110, COSC 112 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
work on a selected topic. Specific topic will be indicated on 
the student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of a selected 
topic. Specific topic will be indicated on the student's tran- 
script. May be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS INGEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme will be considered and will be entered on the 
student's transcript. May be taken three times for credit under 
different subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP variable 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
opportunities to apply geographic/planning theory, techniques 
and knowledge as practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the department. Three hours per week for each 
credit hour. 


475. FIELD PROBLEMS 

IN GEOGRAPHY variable 3-6 hours credit 
A geographic research field experience. Development of a 
research proposal, collection and analysis of data and the 
integration of such in a formal research paper. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 
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Geology Course 


103. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the nature and character of the earth's crust 
and the processes which generate and shape its features. 
Topics include minerals, rocks, earth structure and plate tec- 
tonics. Two hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory 
per week. 


Mathematics and 
Computer Science 


Professors Austin, Cathcart, Fusaro, Tardiff (chair); As- 
sociate Professors May, Parker, Shannon; Assistant 
Professors DeFino, Hetzler, Horseman, Luft, Malone, 
Moazzam, Schultes; Instructors Lewis, Nichols, Wain- 
wright. 


The primary mission of the Department of 
Mathematics and Computer Science is to serve stu- 
dents studying mathematics, statistics, or computer sci- 
ence by providing relevant, up-to-date programs and 
courses. The department maintains an environment 
which enhances learning experiences inside and out- 
side the classroom by: using current technological 
tools; providing experiences which introduce students to 
the beauty, utility, and philosophical import of its discip- 
lines; and encouraging and supporting undergraduate 
research. 

The major in mathematics encourages students 
to pursue their own interests while examining the re- 
lationships among pure mathematics, applied mathe- 
matics, statistics and computer science. It also provides 
a foundation for further work at the graduate level or 
careers in applied mathematics, statistics, computer 
science, actuarial science or secondary education. 


Requirements for a Bachelor of Science 
in Mathematics 

All mathematics majors take the following common 
core of courses: 


Credits 

PP ETE VM REMOAIEE shel 50d tan davnsyahtahan sveasrpdensond iset nner vdnorepshinace 4 
IR VEPs ORIN HE is Gaasevos oc chsd fu N dans nnanaas tnge ponect (nesdogentoaacaues 4 
MATH 210 Introduction to Discrete Mathematics .................. 3 
WBA TET OG IFIP 5.5. laaatasconeccastdupcathsacehesedphenooes nesnite 3 
RAPE Te TE CRIP, PAR. iowa eivc hans xed decdeiml-Vaseicnntgnaseed scents qoveoneces 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ..........ccccssesceceesereeeeeees 4 
and a laboratory course in physics numbered 121 or 
higher. aoe 

Students then complete their major in one of four 
ways: 


1. By selecting appropriate electives, (see faculty 
advisor): five 400-level mathematics courses; 
two other mathematics courses, with, at most, 
three hours at the 100 level; and an approved 
collateral of four courses or 12 credits. 

2. By following an approved concentration in 

computer science, which includes the following 


courses: 
Credits 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | oo... ciccecceeeceseeeeeeeees 4 
MATH 360 Operations ReSearch ..........cccccceseesecceesceseeeneneneees 3 
or 
MATH 465 Mathematical Models and Applications ................ 3 
MATH413 Mathematical Statistics | oo... eeeceeeeeeeeeeees 3 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics | oo... ee eeeeteeeeees 3 
COSC 220 Computer Programming II ...........:ccccceseeseseeseeeees 4 
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COSC 250 Microcomputer Organization .............cccccceeeeee. 3 

COSC 303 Scientific Computing .............cccccsescseescssescssseceeees 3 

COSC 350 Software Systems | .........ccceccsscscssessescsessensceeees 3 

COSC 450 Software Systems II .........cccceccsssssceseeseseseesreesceeees 3 

COSC 420 Data Structures and Algorithm Analysis .............. 3 
or 

COSC 482 Computer Graphics ...............:.cccccsccescscsessesteeseeeees 3 

COSC 456 Advanced Computer Hardware ...........ccccccceceseee. 3 
or 

COSC 422 Organization of Programming Languages ........... 3 


and one other mathematics course numbered 
at the 400 level. 


3. By following an approved concentration in 
Statistics, which includes the following courses: 


MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ............ccccccccsecsccscecesseseeee 4 
MATH313 Elementary Survey Sampling ...........0..ccccccecceeeee 3 
MATH 314 Intermediate Applied Statistics ...0..0....cccecceceeeee 3 
MATH360 Operations Research .............cccccccscssescssesesescecesess 3 
MATH413 Mathematical Statistics |... ccccceeceeeseeeeees 3 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics Io... ceeeecseeeeeees 3 
MATH465 Mathematical Models and Applications ............... 3 


Credits 
Pe ee = RTT PININ 1 51550 ds Soa Gos sass tsqes devs cvcacetbenicesecsdkecesibe: 3 
or 
MATH390 Undergraduate Research Project ..........cccccccesee: 1-3 


and one additional mathematics course num- 
bered at the 400 level. 


4. By fulfilling the requirements for certification in 
secondary education which includes two 
mathematics courses, with, at most, three 
hours at the 100 level and the following courses: 


Credits 
MATH 402 Theory of Numbers ................ccccccccssseecescscesseeeceees 3 
or 
MATH 441 Abstract Algebra .............cccccscsescssssscsseacscessersceees 3 
MATH406 Geometric Structures ..........00.cccccccccccsescceceseceeceeee 3 
MATH413 Mathematical Statistics | oo... .cccccccccccccescecceeseees 3 
MATH465 Mathematical Models and Applications ............... 3 
MATH 480 History of Mathematics .............cccccccsscscssestseseeee 3 
Requirements for professional certification in 
secondary education include the following 
courses: 
Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........cccccccsceesceseeees 3 
EDUC305 The School in Society ..............ccccccccsscescseeceeeesees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 
Research, Theory & Practice ..........:cccccscesseeeeeee 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..............0...... 1 
EDUC 335 Mathematics in the Secondary School ................ 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 
School (in mathematics) ...........ccccccceesseesseseeeeees 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 
School (in mathematics) .0..........cccccsseceeeseeseeeseees 3 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 
Secondary Education ................ccccccscsssssscceeeseeees 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 
Child in the Regular Classroom .............:.cccc0008 3 
PSYC101 General: PsyChology :..i:ii....0:..s.cccccecsssvssessesesese eves 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ..0...........ccccccccecceeceee 3 


and a GPA of 2.75 or higher in both the major 
and in professional education and an overall 
GPA of 2.5 or higher. 

All mathematics and computer science courses 
taken to satisfy the requirements must be completed 
with a C or better. 

Students desiring advanced placement in calculus 
may apply for a placement examination for: 


Ng les 63 Bis @ "TTY Sa ee are ala ne ment DSS 4 
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Transfer students majoring in mathematics are re- 
quired to complete at least 12 hours of upper-division 
courses in mathematics with grades of C or better at 
Salisbury State University. 

Once a student has received credit for a course, 
including transfer credit, credit may not be received for 
any course with material that is equivalent to it or is a 
prerequisite for it. 

The minors in mathematics and computer science 
consist of departmentally approved sequences of 18-20 
hours, three hours of which must be at the upper-divi- 
sion level. Each course in the minor must be completed 
with a grade of C or better, and at least 15 hours in 
the minor must be credits which are not applied toward 
General Education. A list of the approved sequence 
for each minor is available from the department. 


Mathematics Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
NEPA Et IRIN BCE IE sass cn sbi Selle Sisksssaliccdcuiess cldecclsavcses 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ...........cccccscscesseeeeeeseeee. 4 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ...........cccccccccccseeseeeceeeee 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations .00...........ccccsecccccescescescesescesceeeee 3 
14 
PRED AUN A OUUMNEN ME ns. dices des chdcsediasad dvancasesp s'dubs anon tccsesse 4 
MATH210 Discrete Mathematics .............ccccccccsscsesesceeceeeseee. 3 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...........0ccccecessecesesceseeseees 3 
FUSS TOS: UVOVIO CAVINZEIONG 03 ..kansaceccectsesenesescecccsocecessccesece 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............ccccccccccesceseee 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
APRS TNS 1 Oi MiscORMO TINO Saleh rch cbc sales hhc pucieoiehce Ss coldbstevesedesececs 4 
MATH 306 Linear Algebra o.............cccccccccsssccssesscescscessececcersees 3 
IN ED MI ids hess ces icacindadd cidsepsdesdoerees 3 
PHYS PHYSICS, 121 OF PIQHEM .......cccscksccesccccocccscscstscsecseess 4-5 
14-15 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (200+ level) ....ccccccccscceseeseeeeee. 3-4 
SRAM IED EISCUIVG 86sec sikccklttewadctiscasesdleodseias. “eG 
COU TIA ENO CRIVG sic la evsis dviorptacccscrsvncescseuseness 3-4 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (200+ level) .......ccccccccecesceseeseee 3 
ROU ES ECU aoa ionic cade cecccscscceccvosceceteccdeoscess 3 
15-17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) .......ccccccccsescceccesesees 3 
Comatoral Coures #4 ois ses sicko oe a 3 
or 
MATHICOSC/ EDUC ElOCHIVE ......cc.cccccccccccccccceccescccccccsaccocccéccoceee 3-4 
IS FS HOI ios cipss eccks chendntovedeectnen nak 3 
Group-FA Elective’ csc a aks. 3 
Co ERS act BUSSES COL ERE) 3 
15-16 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) .........ccccecccscsesececeseee, 3 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) ........cccccceccsecccecceseeseees 3 
ROLY THES, EOCUUE ic ahead vecesdebochels 3 
Collateral Course #2 fo...cccicdcccccccccccccocccccocsscoosseses 3 
or 
MATIVCOSG/ EDUC BlOCHVG ois ss.clecdckcccccissecdicoccdorccessséceccsseceedes 3-4 
Nn aA Sale SL A eer ER MO 3 
15-16 
SENIOR YEAR 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) ..........ccccececeessesceeseees 3 
Collateral: Course iS oie basis ioascecittsccivedéstaseassWeaiace 3 
or 
PAP RFU Ree BEOCUVD inca vnincs covch cs. avcdcovsecadvoscaaicnd cduactedeksece 3-4 
pgs s,m r a 9-10 
15-17 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) ..........ccc:cccccsccseeseeeseees 3 
Gollatoral Course #4 encc.ccccciccesccbecsictecccssesceeacoelee 3 
or 
MATHICOSG/ EDUC. ElOCTIVE .o.nc.cocccccncccccccccoccccocceccececesccececccecdes 3-4 
ROUMINS Greens Rascrcb reuc cee eed dant ce Midiosincuakle 9 
15-16 


**Chosen to meet the 120 semester hour requirement for graduation. 


This Curriculum Guide is presented as a sample 
guide. Beyond the first three semesters, students 
should make course selections appropriate to the 
selected program of study as outlined in the Require- 
ments for a Bachelor of Science in Mathematics 

Three units of high school mathematics (including 
Algebra Il), GS 130 (completed for a grade), or MATH 
117 (College Algebra) is a prerequisite for all other 
math courses. 


Mathematics and Statistics Courses 


103. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS | 3 hours credit 
For prospective elementary school teachers. The properties 
of the natural number system are developed using set con- 
cepts. Additional topics include algorithms, numeration sys- 
tems and extensions of the natural number system. Does not 
satisfy General Education requirements. Three hours per 
week. 


104. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS Ii 3 hours credit 
A continuation of MATH 103. Real numbers, measurements, 
mathematical systems and mathematical methods. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 103. Three hours per week. 


110. FINITE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to functions, graphs, linear programming, 
probability, computing and additional topics as time permits. 
For students in the behavioral, biological, management and 
social sciences. Three hours per week. 


117. COLLEGE ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
Study of precalculus algebra including: a study of real num- 
bers, functions and graphs; polynomial, rational, algebraic, 
exponential and logarithmic functions. Intended for students 
who plan to take MATH 160. Does not satisfy General Educa- 
tion requirements. Students may earn credit for only one of 
the following: MATH 100, MATH 101 or MATH 117. Three 
hours per week. 


118. TRIGONOMETRY AND ANALYTIC 

GEOMETRY 3 hours credit 
Precalculus for science and engineering students including: 
a study of trigonometric functions, trigonometric identities and 
equations, polar coordinates, conic sections and special 
techniques of graphing. Designed for calculus-bound science 
majors who have not had a high school course in trigonometry. 
Prerequisite: MATH 117 or equivalent. Does not satisfy Gen- 
eral Education requirements. Students may earn credit for 
only one of the following: MATH 118 or MATH 121. Three 
hours per week. 


122. PRECALCULUS 4 hours credit 
An applications-oriented course for students planning to take 
calculus. Emphasizes computational, qualitative and visual 
approaches. Topics include: functions and graphs; exponen- 
tial, logarithmic and circular functions; difference equations. 
Prerequisite: High school Algebra Il. Does not satisfy General 
Education requirements. Four hours per week. 


144. ENVIRONMENTAL 

MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
A systems approach to environmental concepts and problems. 
A principal tool is the Odum diagrammatic systems language. 
This language is translated into flow equations which are then 
implemented by computer models. Three hours per week. 


150. ALGEBRA WITH CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
Applications of algebra and an introductory study of differential 
calculus. Emphasis on application of techniques to problems 
in business, management and other fields. Students may not 
earn credit for both MATH 150 and MATH 160. Prerequisite: 
MATH 117 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 
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151. ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY 

AND STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to elementary probability, probability distribu- 
tions, descriptive statistics, hypothesis testing and estimation. 
Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra or MATH 
117. Three hours per week. 


155. MODERN STATISTICS 

WITH COMPUTER ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Descriptive and inferential analysis of raw data, emphasizing 
appropriate assumptions, computer use and interpretation. 
Consideration of parametric and nonparametric methods and 
comparison of their powers. Three hours per week. 


160. INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 

CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
An introductory study of differential and integral calculus with 
emphasis on techniques and applications. For students in the 
biological, management, social and behavioral sciences. 
BUAD and accounting majors may take this course in lieu of 
MATH 150. Credit may not be received for both MATH 150 
and MATH 160. (Course previously numbered 123) Three 
hours per week. 


200. MATHEMATICS AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A course for liberal arts students designed to promote appreci- 
ation of the beauty and structure of mathematics and its role 
in culture. Mathematical concepts are applied to societal and 
environmental issues and problems. Three hours per week. 


201, 202. CALCULUS I, Il 4 hours credit each 
Introduction to analytic geometry, limits, continuity, derivatives 
of elementary functions, applications of the derivative, integ- 
rals, infinite series, applications and techniques of integration. 
MATH 202 is a continuation of MATH 201. Prerequisite: 
Trigonometry. Four hours per week each. 


210. INTRODUCTION 

TO DISCRETE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic techniques and modes of reasoning 
for discrete problem solving. Set theory, recurrence relations, 
counting, graphs and lattices. Prerequisites: COSC 120 and 
trigonometry. Three hours per week. 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
A work-study course. Students work under supervisors in a 
local firm or public institution in conjunction with an advisor 
from the department. This internship usually requires a 
background in computing or statistics. May be taken twice. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the chair. Offered on a pass/fail 
basis only. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introduction of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Prerequisites: COSC 120, MATH 
202 and PHYS 121 or higher. Credit may not be received for 
more than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. 
Three hours per week. 


306. LINEAR ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts of vector spaces, linear transformations, mat- 
rices, determinants and systems of linear equations. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 202. Three hours per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics covered include coordinate systems, complex 
algebra, matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differ- 
ential equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), and 
vector calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stokes’ theorem, 
Green’s theorem). Prerequisite: PHYS 223. Corequisite: 
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MATH 310. Same as PHYS 309. Credit may not be received 
for both courses. Three hours lecture per week. 


310. CALCULUS Ili 4 hours credit 
Arc length, indeterminate forms, Euclidean spaces, functions 
of several variables, partial differentiation, multiple integrals. 
Prerequisite: MATH 202. Four hours per week. 


311. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS | 4 hours credit 
Solutions of 1st and 2nd order equations and their applica- 
tions: separable, exact, homogeneous, linear. Numerical and 
series solutions of ordinary and partial differential equations. 
Prerequisite: MATH 310. Four hours per week. 


313. ELEMENTARY SURVEY 

SAMPLING 3 hours credit 
Peculiarities of sampling and inference commonly encoun- 
tered in business, the social sciences and natural resources 
management. Methods for actually selecting the sample from 
an existing population and ways for circumventing various 
difficulties. Prerequisite: A course in statistics or probability. 
Three hours per week. 


314. INTERMEDIATE APPLIED 

STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Optimal allocation of sampling units to treatments in order to 
provide the highest accuracy and lowest cost. Designs are 
compared and contrasted for advantages and disadvantages. 
Introduces students to standard computer packages (SPSS, 
BMD, or Minitab, etc.). Prerequisite: A course in statistics. 
Three hours per week. 


360. OPERATIONS RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the fundamental problems of operations 
research. Topics include mathematical programming, network 
analysis, simulation, probabilistic decision models, queuing 
models and inventory models. Prerequisites: A course in 
finite math or linear algebra, a course in statistics, experience 
in computer programming. Three hours per week. 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

PROJECT variable 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give students opportunities to study 
some area of the mathematical sciences in more depth than 
is possible in the usual classroom setting. Students work on 
a project under the direction of faculty members. Prerequi- 
site: Department approval. P/F. 


402. THEORY OF NUMBERS 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts: integers, prime numbers, divisibility, congru- 
ences and residues. Prerequisite: MATH 201. Three hours 
per week. 


406. GEOMETRIC STRUCTURES 3 hours credit 
An axiomatic development of incidence, ordered incidence, 
affine and absolute geometries; investigation of Euclidean 
and non-Euclidean geometries. Prerequisite: MATH 201. 
Three hours per week. 


409. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of the more advanced topics in mathematical 
physics. Topics include linear operators, complex variables, 
partial differential equations, Hilbert space and group theory 
and calculus of variations. Prerequisites: MATH 309, MATH 
311. Three hours lecture per week. 


413. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS | 3 hours credit 
Axioms and algebra of probability, discrete and continuous 
random variables and their probability distribution, multivariate 
distributions, limit theorems. Prerequisite: Calculus through 
multiple integrals (MATH 310). Three hours per week. 
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414. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS Il 3 hours credit 
Methods of estimating, properties of estimators, hypothesis 
testing, linear modeis, least squares, analysis of variance, 
enumerative data, non-parametric statistics. Prerequisite: 
MATH 413. Three hours per week. 


441. ABSTRACT ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the theory of groups, rings, integral domains 
and fields, including basic properties of polynomials. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 306 or MATH 310. Three hours per week. 


451. ANALYSIS | 3 hours credit 
Modern abstract analysis including such topics as topology 
of the real number system, sequences, continuity and differen- 
tiability. Prerequisite: MATH 310. Three hours per week. 


465. MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

AND APPLICATIONS 3 hours credit 
Mathematical basis for model building; examples of simple 
models for uncomplicated systems in biology, psychology, 
business and other fields; finite Markov processes; models 
for growth processes. Prerequisite: MATH 306. Three hours 
per week. 


471. NUMERICAL METHODS 3 hours credit 
Includes topics such as interpolation, functional approxima- 
tion, numerical differentiation and integration, non-linear equa- 
tions, systems of linear equations, analysis of error. Pre- 
requisites: MATH 311 and programming experience. 


480. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
A study of the chronological development of mathematics with 
emphasis on both the mathematical concepts and the principal 
contributors to the development of those concepts. Prerequi- 
site: MATH 402 or MATH 406 or MATH 441. Three hours 
per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
For students who wish to study in specialized areas such as 
complex variables, logic, non-Euclidean geometry or other 
topics suggested by faculty or students. May be taken twice, 
under different titles recorded by the registrar. Prerequisites: 
(For most topics) MATH 306, MATH 310. Three hours per 
week. 


Computer Science Courses 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of what a computer (system) is, how it works and how 
it can be used to solve problems and to help make decisions. 
Includes study of hardware, software, evolution of computers, 
impact on society and data base management systems. Credit 
not granted for this course if student has completed COSC 
184. Does not satisfy General Education Group III-B require- 
ment. Corequisite: COSC 112 (recommended for non-busi- 
ness students) or BUAD 111 (required for business students). 
Three hours per week. 


112. MICROCOMPUTER USE 1 hour credit 
Hands-on lab course. Familiarizes the student with applica- 
tions software packages: word processing and other non-bus- 
iness-oriented applications packages (such as desk-top pub- 
lishing, computer-aided design, statistics packages). Recom- 
mended for non-business majors. Corequisite: COSC 110. 
Credit may not be earned for both COSC 112 and BUAD 111. 
Two hours per week. 


115. FOUNDATIONS OF COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
A study of the fundamentals of computer science, focusing 
on theories underlying modern computing. Topics include: 
essentials of algorithm development, how a computer works 
and limitations of computers. Acceptable for General Educa- 
tion Ill-B credit. Three hours per week. 


120. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING | 4 hours credit 
A step-by-step approach to problem solving and program- 
ming. This course is a prerequisite for future study in computer 
science. Credit will not be granted for this course if the student 
has completed COSC 181. Four hours per week. 


220. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING II 4 hours credit 
Continuation of the development of a disciplined approach to 
programming, especially for large projects. Prerequisite: 
COSC 120. May not be taken for credit if the student already 
has credit for COSC 385. Four hours per week. 


250. MICROCOMPUTER 

ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
The organization and internal behavior of a typical microcom- 
puter. Emphasis on hardware components in a computer sys- 
tem. Prerequisite: COSC 110 or COSC 120. Three hours 
per week. 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
A work-study course. The student works under a supervisor 
in a local firm or public institution in conjunction with an advisor 
from the department. May be taken twice. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the chair. Offered on a pass/fail basis only. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introductions of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Prerequisites: COSC 120, MATH 
202 and PHYS 121 or higher. Credit may not be received for 
more than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. 
Three hours per week. 


350. SOFTWARE SYSTEMS | 3 hours credit 
Systems software development and implementation using 
low-level languages. Prerequisites: COSC 220 and know- 
ledge of the internal behavior of computers (COSC 250). 
Three hours per week. 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

PROJECT variable 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give the student an opportunity to study 
some area of computer science in more depth than is possible 
in the usual classroom setting. Students work on projects 
under the direction of faculty members. Prerequisite: Depart- 
ment approval. P/F. 


420. DATA STRUCTURES AND ALGORITHM 
ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of alternative implementations of abstract data types. 
Analyses of space requirements and run-time efficiency. Pre- 
requisites: COSC 220, MATH 210. Three hours per week. 


422. ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES 3 hours credit 
The organization of programming languages, with emphasis 
on their formal specifications and on the run-time behavior of 
programs. Prerequisite: COSC 350. Three hours per week. 


425. SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 3 hours credit 
A study of the software life cycle, with emphasis on software 
system methodologies. Prerequisite: COSC 220. Three 
hours per week. 
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450. SOFTWARE SYSTEMS II: 

OPERATING SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the operating system, the program which super- 
vises the activity of the computer. Resource allocation is em- 
phasized. Prerequisite: COSC 350. Three hours per week. 


456. ADVANCED COMPUTER 

HARDWARE 3 hours credit 
An advanced course that studies the organization and internal 
behavior of mini- and main-frame systems of computer 
hardware. Credit cannot be granted if student has completed 
COSC 355. Prerequisite: COSC 250. Three hours per 
week. 


482. COMPUTER GRAPHICS 3 hours credit 
This course focuses on generating and manipulating graphic 
information using the computer. Emphasis is on the analysis 
of fundamental problems associated with these activities and 
on the structured design of solutions. Prerequisites: COSC 
120; MATH 306 or both MATH 110 and MATH 118. Three 
hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
A seminar course with content that varies from semester to 
semester (e.g., artificial intelligence, compiler construction or 


’ other topics suggested by faculty or students). May be taken 


twice, under different titles recorded by the registrar. Pre- 
requisite: (For most topics) COSC 350. Three hours per 
week. 


Physics 
Associate Professors McKenzie (chair), Pica, Shakur; 
Assistant Professor Williams. 


The Physics Department offers a baccalaureate 
program designed for direct entry into the physics pro- 
fession or for graduate programs in physics or electrical 


engineering. 
} The requirements for the physics (general) major 
are: 

Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o............cccccceseceeeeereeeereeneteees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ...........cccceccceseeesteetsssenneeaes 4 
COSC 120 Cornputer Programming | ........ccccseeeeeeeeeeneeeees 4 
REO | CMMIIIE Saecoiicsushavatik Vevactnsatetohvvestsapersecscepthsgeaveobace 4 
MATEHO02  Caloolie ri. Rana 4 
RAAF S10: | Cmte AUN, oicsk bik ied ieageds sas chads ides es eordedees 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations bo... ecceceeeseeseseeenees 4 
FU TREA TT ETIVMIDE Iola Paptcach scdeietandasooiviaskseerendoqiesctensiecdescn 5 
PRES Sed PRIOR AD pis cht Aedes obeabevssctnsrsesnedacesocoysaarsSesetens 5 
PHYS 303 Scientific COMPULING ...........cccceeceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 3 
PHYS309 Mathematical PhySiCsS ............:ccccceeeseseeeeeneeeeees 3 
PHYS311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics .................0 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySICs ..............cccceeee 3 
PPE EA . RMMMOROND cig scr nddeccscecnnecdacetstdekonsecesdacennsscococnccscenses 3 
PHYS315 Electricity and Magnetism ..............:cscesssseesereeees 3 
PHYS 316 Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................... 3 
PHYS 407 Advanced Laboratory ............cccccccceeesssreeeeeeeeeetens 3 
PHYS 490 Research in PHYSICS ..........cccccceseesseerssetsesereeenees 3 


and 18 additional hours of 300- and 400- level physics 
courses. 

The requirements for the physics (microelec- 
tronics) major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry 1 0.0.0.0... cccccceseeseeeceseesreeeeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wl .............ccccccecsseessecesseseeseeeee 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ...........:-ccccceecseesceeeeeesees 4 
RB TES FREES aR Ea ag RY PS IO ae ee Oe 4 
BEAT DORs CCU NG Roan clciccteduccosssencsesceckssavyactrvareventnatoscegese 4 
RAT PES 10) CURIS TYE Sadeccicceensetctoceacde cotstecdecassccscsecssceanesivass« 4 
MATH 311. Differential Equations | ..............ceccceeeeseeeeeeeeeees 4 
PHY 228 PICO 1 CEVA is tee coes tev ensst bese ascrnatncocntecice venecees 5 
PEIV SS 22a PRY GIOS Wi irda Beves cenoce secs ccaredeseccecedrvscrcesensancavace 5 
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PHYS 303 Scientific Computing ............cccccscssessescsessereesesees 3 
PHYS309 Mathematical Physics ..............ccccccccssesssssesescseees 3 
PHYS311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics «0.0.0.0... 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySics .............ccccescs0. 3 
UUW Ee MMT MNOS oes os cy cod vbascciesscccsto.cessinesecossodGouenerosteehe 3 
PHYS315 Electricity and Magnetism ............0.cccccccsccseseseeeeee 3 
PHYS 316 Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................... 3 
PHYS318 Semiconductor PhySics ............cccccccsssscssssessseeeees 3 
PHYS 321 Analog Electronics ............c:ccccccscsssssssseseseeseseeeerees 4 
ETN See AMO VOCE ios ccdcssedeissnscciiasssorscisecssciconvistnns 4 
PHYS411 Microprocessor Architecture ...........c.ccccccceeseeeeseee 4 
PHYS412 Microcomputer Interfacing .............c:ccccesseseesees 4 
PHYS475 Research in Microcomputer Physics ..............0.. 2-4 


Physics (Pre-Engineering) 


A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland, Old Dominion University 
and Widener University (see “Dual-Degree Engineer- 


ing’). 


The requirements for the physics (pre-engineer- 
ing) major are: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
COSC 120 
MATH 201 
MATH 202 
MATH 310 
MATH 311 
PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 
PHYS 303 
PHYS 309 
PHYS 311 
PHYS 313 
PHYS 314 
PHYS 315 
PHYS 316 
ECON 201 


or 
ECON 202 


Credits 
aM EM INU Bio occspccctenacsingsssialsbadiiaciwlesanastes 4 
General Chemistry Il ..............cccccccccscscsscsssessesneees 4 
Computer Programming | .............ccsccscsssseeseeeee 4 
RPPIMIET fi Niedled ic tele Vekc cdi, cos tb decal scteslubhccm daccues 4 
bo CUR Sy Oe ESA A. BORA 4 
FROIN IN cade btadss Subs adedicdeas seWobiuvdes take meukiacctaas 4 
Differential Equations | ..............c.cscsscsscsssssesseeees 4 
UOC natath abs i catudacsas snasadbodsichccesntectt Meapacasnik 5 
PPM eatin chi Sous divcsccascoesscatee yolk deecsionkani tubes 5 
Scientific Computing ..............ccccccesessseescssesceseeeees 3 
Mathematical Physics ..............ccccccccsccssssasecessodsses 3 
Electrical Circuits and Electronics ...............:...... 4 
Introduction to Modern Physics .............c:.ccese0ee. 3 
NIST SD SLis donc spaeccsaass ache Aes csalsectivedndocteadts 3 
Electricity and Magnetism ...............ccccseeeeseen 3 
Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................... 3 
Macro-Economic Principles .............cccccscseseseeeee 3 
Micro-Economic Principles ..............cccccccceeceesesees 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
at the receiving institution. 


To receive a degree in physics, the student must 
Satisfy all the requirements of the physics major or their 
equivalent as approved by Salisbury State University. 


Physical Science (General)* 


A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking a broad background in the physical sciences. 


The 


requirements for the physical science (gen- 


eral) major are: 


PHYS 106 
PHYS 107 
PHYS 221 
or 
PHYS 121 
PHYS 223 
or 
PHYS 123 


Credits 
Introduction to Astronomy ............cccccscscsssesseseeeees 3 
Observational Astronomy ...........cc:ccsccccscssesseeeeees 1 
PRIPONOO A ise VesiaiscssscAUCtapSicasepiwioutes car teconacteetacste 5 
Generel PRv ios To nce cast tbat, 4 
PRAMS HE Titties snscidecstresccsccd.tacticoescarteticte sects 5 
General: Priyaios We 3.3 eo 4 


along with nine credit hours of physics electives and 
the following courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ...........ccccccccssessessssecsseeceesees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I .........ccccccsssccccscsccscesecescscereee 4 


and seven hours of chemistry electives along with the 
following courses: 


Credits 
WONT OIE E, CSORIMIO Doin ca fulsoe) dncipibedslovcsast¥beck sition baleen ta 4 
WUT CLs COMMIS TE oo iicicccecasnsstudiestocesvesdicesh dusspbartGanctesalebes 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | .......ccccccccscccsesececeseeeesees 4 
BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ..........cccccccssscseseecseeeeees 4 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ..........c.ccece. 3 
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Physical Science (Pre-Engineering)* 


A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Old Dominion University and Widener 
University (see “Dual-Degree Engineering”). The require- 
ments for the physical science (pre-engineering) major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o.........0.cccccccccccsececceeceeseeeeeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ...........0.0.0cccccecccsseseeeeeseseseees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry 1 ............0.cccccccccccccecesseeceeseceeeee 4 
(for chemical engineering) 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il ..............ccccccccccssccsceeceeceeeeeees 4 
(for chemical engineering) 
J tb ge bs, GA a a 4 
PRUNES Ue CN ND a oho. saupeahdoenctaseaesozecdlir ode 4 
AAT 11 UD AU ise ei adyesi tia vodka lsseccecvosancdsincsedteerscbiasscee 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | oo... ccccccecceeeeeeeeees 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ..........:.cccccecceeceeeeeeseeees 4 
PRE ett ETP Fo ssb ack ak cadets pidsaanini ce MochvaleBeasctcacevstass 5 
PED hearth, TURD WO sat aera hea, casera coathdsbaicciin ctdebieods ckcole Leseems 5 
PHYS313 Introduction to Modern Physics ..............cccccceee. 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ............ccccccccccceeeecseeee 3 
and/or 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles .........c.cccccccccccseseseeeee. 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
at the cooperating institution. 


Physical Science (Secondary Education)* 


A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking certification for teaching physical science in 
the secondary school. This is an MSDE-approved 
teacher education program. 

The requirements for the physical science (secon- 
dary education) major with a physics concentration are: 


Credits 
PHYS 106 Introduction to Astronomy .............cccccccseceseeeeseeeees 3 
PHYS 107 Observational Astronomy .........0..ccccccccsseescescseeeees 1 
PRU eek 1 MN MMEIIE, Boic, tea cused pclgichv asic sai Schon aodndioagseceasesdoecees 5 
and 
PRPC each! TM Sinn cn'ics dastvt oesecbshetabe sso Neeo diel», cgemsinosoeds 5 
or 
PES Tet  GOMOPE PHYSICS Tie sclibccdekicccsckcscecicccescniccecseee 4 
and 
HEY or leuk GUGree PTISIOS IN 2.000 coe et ee 4 


and nine credit hours of physics electives plus the fol- 
lowing courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | u.......0..ccccceccccscececcescesceeeeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II ...........0.ccccccccccceecececcescsessseees 4 


and seven hours of chemistry electives plus the follow- 
ing courses: 


Credits 

BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ..........0..cccceeceeseeseeeeees 4 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ...........0.ccccccsee 3 
DME E Nats» NIE Be oo ac couieiA God vendabvesst ciccatecsueal thea sajaniends 4 
ATU UE MAMMOMMIUE is sz.tecestoted vtphoes Liccucces ie eat Nestrcccasiten 4 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ............c.cccccccceeseseeeee 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ............cccccccccceccescesseeesesees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice ............:cccceeeee 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ......0........0.... 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the Secondary 

RIO SENT AE Fo cas ica dck costichdnsngevcsvabloms pdomipwicendh 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 

HTN Sess tk shatblsas ba tse Stcsacs CN drocdcb as Lh oso, ssvhcca halossveced 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 

pea Re SS a Runde MERON Opn tf SE 6 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular Classroom .............cccccse0e0-. 3 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

SOCOMNMAMY ECORI 2 idl ake os cdisicceccleceuweie 2 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...........:cccccceccecseeee- 3 


Physical Science (M.B.A.) 

A baccalaureate program designed for science- 
oriented students interested in pursuing a Master of 
Business Administration. Completion of the program 
results in a degree in physical science and fulfills all 
course requirements for entry into the M.B.A. program 
at SSU. 

The requirements for an emphasis in physics (gen- 
eral) are: 


Credits 
PHYS 221: Phryeb6e Foil cocci csi ha eecaasestenesoenneoet 5 
PHYS 223 nPhyelee I wits sis comiss i Aalscscen asta eee 5 
PHYS 311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics ...................... 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PHYSICS ..........:csseceeeeeee 3 
PHYS S14* (MOCTIOIIGS \b.c5.ccccc., casactecdocscesuzsctuecuncuupeltananaeaue: 3 
PHYS315 Electricity and Magnetism ................c:cccsccesseeeeeees 3 
PHYS 316 _ Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................... 3 


and three hours of physics elective and the following 
courses: 


Credits 

CHEM121 General Chemistry | ................ccccessssccessecseseescesees 4 
CHEM122 General Chemistry II .............ccccescccessseesseeeeeeeeees 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | 0... esesesseneseeneeeees 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
MA T2017 = CICS:  oisssic corey <sascacsgecepsconhatesusbonces aysuns ccepegdeteath 4 
MA FH 202: CANIS Bh oo Scecasczeccaavcsascesces snotesggescevesettee naaaead 4 
MATH/PHYS 
309 Mathematical PIYSICS:..........c0.s.cccccssscscsessteszosebecs 3 
ACCT 201 Principles of ACCOUNTING I ............cecseeseesesereeeeeees 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNTING II .........cceessesseesesreeeeeees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles ...............ccccceseceeeeesens 3 
ECON 202 Micro-Economic Principles ..............cceseseerceeeeeees 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment .............ccscsscsseesesessesserrenseeees 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 

Applications and Analyses .............::sccesssseesseeeeees 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management I ...............cceeessssesseenereeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 


The requirements for an emphasis in physics (mic- 
roelectronics) are: 


Credits 

PHYS. 224)” PHYSICS 1i.5,4.-6,..ccccsecditcdeapieadttnens-scumendeeannnes 5 
PHYS 225, PIWVSICG Ti. iscnscsccicouyschucupsnsosdiynsteengirqreaearoeher tues 5 
PHYS311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics ..............:0+ 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PHYSICS ........-....:0seeeesee 3 
PHYS 321) Analog El@CIOnics.......:ciccessibsesccincosusosomnens egadeGieep 4 
PHYS 322 « Digital EleOtronies 0... ci cies cds cele dctetsesncdccubuanesetns 4 
PHYS411 Microprocessor Architecture .............cccceccseeceneses 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ou... cesesesesseceeseeeneeteneee 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Ul ..........c..cessseeereeneeeeneeeenees 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming I .........ccccsceeseereeeeenenees 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
MATH 201 Callens 8 sc. cssncssssessbppscseeanndespeobonts analy mpegs gems 4 
MATH 202 "Catone Wh eri caecdis ci senatecstocuseceshsenassegeasenpancusnanne 4 
MATH309 Mathematical PhySiCs ............cccccsseceeereeeeseeeeeees 3 
ACCT 201 Principles of ACCOUNTING | ...........ccceceeeseeeeeteeneeneee 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNtiING II ...........secceeeeeeeeeeneeeees 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles .............csccseeeeeeenees 3 
ECON 202 Micro-EConomic Principles ...........:::seseceerneeeerees 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ...............cccseeessseeeeeseeeeeenneneaes 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 

Applications and AnalySes ...........c:scssseseerneensees 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | ............ccceseceseeeeseeneeesens 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management ...........-..+.+ 3 


Physics and physical science majors must have 
at least a C average in their major courses for gradu- 
ation. Transfer students majoring in physical science 
are required to complete at least 15 hours in chemistry 
or physics at Salisbury State University. 
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The requirements for a minor in physics are: 


Credits 
PHYS oet Meee ie ee Ae 5 
PeIV Soe: ivi WS er blk ah evanuies 5 


and at least eight credit hours of 300- and 400-level 
physics courses. 


*The requirements for a physical science major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o...........ccc cc eeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry II 0.0.0... ececteeseeseteeeeeeeees 4 
POT tel PVN PONes BE ike taccdiad a weisnscBiccassbcdeonsooce vocca sovbecab acess 5 
and 
FARA Ve eee PPUPMIRSE BRL nal Shctectctea sd nicostivcerepaicesdecd dncovsieenscubuovasen> 5 
or 
fy 8 eo ag Cy AN 4 
and : 
PHYS 123 - GONGrAl PHYSICS Unis. csa iscss ce cssasscctsetentceccvenedpeees 4 
PUN ER GREN RNIN eso o oe hs cacudnuhdchasinandacahieoagts esnips 4 
RAT TEI MOMNOUNUNE ITI Rc oy ccc ostesaraergsde hivercccnctecdusavecsesonts 4 


including twenty credit hours of chemistry and/or 
physics; plus satisfy the specific requirements for an 
area of specialization. 

The three areas of specialization are: general, pre- 
engineering and secondary education. 


Physics/Microelectronics Curriculum Guide 

The following is the suggested sequence of 
courses taken by physics/microelectronics majors at 
Salisbury State University: 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PETV SO Tt PTUMMIEID: jodcssdasgnalincissstiac ch tubssuvackcacdeacsecscesbebossbolonie 5 
MATER O1 Cet Ye aS ie is is ds eae Blass sats anvevenee 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming | ..........:.ccsceseseseeseseesees 4 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMpOSitiON ..............cccecceeseeseeseeenes fe 
PUIYSS 225 UNS hi is a sacri iT ale dais cds ocedinnss ts0ber pderedacdsoeds. 5 
eg Ne TST | IIIS er ae ONE ane Cocos Se OO RON DRE ee 4 
EES ETON. | WORN: CAVMUPEIIONG © 5. ddan cs vasyc0sssuesesocnrsidesssecadesuneee 3 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...............:cccccescesseeserseeeeeees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............ccccccceeeeeeeees in 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PHYS309 Mathematical PHySICS ............ccccccceeseeteeeseeees 3 
PHYS311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics ................00000 4 
PETER AO COMMIT al na iets cchasdcahctes sc -bbpes cdc ceopsusbadcvassacacs 4 
HIST 102 - : WOE GIVE RTION A iki Be a yi sess ede Ric iah gece cceien 3 
GROUI HAS EIOCUVG ilies Uibsiiein case glins vasa cdanegatenieus 3 
17 
PHYS 313. +Modern PHYSICS 2......sc:ccccccices cc cie cc teconessoesnees 3 
PHYS SIA 1 MOCRIINCG BAG, ass thapric papi ed sbi. iceceeeceetsss 3 
PHYS 322 Digital Electronics ..............cccccesseneeeereneeeneeeeeesenees 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ...............ceccccecceeeeeeeneeeeeees - 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHYS 315 Electricity and Magnetism .............c.cccccecseseereeeee 3 
PHYS 321 Analog Electronics ............cccscsceseessereesessenerneeneenees 4 
PHYS316 Quantum Mechanics .............cccccccsesesceeseeseseeeseeess 3 
CREAT 2 1: CHITA Tai isis Sin cbacc i geeccteden 4 
PHYS 303 Scientific COMPULING .........:0...cccccecceceeeeeeseeeeeteeenes 
PHYS 411 Microprocessor Architecture ...........:.:cccccseseeeeens 4 
PHYS 318 Semiconductor PhySICS ...........:cccccessceescereeereeeees 3 
CHAE 122 CNRINB IY UUs Sasiids chciss cs spavsnnsnceoteivusnnpoanpegissonetconteds 4 
GHOUD FB EIOCRIVO oi. iis.n css veschcoccecenctaeathnthoedsvoeeees 3 
GR NE WC fies cass cats essa cudupaeafiennaniorniesenss 3 
17 
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SENIOR YEAR 
PHYS412 Microcomputer Interfacing ..............ccccccccccseseeeeeee 4 
USE E EMOCIWS tooo cis césca ses cevocssistascuvavctiabiossdecss 3 
COOUMD MIPS. EIOUIVG oc oksas sess evcssestysseguolavveltecesktuck 3 
REMOTES eure ets Sevens ctbecucas aaah Ccaacaadguceaatt 6 
16 
PHYS 475 Microcomputer Physics Research .................0.00-. 2-4 
FOUR 1 BRBOtve hoo 8s Bs 3 
CNR ek seks hcl: os Sacck cheachasarcrcarvous 9 
14-16 


NOTE: The Bachelor of Science in physics requires a 
minimum of 128 credits for graduation. 


Physics Courses 


100. PHYSICS IN THE MODERN 

WORLD 4 hours credit 
One semester course for non-science majors. Topics include: 
motion and applications to aerospace technology, supercon- 
ductivity, nuclear power, light and applications to laser and 
communications technology. General Education III-A credit. 
Not open to students with credit in PHYS 121 or PHYS 221. 
Three hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


106. INTRODUCTION 

TO ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
Survey of modern astronomy using the basic laws of physics 
to study the planets, the sun and the stars, supernovae, pul- 
sars, black holes, galaxies, quasars and the universe based 
on observations from space craft and from earth. General 
Education Ill-B credit; III-A credit when taken with PHYS 107. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


107. OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the use of various tools to study celestial ob- 
jects, including experience with telescopes, spectroscopes, a 
planetarium and microcomputers. Concurrent registration with 
PHYS 106 is required.One two-hour laboratory per week 
plus some night observations. 


121. GENERAL PHYSICS | 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the laws of classical physics including Newton- 
ian mechanics, fluid statics and dynamics, heat and ther- 
modynamics. Not intended for physics or chemistry majors. 
General Education Ill-A credit. Prerequisite: MATH 117 or 
equivalent. Three hours lecture and one two-hour laborat- 
ory per week. 


123. GENERAL PHYSICS II 4 hours credit 
Elementary course providing a broad exposure to the laws of 
physics. Major topics are heat, electricity, magnetism, optics 
and modern physics. General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 121. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


221. PHYSICS | 5 hours credit 
Introductory course in mechanics. Topics include: single par- 
ticle kinematics and dynamics, multiparticle systems, rota- 
tional motion, oscillations, waves, sounds and heat. Pre- 
requisite or corequisite: MATH 201. Four hours lecture 
and two hours laboratory per week. 


223. PHYSICS Il 5 hours credit 
Introductory course in electricity, magnetism and optics. Top- 
ics include: electrostatics, current and resistance, DC and AC 
circuit analysis, magnetic fields, induction, electromagnetic 
waves and geometrical and wave optics. Prerequisite: PHYS 
221. Prerequisite or corequisite: MATH 202. Four hours 
lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 
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303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introduction of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Prerequisites: COSC 120, MATH 
202 and PHYS 121 or higher. Credit may not be received for 
more than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. 
Three hours per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics include coordinate systems, complex algebra, 
matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differential 
equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), and vec- 
tor calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stoke’s theorem, 
Green’s theorem). Prerequisite: PHYS 223. Corequisite: 
MATH 310. Three hours lecture per week. 


311. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 

AND ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Introduction to modern electronics. Topics include: AC and 
DC circuit analysis, passive and active components, transis- 
tors, operational amplifiers, power supplies. Lab experiments 
emphasize the proper use of basic electronic instruments and 
modern semi-conductor devices. Prerequisite: PHYS 123 or 
equivalent. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


313. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of physics concepts developed since 1880. Topics 
include: blackbody radiation, photoelectric effect, special rel- 
ativity, quantization, uncertainty principle and introductory 
atomic, nuclear and solid state physics. Prerequisite: PHYS 
223. Three hours lecture per week. 


314. MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of Newtonian mechanics with an intro- 
duction to the Legrange formalism. Major topics include: 
kinematics and dynamics of single particles and systems of 
particles, rigid bodies, noninertial reference frames and the 
simple harmonic oscillator. Prerequisite: PHYS 223. Pre- 
requisite or corequisite: PHYS 309. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


315. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM _ 3 hours credit 
A study of classical electricity and magnetism both in vacuum 
and in materials. Topics include Coulomb’s Law, Ampere’s 
Law and Faraday’s Law. Prerequisite: PHYS 309. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


316. INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of quantum mechanics. Topics 
include: wave mechanics, Schrodinger’s equation, Fourier 
techniques, operator formalism, correspondence and uncer- 
tainty principles, harmonic oscillator and hydrogen atom. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 309, PHYS 313, PHYS 314 and MATH 
311. Three hours lecture per week. 


317. ASTROPHYSICS AND STELLAR 

ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
Physical and mathematical principles applied to the study of 
astronomy, binary stars, stellar structure and evolution, galac- 
tic and extragalactic astronomy, quasars and cosmology. No 
prior knowledge of astronomy is required. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 309. Three hours lecture per week. 


318. SEMICONDUCTOR PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A mathematical treatment of the theory of conduction in solids 
with particular attention to semiconductors. Topics include 
band theory of solids, conduction in metals and crystals, intrin- 
sic and extrinsic semiconductors, two-terminal and three-ter- 
minal devices. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, PHYS 313. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


319. THERMODYNAMICS AND STATISTICAL 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to statistical mechanics and thermodynamics. Top- 
ics include: laws of thermodynamics, paramagnetism, heat 
capacity of solids, perfect classical gas, phase equilibria and 
perfect quantal gas. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, PHYS 314. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


320. WAVE OPTICS 3 hours credit 
Study of light as a wave phenomenon. Topics include: nature 
of light, propagation, reflection, refraction, interference, dif- 
fraction, lasers and holography. Prerequisite: PHYS 309. 
Three hour lecture per week. 


321. ANALOG ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Study of analog electronic devices and systems. Topics in- 
clude: operational amplifiers, active filters, oscillators and 
function generators, linear integrated circuits. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 311. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


322. DIGITAL ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Study of the basic concepts of digital electronics, with em- 
phasis on modern TTL and CMOS integrated circuits. Topics 
include: gates, combinational and sequential logic circuits, 
flip-flops, counters, shift registers, multiplexers, decoders and 
multivibrators. Prerequisite: PHYS 311. Three hours lecture 
and one three-hour lab per week. 


407. ADVANCED LABORATORY 3 hours credit 
Exploration of physics through experimentation. Topics in- 
clude: atomic, nuclear and solid state physics; electricity and 
magnetism; mechanics; optics; and thermodynamics. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 303, PHYS 313. Six hours laboratory per 
week. 


410. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of advanced mathematical topics used in physics. 
Topics include: linear operators, functions of a complex vari- 
able, partial differential equations, Hilbert spaces and group 
theory. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, MATH 311. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


411. MICROPROCESSOR 
ARCHITECTURE 4 hours credit 
A study of the basic architecture and design of common inte- 
grated circuit microprocessors. Emphasis on the electrical 
operating characteristics, supporting electronics, interfacing 
and instruction sets. Laboratory experiments include study of 
the bus structures, timing, addressing and input/output of one 
or more microprocessors. Simple machine language routines 
will be developed. Prerequisite: PHYS 322. Two hours lec- 
ture per week and one four-hour laboratory per week. 


412. MICROCOMPUTER 

INTERFACING 4 hours credit 
An advanced study in techniques of interfacing microcomput- 
ers to monitor and control external devices. Topics include 
parallel and serial ports; analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog 
converters; measurement of temperature, light and motion; 
motor control; telecommunications. Laboratory experiments 
will include building interfaces and developing the associated 
software. Prerequisite: PHYS 411. Two hours lecture and 
one four-hour laboratory per week. 
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414. ADVANCED MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of Newtonian mechanics based on concepts 
introduced in PHYS 314. Topics include: Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formalism, calculus of variations, rigid bodies, 
small oscillations, fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: PHYS 314. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


415. ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND 

MAGNETISM 3 hours credit 
Continuation of PHYS 315. Topics include: solution of Max- 
well’s equations, polarization of electromagnetic waves, 
waveguides, wave propagation through material media. Pre- 
requisite: PHYS 315. Three hours lecture per week. 


416. ADVANCED QUANTUM 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced course in quantum mechanics. Topics include: per- 
turbation theory, group theory and Hilbert space, multiparticle 
systems, scattering, quantum-statistical mechanics. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 316, MATH 311. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


475. RESEARCH IN MICROCOMPUTER 

PHYSICS variable 2-4 hours credit 
Students work on an individual research project involving the 
practical application of microcomputers to an actual problem 
in the laboratory or off campus. This may involve advanced 
study of interfacing and software development and is intended 
to provide challenges similar to those faced in industrial situ- 
ations. Topics include computer-aided manufacture (CAM), 
process control, robotics and environmental monitoring. A 
written report and seminar presentation are required. Pre- 
requisite: PHYS 412. 


490. RESEARCH IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Students contract with faculty members to be supervised in 
a research project in one of the areas of physics. Projects 
are chosen, designed and carried out by the student with the 
advice and approval of the faculty member. Actual work may 
be carried out at off-campus sites. A written report and a 
seminar presentation are required. Prerequisites: Forty 
hours of physics, senior standings and departmental approval. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A study of a specific area of physics. Topic varies from semes- 
ter to semester. The course may be taken twice for credit. 
Three hours lecture per week or laboratory-lecture equi- 
valent. 


Engineering Dual-Degree 

Salisbury State University has special agreements 
with Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA; the Univer- 
sity of Maryland College Park; and Widener University, 
Chester, PA, to offer a dual-degree program in en- 
gineering. Under the program, a student may attend 
Salisbury State University for three years and one of 
the cooperating engineering schools for two years. Dur- 
ing the first three years at Salisbury State the student 
must complete 90 semester hours, including required 
General Education courses and other prescribed 
courses as determined by the particular engineering 
program, as well as maintain a 3.0 grade point average. 
Upon successful completion of the program, a student 
will be awarded a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury 
State University as well as an appropriate engineering 
degree from the engineering school attended. 

The courses at Salisbury. State University which 
are required for the dual-degree engineering program 
are described in this catalogue with other programs 
offered by the Chemistry and Physics departments in the 
Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology. 
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Engineering Courses 


101. ENGINEERING GRAPHICS 2 hours credit 
introduces Students to the procedures and tools of engineering 
drawing. Visualizing in three dimensions and expressing ideas 
graphically are covered. One hour lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


110. STATICS 3 hours credit 
The equilibrium of stationary bodies under the influence of 
various kinds of forces. Forces, moments, couples, equilib- 
rium, trusses, frames and machines, centroids, moment of 
inertia, beams and friction. Vector and scalar methods are 
used to solve problems. Prerequisites: MATH 201. PHYS 
221. Three hours per week. 
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221. DYNAMICS 3 hours credit 
Systems of heavy particles and rigid bodies at rest and in 
motion. Force acceleration, work energy and impulse-momen- 
tum relationships. Motion of one body relative to another in 
a plane and in space. Prerequisites: MATH 202, ENGR 110 
Three hours per week. | , 


The University of Maryland System 


Board of Regents 


MS. MARGARET ALTON 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1993 


THE HONORABLE MARY ARABIAN 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1994 


MR. RICHARD O. BERNDT 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1996 


MR. ROGER R. BLUNT 
Montgomery County, Term Expires 1996 


THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN L. BROWN 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1993 


MR. EARLE PALMER BROWN 
Montgomery County, Term Expires 1994 


MR. CHARLES W. COLE, JR. 
Baltimore County, Term Expires 1994 


MR. FRANK A. GUNTHER, JR. 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1993 


MRS. ILONA MODLEY HOGAN 
Frederick County, Term Expires 1995 


MRS. ANN R. HULL 
Prince George’s County, Term Expires 1992 


MR. HENRY R. LORD 
Baltimore County, Term Expires 1996 


MR. GEORGE V. McGOWAN, Chair 
Anne Arundel County, Term Expires 1992 


DR. FRANKLIN P. PERDUE 
Wicomico County, Term Expires 1995 


MRS. CONSTANCE M. UNSELD 
Baltimore County, Term Expires 1992 


DR. ALBERT N. WHITING 
Howard County, Term Expires 1995 


MR. ROBERT L. WALKER, Ex-Officio 
Annapolis 


CHAD GOBEL, Student Representative 
Term Expires 1992 


Chair Emeritus 


DR. LOUIS L. KAPLAN 
Baltimore 
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Administration 


VICTORIA ADENIRAN, Service Specialist and Nutritionist 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Maryland Eastern Shore 


ELAINE ALLNUTT, Procurement Specialist 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


ROSALIE BARRETTA, Aquatics Director 
B.S., Madison College; M.A., Michigan State University 


KENNETH A. BASILE, Development Director for WSCL 
B.A., University of Maryland College Park; M.A., University of Delaware 


THOMAS E. BELLAVANCE, President 
B.A., University of Connecticut; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 


LINDA M. BENSON, Placement Services Coordinator 
B.A., Washington College; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


PAM BENTON, Accountant 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


JENNIFER R. BERKMAN, Director, Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource Center 
B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


BRUCE BLANCHARD, Communications Engineer 
A.S.E.E., Springfield Technical Community College 


CAROL A. BLOODSWORTH, Director of Publications 
B.S., University of Maryland College Park 


MICHAEL BOOLUKOS, Assistant Registrar 
B.A., Franklin and Marshall College; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


CAROL A. BOSSERMAN, Counselor for Academic Affairs 
B.S., George Peabody College; M.A., University of South Florida 


HARRIETT E. BOWEN, Operations Manager 


MONTE BRADLEY, Director of University Dining Services 
B.S., Cornell University 


JACK BRADSHAW, Associate Director of Business and Finance 
B.S., Baltimore College of Commerce 


ANTHONY BROADBENT, Communications Engineer 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


DAVID BROWN, Director of Campus Recreation 
B.S., M.A., Brigham Young University 


JIM BROWN, Director of Physical Plant 
B.S., United States Naval Academy; M.S., Rennsselaer Polytechnic Institute 


LEON BURKS, Associate Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid 
B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 





Administration 


R. MICHAEL BURTON, Assistant Housing Director for Facilities 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


N BUTLER, Vice President of Academic Affairs 
i pagers: of Tampa; M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., University of Tennessee 


LINDA A. CASHMAN, Director of Institutional Research 
B.A., Denison University; M.S., Johns Hopkins University 


HARON CLARK, Director of Field Experience : ) 
? B.A., Northwestern University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


RY CLAY, Career Development Specialist bia 
an Howard University; M.Ed., Lesley College; C.A.S., New York University 


PAUL CLEMENTS, Technician I 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


BETTY CROCKETT, CPA, Director of Management Advisory Systems 
B.A., B.S., Salisbury State University 


LVER, Director of Alumni Relations | 
a State University; M.A., Northwestern University; M.F.A., Wayne State University 


. CUPP, Health Center Nurse a 
Oe Regional Medical Center School of Nursing; C.A.N.P., Brigham Young University; B.S., Salisbury 
State University 


ANDREW DANE, Technical Analyst . AtN 
B.Mus., University of Delaware; B.S., Salisbury State University 


£ . . . . . | Aid 
JANE DANE, Associate Dean of Admissions and Financial 
B.S., University of Delaware; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


TONY D’ANTONIO, Area Director 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


VERNA DAVIS, Coordinator for Minority Recruitment and Academic Services 
B.A.. Ohio Dominican College; M.Ed., Kent State University 


JON DeSORMEAJ, Chef | 
A.A., Culinary Institute of America 


CARMEN DiSYLVESTRO, Associate Director of University Dining Services 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


JACQUELINE EBERTS, Director of Accounts Payable, Loans and Grants 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


KEITH FERSCHWEILER, Assistant Director of Personnel 
B.B.A., M.B.A., Gonzaga University 


JOHN H. FIELDS, Associate Dean of Minority Affairs 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 


ENCH, Academic Coordinator . . 
ae decent of California; M.S., Ph.D., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLOTTE GANOE, Payroll Supervisor 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


DAVID B. GANOE, Director of Guerrieri University Center 
B.A., Gettysburg College 


i itutional Advancement 
RT M. GEARHART, Director of Institutional 
ae Syracuse University; M.S., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


inistration 
JOSEPH K. GILBERT, Vice President of Adminis aad 
B.A., University of Tampa; M.A., Salisbury State University 
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Administration 


MARY T. GILLESPIE, Director of Instructional Media 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


LAWANDA GORDY, Assistant Director of Operations, Guerrieri University Center 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


WAYNE GORROW, Assistant Director of Campus Recreation 
B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


GARY E. GRODZICKI, Assistant Dean of Admissions 
B.S., Florida State University; M.A.., University of Alabama; M.S.., University of Rhode Island 


KATHLEEN GROUTT, Director of Housing/Residence Life 
B.A., Seton Hall University; M.A., Villanova University; M.A., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of 
Maryland College Park 

DARRELL HAGAR, Dean of Graduate and Continuing Education 
B.A., Texas Christian University; M.A., Pittsburgh State University; Ph.D., Texas Christian University 


GAINS HAWKINS, Director of Public Relations 
B.S., University of Maryland College Park 


LOUIS H. HIMES, II, University Physician 
B.S., Franklin and Marshall College; M.D., Temple University 


BRENDA HOOKS, R.N., Director of Health Center 
A.A., Wor-Wic Tech Community College 


BEVERLY N. HORNER, Director of Financial Aid and Admissions Counselor 
B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


MARY GENE JENKINS, Human Resources Director 
B.A., Mount St. Agnes College 


ISSAM KAMAND, Assistant Director of Physical Plant 
B.S., University of Texas at San Antonio 


KENNETH E. KANARR, Assistant Director of Computer Services 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


BOBBI JO KEEFER, Area Director 
B.A., M.Ed., Lynchburg College 


JOANNE KEYS, Users Service Manager, Computer Services 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


BARRY M. KING, Associate Dean of Students 
B.S., University of Tampa; M.S., Florida State University 


JAMES C. LACKIE, Director of Retention and Special Academic Programs 


B.S., University of Maryland Eastern Shore; M.A., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland College 
Park 


PATRICK LAMBONI, Head Athletic Trainer 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


LINDA LANGELO, Assistant Director of Horticulture 
B.A., Cabrini College; Diploma in Horticulture, Longwood Gardens, PA 


MICHAEL LAYSHOCK, Assistant Director of Physical Plant 
B.Arch., Ohio State University 


JILL D. LEISTEN, Assistant Director of Financial Aid 
B.S.Ed., Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Shippensburg University 


ROSS D. LEISTEN, Admissions Counselor 
B.A., Hope College; M.S., University of Wisconsin-LaCrosse 


AGATA LISZKOWSKA, Program Assistant for International and Commuter Students 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 
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LESLIE LUTZ, Director of Horticulture 
Diploma in Horticulture, Longwood Gardens, PA 


KEVIN MANN, Assistant Director of Physical Plant 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


FRED MARINO, Director of Communications Center 
B.A., Duquesne University 


MATTA, Assistant Manager for Dining Services Hoes 
ge IS University of Maryland Eastern Shore; B.S., University of Cairo 


i ional Development 
. McBRIEN, Director of Personal and Professiona . 
porte Central Connecticut State College; Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


MALVIN P. MINTON, Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid 
B.A., M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


JOHN MORRIS, Assistant Director of Physical Plant 
B.S., Yale University 


ion Director 
G. PAUL OHANIAN, Sports Information 
B.A., University of Maryland College Park 


GLENDA OLINDE, Procurement Specialist 
B.S., Louisiana State University 


ter 
ATEY, Assistant Director of Health Cen . : 
ee Thomas Jefferson University; C.A.N.P., Brigham Young University 


JAMES L. PHILLIPS, Director of Public Safety 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


iate Vice President of Academic Affairs eae is ieee 
es gr etl ee deanirie M.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., University of Maryland Colleg 


RICHARD PUSEY, Director of Business and Finance 
B.S., Baltimore College of Commerce 


THRYN READING, Counselor ae 
made Davidson College; M.Ed., Harvard University 


KAREN RICKARDS, Health Center Nurse 
Diploma, Delaware Hospital School of Nursing 


ROBANNE RIDDLEBURGER, Accountant-Auditor 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


MICHAEL RUANE, Assistant Director of University Dining Services 
B.A., Michigan State University 


BARBARA RYAN, Health Center Nurse ; 
A.A., Delaware Technical and Community College 


Y SAULSBURY, Registrar Satine! 
iy Salisbury State University; M.S., Morgan State University 


WILLIAM SCHAMEHORN, Assistant Director of Physical Plant 
B.S., University of Baltimore 


MARGARET SELSER, Director of Accounts Receivable 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


Bookstore 
STANLEY SHEDAKER, Director of 
B.S. Rider College; M.B.A., Monmouth College 


JACK SPENCE, Procurement Officer 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


. 7 . . ent 
ROBERT M. SPERY, Affirmative Action Officer, Special Assistant to the Presid 
B.S., Fairmont State College; J.D., West Virginia University 
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Administration 


THOMAS PAUL STITCHER, Equipment and Facilities Coordinator 


A.A., Prince George’s Community College; B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of North Texas 


BRADLEY TAYLOR, Director of Computer Services 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


MARY L. TOWNSHEND, Director of Academic Services, the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business 


B.A., M.A., American University; M.F.A., Florida Atlantic University 


EDWARD VICKERS, Director of Conference Services 
B.A., Shepherd College; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


MICHAEL VIENNA, Associate Director of Athletics 
B.A., Mount Union College; M.A., Ph.D., Kent State University 


QUAN VU, Publications Specialist 
B.A., B.F.A., Purdue University 


WANDA S. WAGNER, Users Service Coordinator, Computer Services 
B.S., University of Maryland College Park; M.Ed.. Salisbury State University 


JEROME F. WALDRON, Associate Registrar 
B.S., Central Connecticut State University; M.A., University of Connecticut 


VAUGHN WHITE, Coordinator for Minority Programming 
B.A., Morgan State University; M.S., University of Maryland College Park 


AMY WIEDEMER, Director, Student Activities and Organizations 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; M.A., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


BRENT WILHELM, Data Processing Programmer 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


CAROL WILLIAMSON, Dean of Students 


B.S., Ursinus College; M.S.Ed., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Syracuse University 


JEANETTE C. WOLINSKI, Programmer Analyst, Computer Services 
A.S., Peirce Junior College; B.S., Salisbury State University 


JOHN YARBOROUGH, Central Stores Manager 
B.S., B.A., Columbus College 


RICHARD N. YOBST, Director of Administrative Services 
B.S., Western Maryland College; M.A., George Washington University 


LINDA ZIEGLER, Academic Programmer, Computer Services 
B.S., University of Maryland College Park; B.S.., Salisbury State University 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN, Nurse Practitioner 
B.S., C.A.N.P., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


PAUL ZIMMERMAN, Admissions Counselor 
B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 
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Faculty 


WAYNE ACKERSON, Lecturer of History 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 


SHARON ADAMS, Lecturer of Learning Center 
B.S., Radford University 


L. ALRECK, Assistant Professor of Marketing Uae 
Toe ae. San Diego State University; D.B.A., United States International University 


EVA K. WOOLFOLK ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Cornell University; M.A., Ph.D., Syracuse University 


MARY ANTLFINGER-NORTON, Lecturer of Chemistry 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


GRADY ARMSTRONG, Instructor of Leisure Studies and Department Chair 
B.S., Shaw University; M.A., Syracuse University 


HOMER W. AUSTIN, Professor of Mathematical and Computer: Sciences bk ager 
B.S., James Madison University; M.S., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., University of Virginia 


i i hool of Nursing and Health Sciences 
. BADROS, Associate Professor of Nursing and Interim Dean of the Sc . ices 
ecg edule College; B.S., D’Youville College; M.S., State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D., University 
of Maryland College Park 


} KS, Assistant Professor of Nursing Jaap tee 
oe eae Community College; B.S.N., Eastern Mennonite College; M.S., University of Maryland at 


Baltimore 


HUBERT H. BASEHART, Professor of Political Science : 
B.A., Kent State University; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University 


: ISTONI, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
ome Bice Community College; B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


i f Business 
ICHARD F. BEBEE, Dean of the Franklin P. Perdue School o } é 
i Hey Anderson College; M.B.A., Indiana University; D.B.A., University of Colorado 


istant Professor of Finance BP ; yes 
re nai Cosco University; M.B.A., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


; ; h 
BRIDGETT BENSHETLER, Instructor of Physical Education and Head Women’s Basketball Coac 
B.S., Hofstra University; M.S., West Chester University 


JAMES J. BERKMAN, Instructor of Physical Education 
B.S., St. Lawrence University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


ROBERT A. BERRY, Associate Professor of History . 3 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University 


. BING, Associate Professor of Education . ; . | 
mere pail of Vermont; M.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia 


i rtment Chair 
ERMAN, Professor of Sociology and Depa . 
gies coh petra ec Boston University; Ph.D., University of Paris and Boston University 
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Faculty 


CAROLYN M. BOWDEN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., M.A., University of Northern Colorado: Ph.D.. University of lowa 


RONALD BOYKIN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Ph.D. University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


MAURICE BOZMAN, E. Pauline Riall Professor of Education 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.Ed., Ph.D.. University of Maryland College Park 


SYLVIA S. BRADLEY, Assistant Professor of History 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Delaware 





JAMES BRODZINSKI, Associate Professor of Information and Decision Sciences and Department Chair 
B.F.A., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio University 


VONCELIA BROWN, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


JAMES L. BURGESS, Associate Professor of Art and Department Chair 
B.S., East Carolina University; M.A., Towson State University 


A. DEAN BURROUGHS, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Tennis Coach and Associate Athletic Director 
B.S., University of Tampa; M.A., Appalachian State University 


SUSAN C. CABRAL, Assistant Professor of Legal Studies 
B.A., Manhattanville College; M.A., Ph.D., State University of New York at Binghamton; J.D., Widener University 


MARY GAY CALCOTT, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A., University of Virginia 





LYNNE CARROLL, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Southern Connecticut State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 
KATHRYN E. CARSON, Head Reference Librarian 
B.S., University of North Carolina at Wilmington: M.S.L.S.., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


GREGORY CASHMAN, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.S.Ed., M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D.., University of Denver 


DONALD C. CATHCART, Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
A.A., Chaffey College; B.A., University of Hawaii; M.A., San Diego State College; Ed.D., Indiana University 


MARIE A. CAVALLARO, Associate Professor of Art 


A.A., Corning Community College; B.S., State University of New York College at Buffalo; M.A., East Tennessee 
State University 











DAWN CHAMBERLIN, Instructor of Physical Education and Women’s Hockey Coach 
B.S., University of lowa; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 





i and STEVEDA CHEPKO, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Associate Department Chair 
B.S., West Virginia University; Ed.D., Temple University 


DORAN CHRISTENSEN, Dean of the School of Education and Professional Studies 
B.S., Minot State University; M.A., University of Northern Colorado; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


Iisil CHARLES EDWIN CIPOLLA, Associate Professor of Sociology 
i B.A., Roanoke College; M.A., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., University of Georgia 


Hist JAMES C. CLARKE, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
| B.S., University of Scranton; M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., Lehigh University 


} Hi JOHN RICHARD CLEARY, Associate Professor of Art 
eal B.F.A., Pennsylvania State University; M.F.A., Washington University 


ea LINDA E. COCKEY, Assistant Professor of Music 
A.A., Wesley College; B.A., Lebanon Valley College; M.M., Temple University 


TINA STONE COLLINS, Lecturer of Nursing 
B.S., M.S., Salisbury State University 
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Faculty 


. CONNERS, Associate Professor of Education 
wa PR College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


CYNTHIA C. COWALL, Assistant Professor of Medical Technology 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


PHILLIP D. CREIGHTON, Dean of the Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology 
B.A. Tarkio College; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University 


ical Education 
. CROSS, Assistant Professor of Health and Physica 
ee ae OF Dominion University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


LAUREN CROSS, Lecturer of Chemistry 
B.S., M.A., Old Dominion University 


. CURTIN, Assistant Professor of English ne 
Pe of Toronto: M.A., University of Virginia; D.A., Carnegie-Mellon University 


. DADDIEH, Associate Professor of Political Science | 
wey 2 gt College; M.A., Carleton University; Ph.D., Dalhousie University 


Y DAENZER, Reference Librarian 7 . 
aa M.P.H., University of Michigan; M.S.L.S., Indiana University 


WAYNE DECKER, Professor of Management, Acting Chair, Department of Management and Marketing and Director 


i te Programs, Perdue School : ii RON 
ss " spect se State ave: M.A., Michigan State University; M.B.A., Middle Tennessee State University; 


Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 


i i Sciences 
, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer eS 
ce eee M.Div., Church of God School of Theology; M.S., University of Tennessee 


Y, Professor of Psychology 7 i 
gern sidan NN (Theology), St. John’s Seminary; M.Ed., Massachusetts State College; M.S., Coppi 


State College; Ph.D., University of Illinois 


Z, Associate Professor of Music ane: 
AEE Wee Chota State College; M.S., Bucknell University; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 


fessor of Accounting ihe ie fe 
gas cee teenciaie ried University M.B.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska-Lincoln 


i tion and Baseball Coach 
ciate Professor of Health and Physical Educa 
ers tiara ashe ase B.S., University of Maine; M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


GERARD R. DiBARTOLO, Assistant Professor of Marketing and Soccer Coach 
B.A., M.S.M., Frostburg State University 


; iology 
. DIGIOVANNA, Associate Professor of Bio 
OES or Toe Uke M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


THOMAS W. DILLON, Instructor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.S.Ed., M.Ed., Shippensburg University 


ER, Assistant Professor of Marketing ; sigs 
oe aor University, Birmingham, England; M.B.A., D.B.A., Memphis State University 


d Assistant Football Coach 
ENNETT, Instructor of Physical Education an 
Pree solcuay State University; M.S., Central Connecticut State University 


isi i f Accounting 3 : 
A (Louisiana), Associate Professor of Act | ee hd 
Bene ten verses Frist School, University of Pennsylvania; D.B.A., Louisiana Tech University 


i fessor of Nursing 
CY ELIZABETH DREWER, Assistant Pro ne 
gai hen in Nursing, Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing; 
Salisbury State University 


ing Center 
RICHARD S. DUBSKY, Lecturer of Learning 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Tennesee; 


B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.Ed., M.S., 


Ph.D., Duquesne University 


i Professor of Art | 
LA MARGARET EHRHARDT, Assistant Protess¢ . 
he Duke University; M.A., Michigan State University io 
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Faculty 


THOMAS G. ELLIOT, Professor of Music and Department Chair 
B.M., M.M., D.M.A., Boston University 


MARY ELLEN ELWELL, Professor of Social Work 
A.B., Western Maryland College; M.S.W., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


REBECCA EMERY, Lecturer of Management and Marketing 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.A., University of Tulsa; Ph.D., University of Arkansas 


THOMAS L. ERSKINE, Professor of English 
B.A., Bowdoin College; M.A., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Emory University 


EUGENE D. FARACE, Associate Professor of Geography 
B.S., Millersville State University; M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


MARY ANN FARDELMANN, Instructor of Physical Education and Athletic Training Supervisor 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Syracuse University 


JOHN W. FAULCONBRIDGE, MAJOR, ROTC, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Officer in Charge 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy 


GREGORY C. FERENCE, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; M.A., M.L.S., Ph.D., Indiana University 


ROLAND E. FINGER, CAPTAIN, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.S., LaSalle University 


JUDITH KINCAID FISCHER, Assistant Director of the Library 
B.S., Concord College; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky 


JESSIE L. FLEMING, Professor of Music 
B.S., M.A., Ed.D., New York University; M.R.E., Catholic University of America 


MICHAEL E. FOLKOFF, Associate Professor of Geography 


B.A., State University of New York College at New Paltz: M.A., State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D., 


University of Georgia 


KATHLEEN FOX, Professor of Psychology 
B.A., State University of New York College at Cortland: Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


MARK F. FRANA, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of Kansas 


ROLAND G. FRANK, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., M.A., Ed.S., Central Michigan University; Ed.D., Michigan State University 


STEPHANIE FRIDIE, Reference Librarian 
B.A., State University of New York at Binghamton; M.Ed., Lesley College; M.S.L.S., Drexel University 


BERNARD A. FUSARO, Professor of Mathematical Sciences 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


LEONARD J. GARIGLIANO, Professor of Education 
B.A., Adelphi University; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


ROBERT MICHAEL GARNER, CPA (Indiana), Associate Professor of Accounting and Legal Studies 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.B.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., University of Arkansas 


STEPHEN C. GEHNRICH, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., Tufts University 


WAVIE GIBSON, JR., Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Morgan State University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


CHANDRA GIGLIOTTI, Reference Librarian 
B.A., M.A., Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.S.L.S., Clarion University of Pennsylvania 


VALORIE K. GILBERT, Lecturer of Biology 
B.S., University of Florida; M.Ed., University of Delaware 
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DEBRA A. GOODMAN, Lecturer of. Marketing 
B.S., M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


ROBERT W. GRAFF, Professor of Psychology anes 
B.S., Thiel College; M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


PAUL GRECAY, Assistant Professor of Biology en 
B.S., Wagner College; M.S., University of Bridgeport; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


BENJAMIN B. GREENE, JR., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., Western Maryland College; M.A., Ph.D., Boston College 


WILLIAM LLOYD GROGAN, JR., Professor of Biology 
B.S., Brigham Young University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JEAN HANEBURY, Assistant Professor of Management Os 
B.S., West Chester State College; Ph.D., Georgia State University 


GARY M. HARRINGTON, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., M.A., University of Montana; Ph.D., University of Toronto 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences itt 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin and Georgia State University 


JAMES HATLEY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


B.A., Gonzaga University; M.A., University of Montana; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., State University of New 


York at Stony Brook 


DIANE HAYES, Instructor of Medical Technology and Clinical Coordinator 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


DAVID S. HEIDLER, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Auburn University 


JEANNE T. HEIDLER, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., Mercer University; M.A., Ph.D., Auburn University 


i icati rtment Chair 
ANDREW HEPBURN, Associate Professor of Communication Arts and Depa 
B.A., Goddard College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Washington 


STEVEN M. HETZLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.S., Ph.D., Northwestern University 


NANCY HOFFMANN, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Connecticut; M.P.H., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


i i f Liberal Studies 
LIE HOPSON, Associate Professor of Psychology and Director O 99 
par % Lebanon Valley College; M.S., Millersville State University; Ph.D., Case Western Reserve University 


JANET S. HORNE, Associate Professor of Communication Arts | 
B.A., Mary Washington College; M.A., University of North Dakota; Ph.D., Ohio University 


WILLIAM C. HORNE, Professor of English ! / 
B.A., Gettysburg College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


THOMAS O. HORSEMAN, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Clemson University 


CHARLETTA HOUSE, Reference Librarian, Special Collections 
B.S., Alabama State University; M.L.S., University of Maryland College Park 


VICTORIA VAREL HUTCHINSON, Instructor of Physical Education 
B.F.A., University of Utah; M.A., University of Arizona 


NEIL JEN, Head Cataloger Acting 
B.A., National Taiwan University; M.S., Atlanta University 


; INS, Assistant Professor of Biology : ae 
ee pay University; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Faculty 





KARIN E. JOHNSON, Professor of Nursing and Director of Grants and Sponsored Research 
B.S.N., M.S., P.N.P., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Dr.P.H., Johns Hopkins University 


NANCY JOHNSON, Lecturer of History 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


NORMAN M. JOHNSON, Professor of History 
B.S., Davidson College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


RICHARD L. JOHNSON, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois, D.M.A., Michigan State University 


THOMAS W. JONES, Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JOHN D. KALB, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., Central Michigan University; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University 


FRANCIS I. KANE, Professor of Philosophy and Department Chair 
B.A., St. Mary’s College; Ph.D., Georgetown University 


MARY K. KANE, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Villanova University; M.S.N., Catholic University of America 


DUANE RICHARD KARNA, Assistant Professor of Music and Director of Choral Activities 
B.M., University of Puget Sound; M.M., Southern Methodist University; D.M.A., University of Arizona, Tucson 


CLAIRE KATZ, Lecturer of Philosophy 
B.A., University of Maryland Baltimore County; M.A., Montclair State College 





ey: BARBARA ANN BUTLER KELLAM, Associate Professor of Nursing and Interim Director of Graduate Program 





Huh M.S.N., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


iN AUBREY KELLY, Lecturer of Physical Education 
He): B.S., James Madison University; M.A., Southwest Texas State University 


FRANCES L. KENDALL, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Southern Connecticut State University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., University of Missouri 


R. PETER KERNAGHAN, Professor of Biology 
B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


KHASHAYAR KHAZEH, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S., National University of Iran; M.B.A., Mankato State University; B.S., M.A., Ph.D.., University of Tennessee 


PATRICIA KILLIAN, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Miami; M.S., Florida International University; Ph.D.., University of Texas 


KENT N. KIMMEL, Professor of Art 
B.F.A., Miami University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 





JULIA WEBSTER KIRBY, Lecturer of Education and Director of the Learning Center 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


JOHN K. KNOWLES, Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Rutgers University; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., Rutgers University 


KATHLEEN K. KOLLS, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; B.S.N., Johns Hopkins University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 





EVAN KRAFT, Assistant Professor of Economics and Finance 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., New School for Social Research 


JEAN-PIERRE KUILBOER, Assistant Professor of Management Information Systems 
B.S., M.B.A., University of Southwestern Louisiana; Ph.D., University of Texas at Arlington 


FREDERICK A. KUNDELL, Professor of Chemistry and Department Chair 
B.A., Harpur College; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 
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Diploma in Nursing, Peninsula Regional Medical Center School of Nursing; A.A., Wesley Junior College; B.S.N., 





DAVID LABAND, Professor of Economics and Department Chair of Economics and Finance 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


K. PETER LADE, Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


JOHANNA W. LAIRD, Assistant Professor of Medical Technology and Department Chair 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


WARD LAMBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Health and Men’s Basketball Coach 
B.S., University of Virginia; M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


ELLEN M. LAWLER, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A., West Chester State College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


CHRISTOPHER J. LEWIS, Lecturer of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., M.A., George Washington University 


WILLIAM E. LIDE, Professor of Physical Education, Chair of Physical Education and Director of Athletics 
B.S., Johnson C. Smith University; M.Ed., University of North Carolina at Charlotte; Ph.D., Ohio State University 


CHARLES KENNETH LONG, Associate Professor of Education 7 | ; 
B.A., College of St. Thomas; M.A., Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 


ROBERT PORTER LONG, Associate Professor of Social Work and Field Work Coordinator 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A., University of Chicago 


PHILIP LUFT, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Cornell University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Colorado 


MARY LOU MALONE, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences and Associate Chair 
B.A., Colorado College; M.S., State University of New York at Stony Brook 


P. DOUGLAS MARSHALL, CPA (Maryland), Associate Professor of Accounting and Department Chair 
of Accounting and Legal Studies 
B.S., Tri-State University; M.S., St. Francis College 


MICHAEL J. MASUCCI, Professor of Education Pin te 
B.S., Lemoyne College; M.S., Ed.D., Syracuse University 


E. LEE MAY, JR., Associate Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., Emory University 


DOROTHEA McDOWELL, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Virginia; M.S., University of Maryland 


J. CHAPMAN McGREW, JR., Associate Professor of Geography 9 ah% 
B.S., San Diego State University; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 


CHARLES R. McKENZIE, Associate Professor of Physics and Department Chair 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Southern Illinois University 


AMY S. MEEKINS, Assistant Professor of Education . 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JEROME A. MILLER, Professor of Philosophy . 
B.A., University of Scranton; Ph.D., Georgetown University 


TIMOTHY S. MILLER, Associate Professor of History Loe 
B.A., Haverford College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Catholic University of America 


MOHAMMAD MOAZZA\M, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., M:S., University of Tehran; Ph.D., Catholic University of America 


_ MOLENDA, Professor of Biology and Department Chair es 
sr 8 University of Scranton; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University; M.P.H., Johns Hopkins University 


EL P. MORIARTY, Lecturer of History > yy 
= ae Franklin and Marshall College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 





Faculty 
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Faculty Faculty | 
| SHIELDA RODGERS, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
: BS. MB. regan abies te a ee B.S.N., North Carolina Central University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore | 
) 1 f Nursing 
LAURA MURRAY, Associate Professor of Biology ALICE D. ROGERS, Lecturer o : Tae A 
B.S., M.S.T., University of West Florida; Ph.D., College of William and Mary | B.S., University of Delaware; M.S.N., Johns Hopkins University 
BARRY P. NEVILLE, Lecturer of Histo __ ROBERT A. ROSING, Professor of Geography — Lk Va ey ieee 
B.A., M.A. Salisbury State aeceeity: | B.S., Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point; M.S., Ph.D., Southern Illinois University 
MARY NICHOLS, Lecturer of Mathematical and Computer Sciences GERALDINE NARDI ROSSI, Associate Professor of Education and Department Chair 
B.S., M.S., University of South Dakota B.S., Indiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Indiana University 
FRANCIS A. O’CONNOR, Lecturer of Anthropology | JOSEPH ROTELLINI, Instructor of Physical Education and Head Football Coach 
B.A., University of Pennsylvania; M.A., Idaho State University; Ph.D., University of lowa B.A. Bethany College; M.Ed., Loyola College 
MICHAEL O’LOUGHLIN, Associate Professor of Political Science and Department Chair GEORGE C. RUBENSON, Assistant Professor of Management ae 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., Ohio State University : | B.A., Miami University (OH); M.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 
RICHARD B. PALMER, Lecturer of Management and Director of the Small Business Institute SHARON RUBIN, Dean of the Charles R. and Martha N. rt of Liberal Arts 
B.A., M.Ed., Western Maryland College; Ph.D., University of Texas at Austin 4 B.A., M.A., University of Chicago; M.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
WILLIAM E. PALMER, Associate Professor of Modern Languages FURAHAA SABA, Lecturer of Communication Arts tit 
B.A., Fairmont State College; M.A., Ohio University; M.A., Middlebury College; Diploma de Estudios Hispanicos, . B.A., Aquinas College; M.A., Bowling Green State University 


Universidad de Madrid GERALD R. ST. MARTIN, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 


ALLAN PAPPAS, JR., Assistant Professor of Sociology ; B.A., Assumption College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


B.A., Park College; M.A., University of Northern lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University FATOLLAH SALIMIAN, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 


DAVID L. PARKER, Associate Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences B.B.A., M.A., Kent State University 
B.S., Kansas State University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University AUDREY SCHADT, Catalog Librarian 


GERALD PATT, JR., Instructor of Communication Arts B.A., M.S., M.S.L.S., State University of New York at Albany 
B.A., State University of New York College at Fredonia; M.A., Southern Illinois University SIDNEY SCHNEIDER, Assistant Professor of Respiratory Therapy and Director of Clinical Education 
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JOHN WOLINSKI, Associate Professor of Education and Assistant Dean of the School of Education and Professional 
Studies 
B.A., M.A., Glassboro State College; Ph.D., Florida State University 


HARRY E. WOMACK, Professor of Biology 
A.A., Miami-Dade Junior College; B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University 
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B.A., State University of New York College at New Paltz; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


KATE J. ZAK, Lecturer of English 
A.B., Marietta College; M.A., Lehigh University 


WILLIAM F. ZAK, Professor of English 
B.A., Boston College; M.A., Lehigh University; Ph.D., University of Michigan 
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B.A., M.Ed., D.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 
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BRENT FOX 
B.S., University of Washington; M.D., George Washington University School of Medicine 


HELEN JANE LANDON 
B.S., Wheaton College; C.N.M., Nishtar Medical College; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore; M.P.H., Johns 
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RODNEY LAYTON 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Gettysburg School of Medicine 


STEPHEN W. MOORE 
M.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


WILLIAM NAGEL 
M.D., Creighton University School of Medicine; St. Peters College 


DAVID M. SCHALK 
B.S., Colorado State University; B.S., M.S., University of Colorado Medical Center; M.D., University of Colorado 
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GEORGE STEIN, JR. 
B.S., M.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University 


SANDRA J. SUNDEEN 
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GREGORY THOMPSON 
B.S., Boston College; M.D., Ohio University 
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JOSEPH S. BACHMAN, Director of Graduate Studies 

RUTH BRONSTEIN, Associate Professor of Education 

W. FORREST BUCKLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
MacCURDY BURNET, Associate Professor of English 
GRACE CHAIRES, Librarian 

OSCAR J. CHAPMAN, Professor of Education 

CHARLES B. CLARK, Professor of History and Political Science 
RUTH CLARK, Assistant Professor of French 

WILBUR DEVILBISS, President Emeritus 

ROBERT A. ELDERDICE, Professor of English 

LEO F. ENGLER, Professor of English 

EDNA E. ESTES, Professor of Biology 

FRANCIS B. FLEMING, Professor of English 

MAURICE C. FLEMING, Professor of Education 

JAMES R. FOCHT, Associate Professor of Education 

RALPH FORNEY, Assistant Professor of Physical Science 
PEDROS CARLOS HARISPE, Associate Professor of Spanish 
ROBERT HEDEEN, Professor of Biology 

WINIFRED G. HELMES, Professor of History 


JOHN B. MAY, Professor of Psychology 


MARIAUNA MORRISON, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 


DOROTHY NEWCOMEB, Librarian 

DOROTHY LEE POWELL, Director of Records 

JACK A. RANSBOTTOM, Associate Professor of Biology 
OREM E. ROBINSON, Dean of Student Affairs 
CONSTANCE C. SICKMUND, Librarian 


CHARLES F. SMITH, Assistant Professor of Music 
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RUSSELL SMITH, Associate Professor of Education 

WILLIAM F. STANDAERT, Professor of Biology 

C. AUDREY STEWART, Associate Dean of Student Affairs 
MAY TRUITT, Librarian 

S. GOLDSBOROUGH TYLER, Associate Professor of Education 
GEORGE WALSH, Professor of Philosophy 

FRANK D. WHITE, Professor of Mathematics 

LOUISE S. WHITE, Assistant Professor of Education 

ALETHEA H. WHITNEY, Professor of Health and Physical Education 
CHARLES O. WINGO, JR., Assistant Professor of Biology 
HOWARD E. WRIGHT, Professor of Psychology 


WILLIAM H. WROTEN, JR., Professor of History/Political Science 
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